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114-Inch wheelbase 
Timken bearings 
33x4 Q. D. Tires 
Cowl dash 
Splitdorf magneto 


Electric head, side and 
tail lights 

Storage battery and 
Ammeter 

35 horsepower motor 





ERE is the car of the hour! 
The 1914 Overland is ready for immediate 
delivery. 

Again we lower the price. 
value. 

This new car is larger, more speedy and power- 
ful, more finely equipped and more elegantly finished, 
but in spite of this enormous value increase the price 
has been materially decreased. 

The motor has been enlarged to 35 horsepower 
and will develop 50 miles an hour with ease. 

The wheelbase has been lengthened to 114 inches 

-which is the average wheelbase of $1,500 cars. 

The 1914 Overland tires are larger; the tonneau 
is longer and roomier; the equipment is better—in- 
cluding such big and costly additional features as 
electric lights; the body is handsomer, being finished 
in beautiful rich dark Brewster green, with heavy 
nickel and aluminum trimmings. 

The 1914 Overland is the most magnificent and 
graceful popular priced car that has ever been made. 

In fact, in every single and individual respect 
here is a much greater, bigger and better car at a 
reduced price. 

This is only another demonstration of how big 
production will cut costs. For, instead of building 
40,000 cars as in 1913, this year we will build 50,000 
cars. This is the world’s largest production on this 
type of car. 

One big Western dealer is begging our sales de- 


Again we increase the 


The Willys-Overland 
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With Gray & Davis Electric Starter and Generator—$1075 


Please address Dept. 104 


Company, Toledo, Ohio 








Sept., 1913 


value goes up! 


Stewart speedometer 


a light green striping, nickel [Clectric horn 


Brewster green body with 


and aluminum trimmings Flush U doors withdisappearing 
Mohair top and boot hinges 
Clear vision windshield Turkish upholstery 














partment for an allotment of 7,000 cars. Think of 
this! A single allotment greater than the individual 
outputs of over 50 pen cent of all the automobile 
factories in existence. 

Other dealers and distributors in the big Eastern 
and Western agricultural districts want several 
thousand cars apiece. Such is the initial demand for 
the newest Overland. 

As we have told you in the past: the combined 
buying power of thousands lowers the cost for each 
individual. This year 50,000 will be bought. There- 
fore we can make a greater reduction than ever. 
Overland quantity production saves money for you 
—and lots of it. This year it is saving far more than 
ever before, because in addition to increased produc- 
tion we are building but one chassis. 

We urge you to see this new model at once. Feel 
what a difference the increased wheelbase makes in 
riding comfort; see the car's changed appearance; 
examine the beautiful new finish; inspect the many 
little refinements about the motor—making it re- 
semble the motors in the big $3,000 and $4,000 cars. 
Examine the tonneau. Enjoy the increased loung- 
ing space and the Turkish upholstery. 

Look up the nearest Overland dealer. Have a 
demonstration. Make the demonstration thorough; 
test the car’s remarkable fuel economy. If you want 


an early delivery do not delay. Act today. 
Write us direct for handsomely illustrated 1914 
literature—gratis. 

















INDEX TO GUARANTEED ADVER- 
TISEMENTS. 


Our guarantee is squarely back of every advertise- 
ment and every advertiser in Successful Farming. We 
will not knowingly accept advertising from a dishonest 
concern. Advertisements for tobacco, patent med- 
icines, liquor or mining schemes o any other question- 
able advertising are no accepted under any condi- 
tions. Our readers are our friends and an advertise- 
ment in Successful Farming is an introduction of the ad- 
vertiser to the homes of our friends. 


We will not knowingly introduce a dishonest ad- 
vertiser into your home through the pages of Success- 
ful Farming and guarantee his honesty any more than 
you would knowingly introduce a dishonest person to 
your Bank and guarantee his note. We refuse many 
thousands of dollars worth of advertising each month 
because we are not willing to guarantee these adve - 
tisers or their propositions to our readers. Our guaran- 
tee covers the manufacturer's promises whether you 
buy of the local dealer or direct from the manufacturer 
When you answer an advertisement refer to this 













guarantee. Page 
Agents or Help Wanted......... 64, 49-46, 39, 22. a7 
Automobiles and Tires............ 26, 23, 19 qe 
Bicycles. .. Bbc otSEd» cd. Ci oe be 0 Si 
5ctn Gee CHEB: 5 « dc 00s wet 0UUs dn ..21 
Ds0eP HTENE. « oo o Se cdiieeengdeane scuba .35 
Building Material........... 52, 46, 44, 43, 30, 22, 15 
Curriages and | Buggies. 0 6 wee weed 
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OUR ADVERTISERS 


Any advertiser or any advertising agent 
using space in Successful Farming has the 
right to investigate our circulation in any 
way they choose at any time they choose, 
and we assure them of our active coopera- 
tion in such examination. If such ex- 
amination fails to show 600,000 circulation 
in any one month beginning September, 
1912, the advertiser is entitled to full 
return of all the money he has paid for 
space in Successful Farming in any month 
n which we have failed to furnish 600,000 
*irculation. 
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From Friend to Friend. 


CONFIDENCE 

The business of the world is done on 
confidence. Almost every act of man is 
based on confidence. 

Confidence is a natural attribute of 
men and animals. Baby birds, or ani- 
mals, are not afraid of anything until 
they have been taught fear by experience. 

A child believes that everything in the 
world was made for its use and pleasure. 
It will eat a poisonous weed, or put its 
little hands on a red hot stove in spite of 
the warning of its parents. The baby 
must be taught that the world is not en- 
tirely good. After a while, it learns that 
its confidence may properly and safely be 
restricted to the things approved by 
Father and Mother. It finds that it can 
save itself from the results of many dis- 
astrous — with bees and hot 
stoves and sharp knives by taking ad- 
vantage of the experience and knowledge 
of Father and Mother. 

The great problem for a child is to de- 
cide where to place his confidence—to de- 
cide whom to believe. 

That same problem confronts all of us. 

It is necessary that men should have 
confidence in other men. People are too 
busy to prove the honesty of the men who 
sell before they make a purchase. We 
can not afford to take the time to analyze 
every stick of candy we buy for the chil- 
dren to see if it contains poisonous color- 
ing matter. 

Ve can not take an expert with us to 
decide whether or not a suit is all wool, or 
a knife is all steel. 

We must have some way of being moral- 
ly certain that we are getting what we 
buy. 

Our local dealer is usually honest, and 
we can trust him to protect us as far as he 
can. But he can not be an expert con- 
cerning all the thousand and one thin 
he has for sale. No one could be. It 1s 
too much to expect. If he makes a mis- 
take sometimes we must not blame him. 
He is only human like the rest of us. 
And no human being can know all there 
is to know about everything. 

But in almost every line there are ex- 
a who know about that line. They 
rave most likely spent their lives in the| 
manufacturing of their particular spe- 
cialty. They may not know about other 
things, but they know their own business. 
They know whether or not thereis poison- 
ous color in their candy or shoddy in their 
“all wool” clothes. If they tell the truth, 
they know it and if they misrepresent, 
they know it. They can not plead igno- 
rance. It is their business to know. 
When they put their brand on their pro- 
duct they accept responsibility for it. 
They must make every piece of their 
branded product as good as every other 
piece. hey dare not lie about their 
roduct in an advertisement, or on the 
abel for they are sure to get caught. They 
dare not make some of it good and some of 
it poor for fear their customers will judge 
all their product by the po or specimens. 
When you buy these branded trade- 
marked goods of your dealer; or by mail, 
you can safely have confidence ‘that t ey are 
what they claim to be because the manu- 
facturers can’t afford to risk losing your 
trade any more than your dealer can af- 
ford to risk losing it. And the manu- 
facturer is an expert. He knows you will 
not excuse him on the score of ignorance. 
It is his business to know. 
If it is advertised in Successful Farming 
you have the added knowledge that you 
are protected by our guarantee. 
E. T. MEREDITH 
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An Engineering Triumph 





The car that makers of “cheap” cars have Extremely low price gives us a very small 


feared—the car dealers everywhere have 
hoped for. 


The car you have been waiting for—de- 


signed as you would have designed it, had you 
the say. 


Designed with the cost of maintenance and 
up-keep as the first consideration. 


Quality made possible by our superior 
facilities for analyzing and testing steel and 
all other materials that go into it—our own 
chemical-metallurgical laboratories. 


Light weight—which means light tire and 
other maintenance bills—made possible by 
the use of the best materials known to the 
science, heat treated in our own ovens. 


Price made possible only by the fact that, 
with our tremendous manufacturing facilities, 
we are able to produce this model in great 
numbers with every part interchangeable. 


We plan to make 30,000 cars of this model for 1914. 








Deliveries now under way. Demand tremendous so your 
order should be in your local Maxwell dealer's hands now if you hope to secure one in the near future. 


Send for our catalog ‘‘A’’ describing this wonderful Maxwell ‘‘25-4”’ 


t per car, but has created a 

d—and the small t 
many times multiplied suits us better a 
large profit per car on a few. 


margin of profi 
tremendous 


Briefly—Four cylinder, 25 horse power 
motor. “en bloc’ with detachable 
heads. Water cooled—thermo syphon sys- 
tem. Magneto; 3 speed, selective transmis- 
sion; cone clutch; centre control, left side 
drive; 103 inch wheel base; full 5 passenger 
body. Same size tires all round—30x3'4 
inches. Speed up to 50 miles per hour—60 
stripped. Equipped with everything the 
motorist needs for a trans-continental tour— 
Prest-O-lights; tire holder, ventilating wind 
shield, top and Jiffy Storm curtains. 


You can’t buy more of efficiency, of reliabil- 
ity, security or economy of up keep at any 






Maxwell Motor Co. 


Detroit Mich. 


Sept., 1913 


A Real Automobile for $750 


1914 Maxwell “25-4” 


Sept., 1913 
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FTER carefully read- 

A ing and studying the 
ways that have born 

suggested for financing the 
‘armers by writers for = 
various farm pers, 
would like to hen my 
deas on the subject. In- 
stead of sending a commit- 
vee to study foreign ways of 
financing the farmer, if 
Congress would spend this { 
same amount getting ac- 
quainted with the ideas of 
our own farmers they would 
arrive at a conclusion and 
get the laws made and in 
running order before the 
sommission would reach 
Europe. 

If it is our farmers you wish to finance, ask {/ 
them. They and they only know all the con- 
ditions and all the obstacles to be met with 
before one can own a farm in this country. oe 
Many of them who are too modest and re- \ 
tiring by nature to make a stump 
could give you an insight into the matters which are puzzling 
the brains of the outsiders who are sure that they know as 
much about the farmer’s affairs as he does himself. If they do 
not know what the farmers need, why, of course, they must 
admit to foreign nations that their country is more intellectual 
ae our own country—which in other matters has taken the 
ead. 

The only thing a commission will learn after it gets there is the 
old thread-bare fact that “circumstances alter cases,”’ and if we 
have laws that help our case we must make laws suited to the 
conditions that exist here. 


Where to Seek Information 


Where will you find out how to help them? Not from the 
members of Congress, for we farmers are not a ruling factor 
there; not from the manufacturer, banker, commission man, nor 
even the well-to-do farmer, who are fleecing the farmer instead 
of financing him; but go to the young and intelligent farmer 
who is just trying to get a foot-hold and he will tell you of con- 
litions of which you have never dreamed, of aspirations for 
modern silos, hog houses and all the modern appliances which 
would double his income, but which are as far from realization 
inder the present conditions as the moon is out of the reach 
of the babe who cries for it. 

He will also tell you how matters could be righted for him if 
he could have a voice in Congress, or even could his ideas be 
submitted to the press. ‘‘Why,” you exclaim, ‘‘he has the in- 
vitation to write to any or all of the farm papers.” Yes, and 
shat is just where it ends too. The class of people who are blam- 
ng the farmer for the high cost of living and therefore, would not 
help him, would never think of looking inside of a paper printed 
and contributed to by people interested in so thay one gps fel- 
low as a farmer or his “extravagant wife,’’ who is neither 
‘vicious nor lazy,” according to J. J. Hill in Mothers’ Mag- 
azine. 

Why not ask the well-to-do farmer of today? Surely he must 
»e the one to ask for he could not have gained his wealth, had 
he not been intelligent and used the modern appliances. Why? 
Because he has money to let, which, if the government came to 
yur aid, would have to be let at a lower rate of interest. Why 
2an not the surrounding farmers do as well? Here is an illus- 
ration: A and B each own a farm. A’s farm has the more 
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tertile soil but much poorer buildings 
and no silo, which we all admit to be 
the greatest money-maker of this age. 
B has everything modern in the shape 
of buildings and machinery necessary 
to the most successful results, finan- 


cially. 

an all A needs is advice, for 

his farm is the better. So advice he 
cts, which only adds to his disconten‘, 
for capital is not offered him and that 
he most needs—capital with which to 
buy the thorough-bred stock which has 
been the means of putting money into 
his neighbors’ pockets. You go to B 
and he will swell visibly over the 
praise you bestow on him, and will 
probably censure A for not faring like- 
wise, giving you the impression that A 
is intellectually his inferior, when per- 
haps the reverse is true. You go to A and ask him why 
he has found the farm a failure and he will tell you how 
he started with a very small payment (that perhaps also 
borrowed) and a very big mortgage, and how the in- 
terest, taxes and many other expenses must be met first, 
then if there is anything left, by a great deal of self- 
denial on the part of all the family, they have spent the re- 
mainder on improving. No money, no improvements, for no 
one will give money on a note unless you can prove that your 
farm is nearly paid for, and a chattel mortgage is undesirable 
from the standpoint of both parties. How he was looking for- 
ward to the time when he could feel secure in investing in a 
silo and still have enough in reserve to pay interest and taxes. 
You remark that B already has a silo, and you will learn for 
the first time that B’s farm was handed down to him by his 
father and that his father’s father got it from the government 
for a mere song. 

There are a few farmers who are using poor methods, but if 
you would consult with the slow (?) farmer as well as the ones 
you would class as modern farmers you will find that in nine 
cases out of ten there is a reason, lack of capital, back of all the 
seeming lack of knowledge. It is up to our government to put 
the capital in the hands of all purchasers who intend to make 
the farm purchased a permanent abode, and to withhold the 
capital from the speculator, just as the government land is now 
open to residents only. 


Here’s a Scheme 


If Congress would instruct every national bank, (and finan- 
cially back them) to pay over to ever actual farmer who wishes 
to own his own farm, within $500 of the purchasing price of his 
farm, the government to keep the deed until one-third of the 
value of the farm has been paid, and give to the purchaser a 
bond and the privilege to pay for the loan in yearly pcy nents 
of 3 per cent each and an additional payment of 3 per eent Jo7 
interest—which I am told the government usually gets on its 
investments—in thirty-four years the farm would be his, and 
that is what every farmer deserves for raising the necessities of 
life for his fellow-men for thirty-four years. Let the fellow at 
least be allowed his living and the purchasing price of his 
farm for his long term of labor. 

Now, say a man pays $7,000 for an improved farm. The 
government lends him $6,500. Each year the principle would, 
by the payment of 3 per cent, decline $195, and the next year his 
interest would be on a new principle, $195 .ess and nis interest 
that much easier to meet and at the same time the government 
would be getting the interest on the loan, and every payment 

Continued on page 47 
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EDITORIALS 


THE SOIL ROBBER 


HE robber takes money from the bank and puts nothing in. 

The business man knows that he must deposit before 

he can check out, and continue to deposit if he would continue 
to draw money out or maintain his credit. 

He who takes crop after crop from the soil and puts nothing 

back to replenish the supply of fertility is a robber. The busi- 

ness farmer knows that he must put fertility in if he wishes to 


draw fertility out. Are you a soil robber? 


PICK YOUR SEED CORN 
WE had a late fall last year and as a consequence it was 
an easy matter to obtain good seed corn in the spring. 
The fellow who took his seed corn from the crib has a pretty 
good stand, and, as usual, is loud in his expressions of the 
uselessness of picking seed corn early. 

Even the fellow who “‘intends’’ to pick his seed corn early is 
more likely to put it off in a season when he has a good stand 
of corn than when he has worried all summer over a poor 
stand. 

The only safe way is to plan to do it at a certain, definite 
and then doit. Do not let anything short of a most serious 
matter interfere with your seed corn harvest. You can do more 
in two or three days the latter part of September or first week 


in October to insure a good corn crop next year than you can do 


time 


in as many weeks when next season comes. 

It is impossible for anyone to know whether or not the corn 
will mature and become thoroughly dry this season before a 
freeze, but the chances are that it will not. The only safe plan 
is to gather a good supply of seed for next year and store it ina 
place where freezing can not injure it. 


FOOLISH LEGISLATION 


upon the 


Ss \IMETIMES demogogues work peculiar havoc 
", whom the demagogues claim will be helped 


“dear people 
up in North Dakota the 


the farmers at 2 cents a 


ertain legislation. For instance, 
ing grain for 
all that 


grain in 


men were slo! 


d taking Of course, the elevators 


iid the 


came in 
lities, but they gave the 


at a nominal 


then loc Aa 


ady intage of a speculative market 
t the notion that 2 cents was an outrateous charge 
imed half that ifficient. The y worked the 


rs into a feverish demand for a law that would compel 


amount Was st 


The law became 
The grain men 


men to store grain at 1 cent a bushel. 
, but storage at 1 cent a bushel did not. 
or “My ele- 
Nothing but 
They had no storage facilities on the 


said they were not storing grain any more, 


is full,”’ and what could the farmers do? 
1 a glutted market 
, 80 they were up against a losing game—and the elevator 

n gaining more profit than ever before. 
The Lowa legislature passed a law that railroads should carry 
people to the State Fair for a cent and a half a mile. The rail- 
resent such mandatory rates and have secured an injunc- 
ion to stop its inforcement. Would it not have been far better 
for the people to demand, not a che aper rate to the fair, for 


farmers are not poverty stricken, but better accommodation 


while riding at regular fare? As it is the people are packed into 
trains, they have to stand for hours and reach the fair so weary 
they can’t enjoy the outing, and know in advance that they 
must endure the same thing going home. This keeps thousands 
from attending the fairs. 

If we had a law that said so many only shall be put in a pas- 
senger car, and that decent accommodations shall be afforded 
to passengers as well as to the cattle, hogs and horses that ride 
to the fairs or to the stockyards, then the people could well 
afford to pay full fare. Not cheaper, but better service for man 
as well as for beast. 


PAYING THE ROAD TAX 


HERE are two ways of paying taxes. Maybe you never 
thought of but one. But here are two concrete examples 
that illustrate the point. 

Two farmers had access to the market reports by 
and both learned that the price of cotton was advanced a 
dollar a bale on a certain morning. One lived in a county 
where roads were good, the other where they were bad. Both 
used the same market. 

One farmer hauled but one bale because he couldn’t get 
through with a larger load. His gain for the day’s trip was $1. 
The other farmer hauled four bales at a load because the roads 
were good. He made a $4 gain, and did it quicker than the 
other man made his $1. In other words, one man paid a $3 
tax that day on roads, bad roads at that, and would continue to 
pay such tax until his county got good roads. 

A farmer in Sullivan county, Tenn., had one hundred busheis 
of potatoes rot in his cellar because he couldn’t haul them to his 
market place on account of bad roads. Potatoes went to $1.40 
a bushel, and the town was shipping them in to feed that local- 
ity. Not only potatoes were shipped in but ten carloads of all 
kinds of food products. The farmers lost that market by not 
being able to reach it. They paid a big tax for their bad roads. 

So it goes. Wherever roads are bad at any season of the 
year the farmers pay a big road tax by their losses. Yet they 
complain not, nor do they weep. But let anyone advocate 
paved roads so they can reach market any day in the year and 
They abuse the one who would 


*phone, 


they complain of the taxes. 
in the end save them money. 

What’s the difference whether you lose $10 on a market loss 
because of bad roads, or pay $10 towards a road tax that gives 
you a permanent market? The difference is many fold the $10. 
One is a perpetual tax—and poor business. 


MEDICAL FREEDOM OR TYRANNY 


iu the Owens bill passes Congress we, a liberty-loving, sup- 

posedly free people will be wearing the collar of a state school 
of healing. Our forefathers endured great hardships that they 
might come to a new country and escape the persecutions of the 
state church at home. This state church differed in different 
nations, but to all liberty-loving people it was equally ob- 
noxious. 

They got what they sought, the right to worship God ac- 
cording to the dictates of their individual consciences. A 


state church will never be tolerated in this country. 
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But the “regular’’—the “old school’’ doctors, professionally 
known as allopaths, have a notion that they can force this 
country to adopt a state school of healing, and that they will 
control the National Department of Health, with a secretary in 
the President’s cabinet, if the Owens bill goes through. 

This movement is bitterly fought by The National League 
for Medical Freedom, composed of physicians of all schools of 
practice, and anyone opposed to medical tyranny, which will 
surely result if the Owens bill becomes a law. Gradually the 
state laws that are passed indicate just what we may expect in 
case the doctors get control of a national department of health. 
The arbitrary rules adopted by boards of health are all made by 
the one school of medicine. 

There are other schools of medicine and of healing without 
medicine, claiming to conserve health just as well or better 
than the “regulars.” At present you have the right to hire 
any one of these to give you treatment. So long as medicine 
is not a science, this privilege ought to be yours. When they 
get healing down to a dead certainty, a science, then it might 
be best to force some folks to submit to treatment for the 
safety of the general public. But one doctor’s guess is as good 
as another’s, and it ought to be our right to gamble with our 
money any way we please in an attempt to get well. 

They can’t slam the school doors in your children’s faces 
because they do not present a certificate of membership in some 
particular church, but they can shut them out if they are not 
vaccinated—whether you believe in vaecination or not, or 
whether they are sick or not. 

Let’s go slow about adopting a state school of medicine— 
at least until the doctors can agree among themselves as to a 
sure line of procedure. The move is being made by self-seek- 
ing political doctors who would rather sit in a political job 
than make night drives to relieve the sick and afflicted. 

Teach us how to keep well, and we do not need arbitrary 
laws and a lot of political doctors to enforce them. 


REGARDING CHEAP PASSENGER RATES 


HE United States Court forbids the enforcement of the 
cent and a half rate passed by the Iowa legislature to be 
granted to the Iowa State Fair. The railroads protested against 
complying with the new law and secured an injunction to pre- 
vent its enforcement by the railroad commission. 

It is natural that the railroads should resent any such law, 
not because they would not or could not grant such a low rate 
to an event attracting 75,000 people, but because railroads are 
always careful lest any law interferring with their business gets 
on the statutes. Whether the state has a right to regulate 
rates within its border is a point of law that does not concern us 
in this discussion. But we wish to call attention to the fact 
that the roads do not consider a cent and a half rate con- 
fiscatory, for they grant it of their own free will and accord. 

For instance, before me lies a folder, May 1, 1913 (A-780-13) 
of the C. & N. W., that temps persons to take an excursion trip 
to Norfolk, Va., from various Iowa and surrounding points at 
various rates of fare, but the fare from the starting point to 
Norfolk by the shortest possible route is about 114 cents a mile, 
round trip. And that rate is for the best service the various 
lines can give a sightseeing passenger. It takes in the mountain 
region where road building is expensive and haul more costly 
than on our prairies. 

But this folder gives you eighteen different routes of travel, 
by rail and boat, and you can go clear up into Canada, or 
northern New England, and down by boat or through New 
York City, Boston, Phildaelphia, or any big Eastern city and 
return by a different route, hence my shortest route of 2,500 
miles is far below actual haul. 

They solicit this business at a very low rate and resent giving 
fowa farmers a similar rate to the State Fair in trains made up 
of poor cars, poor service, packed to standing and putting the 
passengers off in a very tired condition. It surely is not rest- 
ful travel such as would be a trip to Norfolk, Va. 

But this excursion folder has some peculiar discrimnations. 
For instance, if you live in Des Moines you can go to Norfolk 
for $41 over one of eighteen various routes. If you live in 
Cedar Rapids, it costs only $26.10 for the round trip. The dis- 
tance between Des Moines and Cedar Rapids is 69.8 miles. 
The difference in fare in favor of Cedar Rapids is $14.90. The 
regular fare from Des Moines to Cedar Rapids is only $2.84, but 
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the Des Moines passenger pays $14.90 more to get to Norfolk 
than does the Cedar Rapids passenger. The road charges the 
Des Moines passenger at the rate of 10.6 cents a mile to ride 
from Des Moines to Cedar Rapids and back in this excursion 
trip to Norfolk via Chicago. 

Look west from Des Moines and see something different. 
You can go on that excursion trip from Omaha or Council 
Bluffs for $43.50—only $2.50 more than from Des Moines, 
which is 202.1 miles closer to Norfolk than Omaha, making 
over 400 miles farther to haul the passenger. The regular rate 
on the C. & N. W. in Iowa is 2 cents a mile. This excursion 
rate for 404 miles between Des Moines and Omaha is only 6 
tenths of a cent a mile. The regular fare from Omaha to Cedar 
Rapids is only $6.95 and the difference in Norfolk fare from 
Omaha and Cedar Rapids is $17.40, so the Omaha passenger 
would save $3.50 by paying full fare to Cedar Rapids and 
buying his excursion ticket there. The Des Moines passenger 
would save $9.22 by going to Cedar Rapids to buy his ticket. 

These discriminatory rates are only samples. The whole 
thing makes a kick against low state fair rates a joke. What 
the C. & N. W. road does, they all do. They induce people to 
travel out of Iowa to far distant points, but kick about cheap 
fares for travel within the state that is purely educational 
and to their eternal benefit in the long run. Local travel saves 
to the state the fares paid. Other travel does not. 


LOOKING TOWARD MEXICO 


NTERVENTION is clamored for by those who could not be 
duced to take a gun and get on the firing line. The clamor 
comes from those who have obtained wealthy properties down 
there at their own risk, knowing it to be an unstable govern- 
ment. It is like asking the government to help collect a gamb- 
ling debt. But we get excited because some ignorant Mexicans 
have, in their struggle for real liberty, shot or captured an Ameri- 
can who hangs onto his American citizenship for life insurance 
reasons only while he reaps the golden harvest in a foreign land, 
and often incites the turmoil. 

Intervene with an army and a navy and sacrifice thousands of 
innocent lives to protect the humblest citizen who may be in 
peril in Mexico, if you are likewise ready to speedily and forcibly 
stand between the most humble citizen at home and his op- 
pressors. We protect the right of adventurers abroad, but let 
the humble citizen at home fight his own way through courts 
that mark time while he is lodged in prison without wealth to 
obtain a lawyer or release! 

Jingoism has gone to seed and the Americans, ever craving 
excitement and sensations, are blowing the seed hither and 
yon, especially during Chautauqua season! But we have graver 
problems, more urgent duties, requiring more heroic measures 
right in our daily midst. 

If Mexico does to a humble, adventurous citizen what some 
of the big powers of the business world do to him who stands 
in the way, we get excited and clamor for the other fellow to 
put down the rebellion and bring Mexico to her knees. But 
what if a rich man forces another out of his home as did Wm. 
Rockefeller, what if a poor man does languish in a prison at 
home while courts meet to adjourn month after month—that’s 
another matter and he who mentions these home problems is a 
yellow journalist! 


FRAUD HURTS BREEDS 


HENEVER a breed association for a moment counten- 

ances fraudulently acquired pedigrees, it hurts the pure 

bred livestock industry far more than it could possibly hurt, by 
exposure and expulsion, the reascais perpetrating the fraud. 

A few years ago a breed association stood up for and back 
of one who was caught in the act of selling cattle that had no 
right to the pedigrees accompanying them. It should have 
cleaned house then and there, as it had to do eventually. It 
got a backset that will take years to overcome. 

During recent years frauds have been proven against cer- 
tain breeders and importers of draft horses, yet their horse as- 
sociation thinks it serves its own interests best by trying to 
keep the scandal quiet. A thorough housecleaning would be a 
big advertisement to that breed and restore confidence in time. 

Honesty is the best policy, even in anything pertaining to the 
farm. 
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made himself unpopular 


WILSON 


RESIDENT 


with a lot of United States senators when he announced 


very 
that he wasn’t going to take any vacation himself this 
mmer, and emeted Comma to stay on the job and pass a 
irrency bill after it got through with the tariff revision. The 
Senate is going tostay and do its work, not because all the sena- 
tors want to, but because they know the country is with the 
President on the proposition. 

Mr. Wilson knows that the Democratic tariff bill of 1894 
didn’t have anything to do with the panic of 1893. He knows 
that there wasn’t any good reason for the panic of 1907, and 
he believes that certain gentlemen in Wall Street, who don’t 
like the Underwood tariff bill will try to make another tariff 
panic to order, and charge it to the new tariff, if they get a 
chance. The President believes that the present currency laws 
make it easily possible for a few men who control the big New 
York City banks to say whether or not the country shall do 
business by granting or refusing credit to business men. 
Mr. Wilson wants the currency laws changed so that nobody can 
monopolize either currency or credit. He is urging a cur- 
rency bill that he believes will destroy the power of Wall 
Street over the banks of the country. If this bill passes, he be- 
lieves there can be no such thing as a panic in the country. 

Senators who are against currency reform wanted to put the 
job off until the regular session of Congress next winter. They 
ts that with several hundred important bills on the calendars, 
it would be easier for them to manipulate currency legislation 
and make the kind of terms they want, than in a special session, 
with nothing else to do. So the senators who don’t want Wall 
Street’s monopoly interfered with, have been kicking about 
staying in Washington during the summer. 

“It’s a shame and a disgrace,” said Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge, “‘to keep senators here in this torrid weather.” 

There’s a lot of sympathy in the Senate with Lodge’s view. 
Senators get $7,500 a year salary, and haven’t been in the habit 
of working the year ‘round. Many of them have private 
yachts, summer homes, automobiles and plans for European 
trips. The President isn’t at all worried about the Senate, 
though. He knows as well as the Wall Street senators of the 
advantage they will have if they can put off the currency bill 

intil the regular session, and, while it is hot in Washington in 
the summer, he has a canny notion that the average citizen 
who works on the farm or in the factory through the hot weath- 
er, is not greatly distressed because the senators are for once 
earning their salaries. 

The currency bill will pass. The Lodges and Penrojes and 
special interests senators are in the minority in the Senate now- 
adays, and will be fewer after the first senatorial elections held 
by popular vote. Now that senators have got to go to the peo- 
ple for election, they care a lot more than they did for what the 
fellow back home thinks, and less for the opinion of the trust 
magnates and Wall Street lawyers. That’s one reason senators 
are drinking plain city water in their offices this summer, in- 
stead of the lemonade and imported mineral waters that used 
to be supplied them at public expense. 


Sidelights on Parcel Post 


OM” Platt, President of the United States Express Com- 
pany, kept his seatin the United States Senate for many 
years for the main purpose of preventing establishment 

of a parcel post, and other postal reforms that would interfere 
with the express company graft. 

Since Platt died, the country has begun to find out how big 
and costly was this graft, and, naturally, the express companies 
have lost their control in Congress. When they couldn’t 
longer prevent a parcel post, they loaded it up in the Senate 
with the zone system, high rates and a lot of regulations that 
made it inconvenient, and were expected to prevent it from being 
& success 

Before the bill passed, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
had started to get after the express monopoly, and had mapped 
out a block system by which express rates were to be reduced 
uniform throughout the country. The 


and made 


somewhat 
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House had passed a parcel post bill which provided for flat rates 
to any point, and would have hurt the express companies badly, 
or put them out of business. Certain senators representing 
railroad and express interests got hold of the Interstate Com- 
merce + “~ block map and put it into the parcel post bill, 
making the postal zones practically the same as the proposed 
express zones, and making the parcel post rates a little higher 
generally than the proposed new express rates. Then the Senate 
gave the Postmaster General so little money with which to 
start the parcel post system that it seemed certain it could never 
be made successful. 

But when the bill went to conference, a little labor union 
congressman from Maryland, who chews tobacco and don’t 

ive a hang for express companies, put a joker into the bill. 
There have been many jokers in ills, written for the 
benefit of the railroads and express companies. Nobody before, 
however, had ever tried to put in a joker for the benefit of the 
people, and the express company and rai senators never 
suspected “Davy” Lewis’s p h of being a joker, so it 
went through and became part of the law, and when the Post- 
master General ordered a reduction in parcel post rates a few 
weeks ago, and pointed out that Lewis’s joker gave him full 
power to change the rates, zones and regulations as he pleased, 
without the consent of eS a lot of the express and rail- 
road senators got very wrothy about it. 

While these senators, headed by Bryan of Florida, whose 
father-in-law is a railroad president, were making a row over 
Burleson’s new parcel post rates, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission made public the new express rates and zone sys- 
tem after which the Senate had copied its parcel post plan. 

The Interstate Commission’s order will cut deep into taz big 
profits the express companies have been making. It will also 
greatly increase the post-office revenues, and will make possible 
cheaper parcel post rates and 1 cent age. Instead cf hand- 
ling only the little packages for long di ces, while the express 
companies get all the larger packages and short hauls in which 
there is any profit, as has _ the case, the parcel post will 
now get all the short hauls on packages up to twenty pounds, 
and the express companies will hove to take the long hauls. 

As a rule, it will be cheaper to send packages of five pounds 
or less by parcel post, to any point, than to send them by ex- 
press. It will be much cheaper to send packages of twenty 
pounds or less by parcel post, up to one hundred and fifty miles, 
than to send them by express. And, generally, it will be cheaper 
to send packages of five pounds or more by express, to points 
more than one hundred and fifty miles away, than it will be to 
send trem by parcel post. 

But that isn’t all that the express companies have to worry 
about. They’ve been trying for years to force Co ss to 
raise the cent a pound mail rate on magazines and periodicals, 
and, while they’ve been trying to prove that this rate was too 
low, the express companies themselves have been carrying most 
of the periodicals by express for distances up to a thousand 
miles or more, for a cent a pound or less, while the post-office 
has been getting only the long distance business. Now the ex- 
press companies are compe to raise their rates on the mag- 
azines, — most of them will go by mail because it will be cheap- 
er te send them that way, even for shorter distances. This 
change alone is expected to add several million dollars a year to 
postal revenues. 

With increased revenues, we can have still cheaper and bet- 
ter postal facilities, and parcel t rates will be further re- 
duced. Some of the big profits that have been enabling the ex- 
press companies to declare dividends of 136 and 200 per cent, 
are now going to the common people, through the postoffice. 


The Lobby Investigation 


N the reports of the Senate lobby investigation, the news- 
papers generally have been giving a lot of space to the state- 
ments of reactionary congressmen and others who dramati- 

cally went on the mead ead called Martin M. Mulhall various 
kinds of a liar. The same papers haven’t said much about the 


Continued on page 21 
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HE really important 
| crop, the one that 
means whether our 
nation shall continue, or 
shall go the way of Greece 
with her art and refine- 
ment, and Rome with her 
military andizement, 
is now in the making. 
As farmers where are we putting 
i the most of our time and attention 
j in the hog house, or in the man house? 
' I don’t want to be understood as 
finding fault with any man’s desire to 
do the very best possible for himself 
and family in a financial way. No one appreciates the refine- 
ments of life which come with the accumulation of money 
and its purchases more than I do, but I feel that many of us 
neglect possible opportunities for the betterment of the man 
crop at times. 

yhat are the hog crops for, if not to help us in producing bet- 
ter man crops. 

Grecian civilization wouldn’t work today; it was founded on 
slavery. I believe that God caused it to fai because of this fact, 
as much as any other. We must have willing service. We 
can not make progress with slave labor. Our own civil experi- 
ences demonstrate this fact. 

The Grecian mother had every pre-natal advantage in the 
effort to produce a perfect offspring, one that would be a bene- 
fit to the civilization of that day. Are we, as farmers, giving the 
mothers of our children the same opportunities we give that 
high priced mare for a while previous to foaling? 

Yo we let her do just easy exercise and watch the diet, the 
while we study to have hér environment as congenial and 
happy as possible? If not, we are doing ourselves and her a 
wrong, ond enmaotinn an offense to the child. 

We mustn’t starve the mare and cuss the colt for being runty; 
and if we are to have well set up chaps, with meat on their bones, 
and style and action, why, it is up to us. 

I get tired of reading about hogs and corn. One might think 
there was nothing but hogs and corn on earth. 

How about the maternity room, and the nurse? Ever take 
any thought about that? I don’t mean that one shall go to a 
whole lot of unnecessary expense, but you want a level headed 
woman around to do things. It pays to know before hand. 

How About the Children 

What kind of an environment are you raising those chaps in, 
and what kind of a school do they go to? Are they getting half 
a show, and a chance to eat and sleep, and run around the lot 
and kick up their heels, just like the colts; or do you keep them 
bugging ’taters, or hoeing corn all the time? 

Boys like to go fishing sometimes, like to snare suckers, and 

addie round in the water, and bake in the sunshine, and get 
Plisters on their backs and stone bruises on their feet—an I 
believe it is good for them. 

How is your school? A ramshackle building, slouchy teacher 
who ‘‘stays round” about six hours a day for the money there 
is in it, or a live up-to-date one, in a nice, clean building? Is 
she competent and interested in getting your children and mine 
interested in the big things of life? 

We have been talking a long time about judging horses, 
cows, hogs, etc., by their conformation and performance. We 
will begin after awhile to judge men more by their performance, 
and when we do, the race of runts, mental as well as physical, 
will gradually disappear. 

We all admire the big, safe, sane, surefooted, well set-up 
horse that comes down the pike, with a 
mission in life, every step counting, and 
every step carrying him on that mission 
of usefulness to mankind and God’s 
world. 

We all admire that man who has 
some serious interest in living, for the 
service of mankind, and the better- 
ment of God’s world. Maybe we don’t 
entirely agree with him, but if the man 
is honest, and if he is earnest in what he is 
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By ERNEST MERRILL 


trying to do, we, if we are honest ourselves, will laud his cf- 
forts and acclaim his results. 

We need more of that kind of men, and there is but one way to 
get them—only one. 

They have to come from the farms, because the farms only 
furnish the congenial environment for the development of the 
American breed to capacity, prolificacy, and usefulness. 

The greatest demand of our time is for men who can do 
things, and while we can not put brains in a child’s head, we 
ean teach him to think for himself, and by giving him a 
chance, he will develop that most useful of human attributes, 
initiative. 

Begin Training Early 

We’ve got to catch ’em young. Why, a two year old knows 
lots of things now that a six year old didn’t know when you and 
I were small; knows things they can not even express in words. 

We can not begin too young with lessons of discipline, the 
lesson of obedience, respect for law. 

We must teach them right and wrong. It is my duty to you 
and it is your duty to me; and not England, but America ex- 
pects every man to do his duty. 

If we are to have a law abiding people, we have to teach 
the children obedience. 

If we are to have a people of initiative and action, we must 
keep off the shackles and hobbles, and give the minds of these 
children a chance to develop and grow. 

There is no use for we farmers to get rattled about the falling 
off in the number of farm laborers, because one manure spreader 
will do the work of two hands, and one hay loader will more 
than double your capacity to get in the hay crop; but we will 
need more brains as the days go by to work 
the machines which will come, and it is up 
to us to do our share. 

We don’t need the quantity, China has 
that. What we need is quality stuff. That 
market has never been glutted. 
= Don’t Forget the Girl 
~ I should like to make a plea for the fullest 
= education of the girl in the farm home; that 
ee as she shall have every possible educational 
. wig ~“* Y advantage commensurate with the financial 

- i condition of her own initiative to get a 
thorough grounding in domestic science. 


I know a fellow who married a girl, and she could play the 
piano beautifully and sing to make any one happy; but she 
couldn’t make good bread. She tried faithfully pm § hard; the 
bread was also hard; and it took a long time before her bread 
was fit to eat; she had staying quality, and she finally con- 
quered her problem, but it cost a small barrel of hard earned 
dees in wasted flour and sad bread and people. 

This all might have been avoided had her education been 
complete in the first place. 

I can’t tell the things her husband had to learn, because the 
editor limits my space. 

The advertisement of a pony man caught my eye a bit ago, 
Did you ever know a boy to run away from the farm on a 
pony? I never did. My brother-in-law is a shoemaker who has 
waked at one bench, a laster, in one factory for the past fifteen 

ears. Brother farmer, would you fancy that sort of a job? 

tow about your boy? Do you think you would fancy his being 
in the place of this thin chested, anemic, consumptive shoe- 
maker? 

The place for farm boys is on the farm, and the way to get 
them to see it that way is to make the farm the most attractive 

lace on earth. We must show him how to get both sorts out of 
arm life, the fun aad the cash, for they are both there. 

Let us not be stingy with our time, of 
course, I know it is our most valuable as- 
set, but if we take time in helping our 
boys to get along, it will all come back to 
us, and the feeling that when we pass out 
the farm will go right on, and a boy, one 
of our boys, our own flesh and blood will 
be at the helm, will pay for all the time 
and bother ard trouble. 

Continued on page 29 
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band and the autos 


Is Bryan going to 


HAT’S stranger? Why the 
ind the big reception committee? 
speak at your Chautauqua?” 

You're dead wrong, sir. We have no chautauqua, and 
not looking for Bryan. We're just a- waiting for the 
lfa Special train due here in a few minutes 
What in Sam Hill 
[ reckon you don’t live in these parts. Of course, 
tand. Holden is coming * 
“You mean Professor Holden, the corn man?” 
ou bet! Holden is coming with a special train 
rmers more about alfalfa.” 
“You don’t expect farm- 
in from thresh- 


you don 
" 
To teach our 


Lo one 
nd listen to a ce lege 
ilk alfalfa, do you 
, man, there’s sc arcely 
mer in town right 
se men in the autos 
mostly farmers. But 
u're not ‘on.’ Holden 
oesn’t expect the farmers 
quit work and come into 
town to hear about alfalfa 
hat won't go this time of 
ear, 80 he’s going to send 
epeakers right out into the rofessor Hk 
und hold meetings 
ns. There'll be six mectings started in a few 
ites after they a central one in town for business 
en, retired farmers and farmers living nearby, and five other 
eetings way out on farms, miles from town. Two of these 
tos go to each place, with speakers and charts and samples of 
falfa, etc. The farmers quit work and meet at the appointed 
a set time, they do not have to go far or 
aste any time 
Well. by 
hat’s the game anvway 
Mr. Holden's scheme 


Harve now as he 


ountry 


come, 


rms at BO you see 


Jinks, that’s quite a scheme. 


Who got it up? 
He is working for the Inter- 


ster Company ad of their extension 


Iden explains the import 


a ek Se aR 


By means of autos the speakers were soon several miles in the country 
The gospel of alfalfa was preached right out on the farm. 


He has it organized to do just such work as 
did the college extension department he had charge of at 
the Iowa State College. The Alfalfa Special has on board 
several speakers from the Harvester Company, and speakers 
from our Missouri Agricultural College while in Missouri, 
and from Ames College when in Iowa, and the Burlington 
railroad furnishes the train. So, you see, it issome big stunt. 
“They have nothing to sell. It is purely educational. Of 

course, everybody will benefit if the ol are made more 

prosperous by growing alfalfa. They will send a man to teach 
any farmer how to grow alfalfa if he will room and board the 
man whom they send. They are determined to follow it up and 
make a success of this effort. Every man who succeeds with 
alfalfa is an evangelist to spread the gospel of alfalfa, which is 
the forerunner of prosperity. ‘Alfalfa on every farm,’ is their 


OTTO. 


re tment. 


Here she comes. If you’ve got a couple or three hours in 

town just jump into one of these autos and go out to a meet- 
ing. 

The Auto Eliminates Distances 

There never was pulled 
off an educational stunt like 
the Alfalfa Special. Nor 
could it have been pulled off 
except by means of the 
automobile. It was a com- 
bination train-auto special. 
and it worked. a 

e —— were held 
on farms, ssible, where 
a patch of athette Was grow- 
ing. Sometimes this meant 
going out several miles from 
the station, but with the 
auto, this was possible in a 
few minutes. 

It was the good fortune of the editors of Successful Farming to 
be guests on that train. I’ve been out on a Corn Special, a 
Soil Special, and the like, but never have I seen anything like 
the combined auto-train Alfalfa Special, where the speakers 
went to the people instead of the people coming to the speakers 
I’ve known hardened farmers to drive miles over frozen roads 
in the face of a winter storm to hear the gospel of better seed 
corn for half an hour, but this was a case of white collared men 
riding miles out into the country in autos that slid around in the 
deep dust of a prolonged drouth, with the thermometer stand- 
ing above 100 degrees in the shade, and the wind like a blast 

Continued on page 36 
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NEW PARCEL POST RATES 


On and after August 15, 1913, the limit 
of weight of parcels of fourth-class mail | 


for delivery within the first and second | ; 


zones shall be increased from eleven | 
pounds to twenty pounds. The rate of 
postage on parcels exceeding four ounces in 
weight shall be 5 cents for the first pound 
and 1 cent for each additional two pounds 
er fraction thereof when intended for local 
delivery, and 5 cents for the first pound 
and 1 cent for each additional pound or 
fraction thereof when intended for de- 
livery at other offices within the first and 
second zones. 
Sections 1, 3, 7 and 15, Parcel Post 
Regulations are amended accordingly. 
he pound rates of postage in the first | 
and second zones shall be as follows: 























| First Zone | 
Weight — — — Second 
in Local Zone Zone | 
Pounds Rate Rate Rate 
beweees $0.05 $0.05 | $0.05 
acess 06 06 06 | 
peaeey 06 07 07 | 
S.% 07 08 | 08 
5.. 07 .09 | 09 
a OS .10 10 
7 | 08 11 11 
8.. 09 12 12 
] 09 13 |.. 13 
id.. 10 14 | 14 
il | 10 15 15 
i2.. ll 16 | 16 
i3.. 11 17 17 | 
i4.. bell 12 .18 18 | 
IBULAT..6 | 12 19 | 19 | 
6.. : .13 20 | 20 
= , ‘ 13 a 21 
Pine me ai | oht...dnaias 22 - 22 
intena 68 14 | 23 | 23 
15 | 24 


BOs -. 5 | 24 


The rate for local delivery shall apply to 
all parcels mailed at a postoffice from | 
which a rural route starts for delivery on 
such route, or mailed at any point on such | 
route for delivery at any other point 
thereon, or at the office from which the 
route starts, or on any rural route start- 
ing therefrom, and on all matter mailed at 
a city carrier office, or at any point within 
its delivery limits for delivery by car- 
riers from that office, or at any office for 
local delivery. 

Fresh meats and other articles men- 
tioned in paragraph 2, Section 34, Parcel 
Post Regulations, when inclosed and 
wrapped in the manner prescribed b 
the last sentence of that paragraph, will 
be accepted for mailing to offices within 
the first and second zones. 

Attention is directed to the fact that 
the above changes in postage rates and 
weight apply only to the local first, and 
second zones. 


SAVE YOUR PAPERS 

We receive a great many requests for 
back numbers of Successful Farming in 
which some particular articles or series of 
articles were published. We are always 
glad to fill these requests when it is pos- 
sible for us to do so, but in many cases our 
supply of the issue desired is entirely ex- 
hausted. 

Many persons who would not think of 
destroying a useful book of reference, fail 
to realize that by putting together their 
copies of Successful Farming for a year 
they may have one of the most useful 
books of general information obtainable 
For 60 cents we can furnish you a binder 
into which each copy can be piaced when 
received and it will thus be preserved. 

You will be surprised at the number of 
times you will rler to back numbers if 
you have them handy. It is only possible 
to carry a small amount of information in 
our miads, but it is not difficult to so ar- 
range a great supply of information that 
we can easily find that which we desire 
0 use. 
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Will The Others Burn? 


You can’t fireproof hay or household goods. Therefore you can’t be sure 
you will never have a fire. But you can limit the fire to the building in 
which it started or even to the room in which it first blazes up, if your wood 
work and your buildings are painted with 


Pyrolin Fireproof Paint. 


Costs More Because it is Better 
3 Besides being fireproof, it is weatherproof, goes farther and lasts longer { 
than the best ready mixed or home mixed paint. Pure linseed oil, white 
lead, zinc and Pyrolin Fireproof Liquid are its principal ingredients. 


Make a Six Months Test at Our Expense 


This is a picture of a small piece of This is a picture of a smal! sam- 
wood painted with Pyrolin Fireproof | ple can of Pyrolin Fireproof 
Paint. We will send it to you and | Paint, which we will send to you 
gre you @ gallon of Pyrolin Fireproof | by parcel post free of charge if you 

aint if you can burn it up in a half | will paint a board withit on both 
2 hour by ~~ lighted pe ney | to it on a“ =e edges and ends. 
at one end one at a time after having ‘ut the bo away till next sprin 
whittled the paint offfof the end to give | give it any fire test you want to site yn 
you & chance to light it. buy Pyrolin Fireproof Paint after that test. 


on 
: s . 

The Iowa Paint Manufacturing Co., Ft. Dodge, Iowa 
Mail This Coupon Today —— 
lowa Paint Mfg. Co., Ft. Dodge Iowa 
: In accordance with your advertisement in Successful Farming, please send me sample of 
wood painted with Pyrolin Fireproof Paint and also a sample of Pyrolin Fireproof paint which 
I agree to test asinstructed in your advertisement. There is to be no charge and I put 
myself under no obligation by making this request. 
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~ Phelp’s Greatest 
Storm Buggy Offer 


f 
$25 to $40 on Cuarautens Quality 


Here’s the favorite of the Phelps factory. Everybody who sees the 
new Phelps Storm Buggy thinks it’s the Anest piece of workmanship 
even Phelps ever produced in his famous line of Split Hickory Vehicles. 
For winter and summer service it’s just what you've been wanting. 


Keeps As Warm As Your Living Room— 
On Coldest Days It’s Wind, Cold and Storm Proof 


and in two seconds you can open ail sides, and you have just a fine 
looking, light, smooth riding buggy that any man could justly be 
proud of. No jar or jostle anywhere. You can get into it on the 
coldest — day and have the whole inside as comfortable as any 
room in your house. Free from biting winds, blowing snow, rain or 
sleet! It’s guaranteed for two years. And it’s sold on the most 
Seaqonable proposition ever heard of. There have been storm 

fully $50 this—and they couldn't compare 

construction and fine 
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Mention Successful Farming’s guarantee when writing to advertisers. 
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AGRICULTURAL 
DISTRIBUTION 


By KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD 


HAT is the real cause of the high 
cost of living? We shall not at- 
tempt to add to the list of 

answers to this query. One effect 
of the agitation about the high cost of liv- 
ing has been to call attention to the pre 
ent expensive and clumsy dis- 
tributing products of the soil to the 
ultimate consumers. The clumsiness and 
excessive cost of this method of distribu- 
— Dn y tone bene betw =i 
ample, in y ween 
price which the farmer gets and the price 
which the consumer pays; in the —— 
ently large amounts taken by the middle- 
men for necessary but minor service in 
the productive process; in the failure of 
localities to produce their own food; 
and in the consequent extravagance of 
long hauls. 

Lac 


neither party at the ends of the trans- 
action is satisfied, the middleman must be 
the author of the ills of which we com- 


‘plain. The facts are, however, that the 
situation is much more complicated than 
‘that. 
Too Many Middlemen 

We doubt very much whether, on the 
whole, individual middlemen make ex- 
cessive percentages. There are, however 
too many of them. The machinery of 


distribution is Gomez 908 complicated. | § 


And it must be remembered that the farm- 
,ers themselves are often to blame. 

The problem of distributing the Hood 
River apples of the first class is compara- 
tively easy because both middlemen and 
cons mers know precisely what is being 
purchased. There has to be no repacking. 
There are no chances of loss in the pur- 
chase of inferior stock, and the trans- 
portation and handling can be just as 
simple as modern methods can make 
them. 

Too Many Hauls 

If one makes a little study of the market 
conditions in the average small city situ- 
ated in an agricultural region, he will be 
lamazed at the amount of produce shipped 
from that town to the larger centers, and 
jat the large amount of almost identical 
yroducts shipped into the same town from 

ot centers. Here is sheer 
waste. ‘The consumers have to pay two 
nits of transportation on the railway, and 
or several extra handlings by middlemen, 
or produce that could be raised at home 
und that the consumer should get earlier, 
und consequently fresher. 
The problem of the great city is dif- 
erent. Everything must be shipped from 


hose same 


| 





a considerable distance. Here we meet 
the greatest difficulty in our whole market- 
ing a. While things are done on a 


the city itself is 
that the costs of handling 


of are 
vy. 
It is also 
habits of the consumer constitute one of 
food supply. ‘The habit of ordering # Httle 
’ it ing a litt 
at a time, the cost of distributing from a 
central store over a large the fact 
that the middlemen have to take all the 
risks of loss, the prodigious waste of food in 
hotels and restaurants, and even in private 
houses, are all factors in making the costs 
of living high. 
Raise More Locally 
In aiming at relief from the present 
situation, we must follow a few main lines 
of endeavor. For very large areas of our 
sammie, and Sex aap ide 
our 


Flour and tropical fruits must 

and may have to come from a distance; 
and yet to get. che. meat in America is 
to increase the local supply. 

Our people are now demandi 
ducts out of season and thee mal be 
shipped in. This demand will be supplied, 
but it is tremendously expensive and, in 
eneral, unnecessary. Nevertheless, the 
merease of home-grown products is one 
means of relief. 

While the rates of transportation on 
steam railways are low for food products 
carried a long distance, farmers supply- 
ing the nearby market are often seriously 
handicapped by the high rates. Our 
transportation policy seems to be set 
against the man who has to ship fifty 
miles and in favor of the man who has to 
ship three thousand miles. 

he parcel post will tend to remedy this 
to some degree, but probably the develop- 
ment of trolley freights is the surest and 
most permanent remedy. 


Cooperative and Municipal Marketing 
In the smaller places situated in reas- 





onably good farming. regions, many pro- 
ducers believe that much more can be done | 
than is now done, by the method of direct 
selling either by individual producers who 
sell to individual consumers or by coopera- 
tive societies of producers selling to co- 
operative societies of consumers. This 
latter method is likely to undergo a very 
large development in this country in the | 
next few years. 
— righted by Business America Rural Press 
ureau 
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STOPPED SHORT 
Taking Tonics, and Built up on Right Food. 


The mistake is frequently made of 
trying to build up a worn-out nervous sys- 
tem on so-called tonics—drugs. 

New material from which to rebuild 
wasted nerve cells, is what should be sup- 
plied, and this can be obtained only from 
proper food. ~ 

“Two years I found myself on the 
verge of a complete nervous collapse, due 
to overwork and study, and to illness in 
the family,”’ writes a Wis. young mother. 

“My friends became alarmed because 
I grew pale and thin and could not sleep 
nights. I took various tonies prescribed 
by physici but their effects wore off 
shortly after I stopped taking them. M 
food did not seem to nourish me and 
gained no flesh nor blood. 

“Reading of Grape-Nuts, I determined 
to stop the tonics and sec what a change 
of diet would do. I ate G Nuts four 
times a day with cream drank milk 
also, went to bed early after eating a dish 
of Grape-Nuts before retiring. 

“In about two weeks I was sleeping 
soundly. In a short time gained 20 Ibs. 
on weight and felt like a different woman. 
My little hter whom I was obliged 
to keep out of school last spring on ac- 
count of chronic catarrh, has changed 
from a thin, pale nervous child to a rosy 
healthy girl and has gone back to school 


perfectly apparent that the this 


“Grape-Nuts and fresh air were the 
ee On used to accomplish the happy 
results.”’ 


Name given 


Creek, Mich. 
“The 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 








— 


~ "= “I 
Backing Up the Purchaser 
If we didn’t care what you or anybody else 
was going to think of us, we could sel! engines 
and other machines,for much less money, but 
we could not put I H C quality into them. 
The | H_ C way is to build always for the 
t and good will of the American farmer, 
and to that end it has been successfully work- 
ing for many years. The who sells you 
an I H C engine expects on its merits to do 
business with you again. The farmer who 
buys an 


IHC OIL and GAS ENGINE 


knows it is the best engine bargain because it 
gives him efficient service in all kinds of farm 
work—pumping, sawing wood, spraying, run- 
ning repair shop, gri e, cream separa- 
tor, etc. 

I H C oil and gas engines operate on gas, 
gasoline, naphtha, kerosene, distillate, and al- 
cohol. Sizes range from 1 to 50-horse power. 
They are built vertical, horizontal, rtable, 
stationary, skidded, air-cooled an water- 
cooled. H C oil tractors—6-12 to 30-60 
horse power. 

Look overan I H C engine at the local 
dealer’s. Learn from him what it will do for 
you, or write for catalogues to 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 


(Incorporated) 
Chicago : : : USA 


Read every ad. and when writing to 
advertisers mention Successful Farm- 
ing’s guarantee. 
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THE MACHINERY BATH 
If your machinery is left in the field | 
rom season to season, this is not for you. 
A lack of housing room for tools and im- 
plements puts you in the next lower class, 
which spells failure. 

Many farmers put away their machinery 
because they don’t like the advertisement 
of one left in the fence corner. If that is 
your sole motive, you are likely stopping 
mly half the leak. 

com barrows and drills gather muck 
soil when in use. This collects and re- 
mains in the corners, holes and fittings 
On the last day the machine is in use, leave 
it near the pump. Drench it thoroughly 
if you have a hose, so much the easier 
See that every particle of soil and rubbish 
is washed out of the crooks and crannies 
When the machine has dried off, place it 
in the shed. In moist climates earth left 
in the joints will cause almost as much 
rotting of wood-work as exposure in the 


open. 

If there is no floor in the shed, be sure 
to i. blocks under all wheels. Contact 
with the ground even for a season may 
ruin a felly. 

And while you are down on your knees 
you may as well make a general — 
tion of the parts of the machine. ake 
the necessary repairs at the close of the 
season. You'll save time and can start 
off the next season with a flourish and full 
head of steam. Don’t past to put a thin 
coating of oil on all blades ard cutting 
parts. Iftheyareverymuch , wrap 
acloth about them to prevent injury to ani- 
mals. Failure to do this may mean a 
severe and painful injury to your own boy 
when sent to the shed for an article. 

Merely putting away the machinery 
isn’t cn If you have ample room, 
each piece may be lined up on the floor. 
When you economize space by anes it 

,» use care in stacking it away. Your 

ed shouldn’t look like a junk heap. It 

will take less time then to assemble the 
machines and may prevent breakage. 

It isn’t the shed alone that will make 
your machinery last its natural life, but 
‘t’s the care you take of the machinery 
that counts.—Dick Dickinson. 


General Ginger says, “A 
freeze comes every year, but 
tomorrow never comes, and 





consequently the “tomorrow” 
fellow usually gets his seed | 
yorn after it is frozen.” 


CANE AND KAFIR SILAGE 
Those who live where these drouth- 
esistant crops can be grown better than 
sorn need not despair of having good 


e. 

It is commonly believed that cane or 
sorghum silage will be more sour than corn 
silage, but when cane is sufficiently ma- 
ured, so the seed is ripe, it makes a silage 
sontaining less acid than corn does. For 
attening cattle the cane silage is excel- 
ent because of its high carbon contents. 

Kafir silage is not relished quite as 
much as corn or cane silage, but stock eat 
t readily enough. 


All sickles should be removed from 
mowers and binders, well oiled and 
wrapped in an old gunny-sack or a piece of 
sanvas, and laid away where they will not 
zet damp and rust out, nor endanger the 
life and limb of human beings and live- 
stock around the farm. 


Use the advertising index. It is a source 
of information. There may be several 
things advertised in this issue that you 
will be especially interested in. The in- 
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The Merger of East and West 


“But there is neither East nor West, Border, nor Breed, nor Birth, 
When two strong men stand face to face, tho’ they come from the ends of the earth!” 


In the “Ballad of East and 
West,” Kipling tells the story 
of an Indian border bandit 
pursued to his hiding place 
in the hills by an English 
colonel’s son. 


These men were of different 
races and represented widely 
different ideas of life. But, as 
they came face to face, each 
found in the other elements 
of character which made 
them friends. 


In this country, before the 
days of the telephone, in- 
frequent and indirect com- 
munication tended to keep the 
people of the various sections 
separated and apart. 


| AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


FARMING 


One System 
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—KIPLING, 


The telephone, by maki 
communication quick and 
direct, has been a great 
cementing force. It has 
broken down the barriers ot 
distance. It has made us 
a homogeneous people. 


The Bell System, with its 
7,500,000 telephones connect- 
ing the east and the west, the 
north and the south, makes 
one great neighborhood of 
the whole country. 


It brings us together 
27,000,000 times a day, and 
thus develops our common 
interests, facilitates our com- 
mercial dealings and promotes 
the patriotism of the people. 


Universal Service 








Suey 








from 


more heat or 
fumes and soot 


dealer's name, write us 





TF 
COOL DAYS A-COMING 


TIME TO THINK OF FURNACES 


Prepare yourself now for cold, snappy weather. Don't go through another season trying to coax 
heat from a poor furnace—don’t burn up money in a fuel wasting stove or grate. Get a furnace that 
will heat your home healthfully,comfortably and economically and without trouble or repairs. F 
furnace value and a whole life time of satisfactory service goes with every 


XXTH CENTURY FURNACE 


The kind of fuel you burn doesn’t matter—a XXth Century burns any kind 
slack to coke—burns .t without waste too, from the side toward the center 
by means of an exclusive firepotandair chamber You actually get a third 
ou save a third on fuel—and the home is always free from 
ecause the furnace consumes ite own gases and smoke 


XXth Century Dealers Know How to Install Properly 


They study your requirements teii you just what style and size furnace you 
Deed and install itin a No. 1 fashion { z ; 
If you want suggestions on the equipment for your 
homes send us a plan or sketch of it, mentioning number of rooms to be 
heated our catalog 44 before making your selection 


XXth Century Heating & Ventilating Co., Akron, Chie | 

























If you want to “now your nearest 














lex will tell. 





You can learn more about modern improvements from reading the 
catalogues sent out by our advertisers than in any other way. Write for 


those that interest you. 
’ 













SUCCES 




















HE best investment made by mer- 
| chants is the money they spend in 
judiciously advertising their goods. 
Farmers should profit by their example. 
It is a fact that whenever farmers have 
done judicious advertising, their increased 
profits are many times the extra expense 
and — 
In this community 
adve rtis e their farms, crops, etc., by means 


of these methods: | 

First, every farm has a_ well-chosen 
name. For instance, ours occupies two 
hills and the intervening valley, and we 


grow large quantities of fruit; hence we 
have named the place “Fruitvale Farm.” 
This name appears on our R. F. D. box 
in the telephone directory, etc. 
Second, farmers use business cards| 
which bear their name and address, name 
of farm, telephone number, and a few| 
words descriptive of their spec ialties. | 
They make it a point to cire ulate as many 
of these as possible in places where they 
are seeking a market for their produce. 
hird, letters are written upon business | 
letter heads, and in writing their letters, | 
many use typewriters. The letter heads | 
are worded about the same as the 
cards. 
market wagons are nearly al-| 
and the owner’s name and 
and the name of his farm appears 
Good horses also speak well 
and progres- 


business 


Fourth, 
ways painted, 
address 
On eat h side 
for their owner’s prosperity 





siveness. 

We have found a bulletin board very | 
useful nd we use it almost daily, as there | 
are aly traw, hay, plants, fruit, vege- 
tables, calves, pigs, etc, for sale. The| 
bulletir made of smooth boards and is 
four fee long and two feet wide 

Sixth, our local ne wspaper furnishes an 
excellent medium through which articl S| 
that are for sale are brought to the atten-| 
tion of buyers Advertisements must be | 
abs te truthful and go str sight to the | 
n 

Seventh, we, as well as our neighbors, | 
fr quen make a dis play of our best pro- 
duce, such as baskets of fine large potatoes 
or plates of several varieties of apples, in 
the store windows of the merchants with 
whor we cle il ‘| he display alone fur- 
nishes considerable advertising and brings 
mal orders and very often receives 
favorable mention the newspapers. 

] h, exhibitions at county and grang: 
fair isually produce good results, es-| 
pecially if the displays get into the prize- 
winning classes Newspapers, even those 
of large cities, frequently comment on 
such exhibitions. 

Nintl rrangements are sometimes | 
made with department stores in nearby | 
cities to handle our produce. The adver- 
tising which is furnished and paid for by 
the shares does us no harm 


Tent} in which produce | 


ith our name 


every package 


et 1s tern 


progressive farmers | 


jis a guaranty that 


| ever bear in mind that quality and careful 


' 
our 


_— 
_— — 
——y 








and the name of our farm 
It is then known just who grows the pro- 
duce, and if consumers get the worth of 


| and address, 


their money they always come back for 


more. 
Eleventh, some farmers make use of a 
trade-mark, illustrative of their special 
type of farming or chief products. This 
makes an impression and is easily remem- 
bered. 
Twelfth, 


c hange Ss, etc. 


shippers’ clubs, farmers’ 

, have adopted a label whic *h | 
the contents of every 
which bears it, has 
and has been 


package of produce 
passed a rigid inspection, 


| packed in conformity with certain rules 


Thirteenth, our fine fruit, such as Bart- 
lett pears, Gravenstein apples, and Jenny | 
Lind muskmelons, is wrapped in heavy 
tissue paper, every piece of which has 
our trade mark, together with our name | 
and address painted upon it. 

Fourteenth, we also use a rubber stamp | 
to mark with our name and address, and | 
name of our farm, berry cups, grape tills, 
etc. 

Fifteenth, in addition to the above, we 





grading and packing are always the best 
advertising. Truly, they are the three 
great essentials to success in produce mer- 
chandis ing All goods must be as repre- 
sented, and the purchaser must find his 
expectations realized. The farmer must 
build up the sales end of his business the 
same as those engaged in any other voca- 
tion.— Daniel T. Hendrickson, N, J, 
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A QUESTION 


In case one of the world powers should 
land in one of our coast cities and c apture 
over 100,000 of our inhabitants, and take 
them to prison and slavery, and thus take 
the protectors away from hundreds of | 
thousands of women and children, and | 
this same should levy a tribute of | 
millions of dollars and continue this 
year after year, would not our whole! 
nation from the president down to the| 
lowest officers arise like one man and OX= 
claim, that it must be stopped at once? 

Now, we have _— such an enemy, | 
but it is a national one. A fiend who not 
poy brings men, but women and children 
who makes women to be 
widows and children to be fatherless by 
the many, many thousands; who levies a 

lirect and indirect tribute of m: any mil- | 
of dollars on our land annually, 
and leads all of our population with quick- 
| ening steps to a national ruin. 

This fiend is the business of making 


force 





ito slavery; 


ene 





and vending intoxicating liquors. But 
who believes our wo rds? Ww ho knows 
that danger is threatening us? Who sees 


in this life-destroying business the funda- 


|} mental cause of nearly all other evils in 


land? When shall the people’s eyes 
be opened that we may comprehend the 
Edw. Peterme yer, S. Dak 


, 
danger‘ 
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WITTE an 


eto all 


| 








Cost ‘Less!—Worth More! 


Here’s my new offer, direct _ oY yf a ee 


to power users everywhere. 
profits. Think of it! The highest ~~ 
— eos for the lowest prices. Nobody 
else has these two things to offer together. 


DEPENDABLE F' POWER 
From Gasoline, Gas or Oil 


WITTE engines have set the ~~ stand- 

ard for 26 years. Better toda ——— 

to 40 H. P. stati 

have detachable — — vertical valves, 

four ring pistons, electric ignition and other 

exclusive merits, without which no engine 
high-grade. 


ever. 1% 
le sizes. All 


Start Without Cranking 


ta 
— WITTE had that advantage 20 years 
You don’t even have to press a button. 
Don’t be satisfied with any out-of-date en- 
e. Don’t risk any untried, —w > ~ 
ices with yy ae names. Be saf 
and sure. you 


How To Judge Engines 


My new book shows af mony All made plain 
as A. B.C. Itgives m aptee and 
7 free trial plan,” Tells you how to be 












| safe iY our sel on, even if you don't 
pick a Ww eet peck moe years to write it, 
je na quick—just send me your name 
‘will come by return mail. . 
WITTE [RON WORKS CO. 






9 1615 OAKLAND AVE., 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI. 







l The Stav/ 

FM Mveleleli-nneluele)i 

+ tion troubles, and all the 
other worry- makers have 


been done away with in the Sta- 
Rite gasoline engine, by its sim- 
plicity of construction, its high grade ma- 
terials and workmanship and its eleven pro- 
ven features. Its reliability, durability and 
low cost of operation make it an unbeatable 
engine. Stationary and portable modeis, Ile 
to 16 h. 

The ‘Sia-Rite book tells the whole story 
in detail. Write for it today. 


Sta-Rite Engine Co., 
Box 755, La Crosse, Wis. 





ARBURETOR troubles, igni- 









\ without a cent deposit, prepay the freight and 

allow 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL. 

IT ONLY COSTS one cent to learn our 

a “ahcard of prices and marvelous offers 
a on highest grade 1914 model bicycles. 


FACTORY PRICES 2:,"":" 


a pair of tires from anyone at any price 
until you write for our large Art Catalog 
and learn our wondersul proposition om 
first sample bicycle going to your town 
RIDER AGENTS So272o."" 

making t ig 
money exhibiting and selling our bicycles. 
We Sell cheaper than any other factory. 
TIRES, Coaster-Brake rear wheels, 
Ps, repairs and all sundries at balf enceat vices 

shecial offer. 


















Successful F. never Un smxuonacy 
Prints an unreliable isemment. .artnac> 
more, we guarantee subscribers against losg 
by patronizing our advertisers. 
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EXTRA SEAT FOR BUGGY 

I see someone advises using a board to 
ay across the lap of two when a third 
wants to ride. I think a better way is 
he way my father did years ago. Imnever 
saw anyone else use it. He had an extra 
seat made, a small one, and two irons 
‘astened to the under side of the back 











vart, and they fitted into two holes 
ored in the buggy seat. The seat had 
ene leg in front. f do not know as I have 
nade it very clear, perhaps you can do 
vetter. It washed fine, and could be 
ifted out instantly. With the board, they 
would come too near the top of the buggy 
viten.—Mrs. A. K. Richman. 


CISTERNS 
Some farming sections do not need a 
‘istern. The soft water that is natural 
0a ease | from the wells there, takes 
the place of anything of this sort. If 
there is no supply of soft water of this 
kind then an artificial one of some sort 
must be had. There are many mistakes 
n the making of cisterns that we have 
made and noticed that might be of value 
© a fellow who is contemplating the build- 
yC of another. 
he top or cover should be of less diam- 
eter than the bottom as this saves a 
zreat deal of top making, and leaves less 
place for the dirt and sand to work down 
nto the water than a bigger top does 

A filter is almost absolutely necessary 
if there is any soft coal to be used in the 
stoves. Our filter is made of two rows of 
bricks layed on the sides, and the space 
between them is about 6 inches. This is 
filled with charcoal and cevered on the 
top with a row of bricks layed cross- 
wise. The whole is plastered with mortar 
and cemented to the walls of the cistern 
in the same way. The water from the 
roof comes into one side and passes through 
this filter and is pumped out from the other 
side into the house. 

A help for this filter is a switch on the 
eaves spout which allows the first part 
of a shower to run off into the drain, and 
then switch the clear water into the 
cistern, after the worst of the coal soot 
has been washed off. 

Most of us want to clean a cistern at 
a To make this a quick and easy job 

ays to have a slot or groove several 
inc es wide in the bottom of the cistern 
that will let the last water in the floor 
run into one place where it is easily 
scooped up. A better plan than this that 
we do not have is to makea hole in the 
bottom and connect this with a drain that 
carries other waste water from the house. 
This plug inay be worked from the top, 
and it is only a few minutes job to let 
the water run out, rinse down the sides, 
and it’s clean for another six months or 
more.—R. E. Rogers, Ohio. 


SCATTER SUNSHINE 

Have you infirmities? Suppress them 
Have you troubles? Hide them. Have 
you losses? Bury them. But if you have 
the crimson glow of health, paint it in your 
cheeks. If you are thrilled with the 
ecstasy of joy, print it on your smiles; 
and if you are blest with the overflowing 
measure of prosperity, shower its bene- 
fits, as golden sunbeams, on the needy 
about you. So shall dark shadows be 
driven from your sky, soft zephyrs shall 
sing siren songs, and bright angels shall 
to your pathway.—T. B. 


be attracted to 
Welch. 


< > 
pe —s 
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This Rooting never costs 
F | Cent for maintenant Ce. 








Broadview 

Hebberdeton, Mase, 

collng and dsbestivids 

It’s false economy to put 

your money in a “cheap” roofing 

that has to be painted, graveled or 

repaired every year or two. The real cost of 

a roofing is the purchase price plus the cost of 

maintenance. J-M Asbestos Roofing is the only 

ready roofing that never requires a single cent’s worth of 

coating, graveling or other protection. Therefore it costs less 

per year of service than any other roofing. This roofing never 

needs any protection because it is made of layers of stone 

(Asbestos) felt securely cemented together with Trinidad Lake 

Asphalt. It is mineral through and through— literally a sheet of 
pliable stone. There isn’t a particle of perishable material in 


J-M Ashestos Roofing 


Is it any wonder that this stone roofing is not affected by rain, heat, cold, salt air, 
umes, etc., and that it affords absolute protection against fire? And is it 
any wonder that this roofing is still in good condition on hundreds of roofs after 
more than twent se years of service? 
J-M Asbestos ng comes Hf dee | to lay; also furnished in built-up 
form. Suitable for — type of y to lay. J-M Roofing Cleats, 
ked in each roll, make Pe lutely pon A laps and give the entire roof a 
ndsome white appearance. 
Your dealer sells J-M Asbestos Roofing—if not, order from our nearest branch, 
Write for sample of the curious Asbestos Rock from which this Roofing is made 
and our Book No. 2766 


H.W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ASBESTOS AND ore Assestos Roorincs, PAckIncs; 
MAGNESIA PRopUCTS ASB ESTOS EvecrricaL Supp.ies, Etc. 
Albany Chicago Detroit uisville New York 
Cincinnati Indianapolis Milwaukee Omaha 
Cleveland Kansas City Minneapolis Philadelphia 
Dalias Los Angeles New Orleans Pittsburgh 
hy CANADIAN H. W. OHNS-MANVILLE CO., LIMITED 
Montrea Winnipeg Vancouver 


The Only Drill 
With a Perfect i. vf 


(i @ = ee Se 1a Ee ee EL) 


Furrow Opener {' nye Geter 


















Here’s the drill that will greatly in- 
crease your crops and profits, just as it 
has done for hundreds “ other progres- 
sive farmers. It is equipped with our 
wonderful DISC SHOE FURROW 
OPENER, the only one that combines 
every advantage of the single disc for cutting trash and penetrating hard 
ound. with every a of the shoe, for forming the furrow and deposit- 
yy the grain. “s the onl rrow opener that packs the seed bed after the disc 
las opened the furrow. he shoe carries the seed to the bottom of the packed fur- 
row. Every seed counts. Every seed is sown ata proper,evendepth. So every 
stalk comes up and ripens even/y and the grain grades up best. The shoe 
prevents any dirt from falling into the furrow untilafter the seed is deposited. 


The New Peoria Drill— 


is the only one equi with this Disc Shoe Furrow Opener. So the 
New Peoria is the drill that is sure to tnmcrease your crops and save your 
seed. It is the drill that insures every seed the three essen/za/i require 
ments for successfully growing small grain—Heat, Air and Moisture 
























This Is Even if you have a new drill of some other make, #t 
Our ” will pay you well to discard it and buy a New Peoria 

5 Do not think that the wonderful Disc Shoe Furrow O 

» 
Famous is the only advantage of the New Peoria Drill very 





we is just as superior. Let us prove it. Let us 
ou a booklet and all the facts and figures, also 
egtulons of men who know. md your name and 
address on a postal now. It’s worth money for 
you to know all the details. 


PEORIA DRILL AND SEEDER CO. 
2443 North Perry St., Peoria, Illinois 











Every page of advertising means an extra page of reading matter for 


_you. When you help us to get more advertising by mentioning Success- 
‘ ful Farming when you write, you help us to give you more reading matter. 
) 
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ET adefinite time 
SS for doing Ww 

and then do il 
al that teme. 

| know of no bet- 

ter advice with re- 
gard to the pick- 
ing of seed corn 
Every farmer 
knows that freezing 
injures seed corn 
and that it pays to 
pick it early, yet 
there is a general 
tendency to put it 
off from day to day 
until a sudden 
freeze kills or weak- 
ens a considerable 
ercentage of it. 
i specially is this 
true in & season 
when the stand of 
corn is generally 
good and when we 
do not have the 
constant, but ef- 
fective reminder 
that a poorstandof 
corn furnishes. 

A few years ago 
it was necessary to 
argue strongly in 
favor of picking 
seed corn early,and 
to give in great de- 
tail some of the best 
methods for caring 
for seed corn; 80 
many examples of 
the benefits and 
profits from the proper care of the seed 
of this important crop can now be found 
in practically every community that it 
seems unnecessary to do more than call 
attention to the fact that seed corn har- 
vest is at hand. 

The exact date for picking seed will, of 
course, vary -with latitude, but it is a good 
plan to learn the earliest date at which 
a killing frost has occurred in your locality 
and then pick your seed corn a few days 
previous to that date. 

Last year we obtained reports from a 
large number of successful corn growers 
throughout the corn belt and these reports 
showed that 87 per cent of these men pick 
their seed corn the last week in September 
or first week in October. All emphasized 
the importance of securing it before a kill- 
ing ireeze. 

It is important that seed corn be mature, 
put far too often a freeze kills or weakens 
it while the owner is waiting for it to ma- 
ture. If the corn on your earliest ground 
does not mature before danger of freez- 
ing, you had better grow an earlier type 
of corn. The tendency throughout the 
corn belt is to attempt to increase the 
the yield by growing big ears. More 
attention given to obtaming a_bet- 
ter stand of corn producing medium sized 
ears would do more toward increasing the 
yield, and would at the same time greatly 
improve the quality by eliminating much 
of the immature corn. 

Those who followed our advice and 
planted some of their best corn early, and 
on their best land should have no trouble 
in finding plenty of ears sufficiently ma- 


tured for seed. 


Storing Seed Corn 


The ears should be hung up, placed in 
racks, or in some way arranged, so that 
they will not touch each other; th> less 
they are in contact with the floor or other 
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PICK SEED CORN 
| EARLY 





each other do not 
dry out as well 
and, consequently 
do not have as good 
vitality. 

Good ventilation 
must be provided. 
Moisture from the 
corn soon renders 
the air moist, 80 
that drying is great- 
ly retarded unless 
the moist air is con- 
stantly removed, 
and replaced by 
dry air. Whether 
or not artificial heat 
is used in dryin 
seed corn, g 
ventilation is e& 
sential. 

When corn is 
thoroughly dry be- 
fore freezing weath- 
er and is kept dry, 
we do not consider 
artificial heat neces- 
sary. We consider 
it advisable, how- 
ever, to be pre 
pared for the use of 
artificial heat in 
ease of continued 
damp weather or 
an exeptionally 
early freeze. When 

it must be 

with greatest care. 

There is great dan- 

ger of sprouting the 

corn, or causing it 

to mould, and it is absolutely essential 
that good circulation of air be provided. 

Air, moisture, life in the germ and heat 
are necessary conditions for germination. 
Absence of any one of these conditions 
prevents sprouting until it is supplied. 
All are present when seed corn is picked 
with the exception of heat, and if this is 
supplied it must be done carefully until 
enough of the moisture has been removed 
from the corn to prevent sprouting or the 
growth of mould. 

There may sometimes be a good excuse 
for putting poor seed into the ground 
and wasting valuable time in cultivating a 
part of a crop, but there is seldom any 
good reason - = a man who has good corn 
in his field should allow it to freeze before 
he has secured his seed corn. 


THE SILO THE FARMER’S GOLD 
MINE, AND WHY 

Besides corn, excellent silage may be 
made from alfalfa, clover, oats and peas, 
rye, sorghum, kafir-corn, millet and milo 
for silage; it is often made from other 
plants, especially during drouth seasens, 
when excellent sorghum and kafir corn 
can be grown as a catch crop. The first 
cutting of alfalfa hay during a wet season 
is often lost. This could be put in the silo 
and saved, and by feeding out during 
the summer months, the silo can be re- 
filled in the fall with corn and kafir 
corn.—Prof. A. L. Haecker. 


Tact is the knack of keeping = at 
the right time; of being so agreeable your- 
self that no one can be disagreeable to 
you; of making inferiority feel like equal- 
ity. A taetful man can pull the sti 
from a bee without getting stung. —Old 
John Graham. 


The difference between one boy and an- 


object, the better. Many tests have shown | other consists not so much in talent as 


that the portions of ears in contact with | energy 


-Dr. Arnold of Rugby. 





} 
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AN OLD NURSE 
Persuaded Doctor to Drink Postum. 


An old faithful nurse and an experi- 
enced doctor, are a pretty strong combi- 
nation in favor of Postum, instead of tea 
and coffee. 


The doctor said: 

“I began to drink Postum five years 
ago on the advice of an old nurse. 

“During an unusually busy winter, 
between coffee, tea and overwork, | 
became a victim of insomnia. In a month 
after beginning Postum, in place of tea 
and coffee, I could eat anything and sleep 
as soundly as a baby. 


“In three months I had gained twenty 
pounds in weight. I now use Postum 
altogether instead of tea and coffee; even 
at bedtime with a soda cracker or some 
other tasty biscuit. 

“Having a little tendency to Diabetes, 
I used a small quantity of saccharine in- 
stead of sugar, to sweeten with. I may 
add that today tea or coffee. are never 
present in our house and very many 
eeey on my advice, have adopted 

‘ostum as their regular beverage. 

“In conclusion I can assure anyone 
that, as a refreshing, nourishing and nerve- 
strengthening beverage, there is nothing 
equal to Postum.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Write for booklet, ‘The 
Road to Wellville.”’ 

Postum comes in two forms. 

Regular (must be boiled). 

Instant Postum doesn’t require boil- 
ing but is prepared Instantly by stirring 
a level teaspoonful in an ordinary cup 
of hot water, which makes it right for 
most persons. 

A big cup requires more and some peo- 
ple who like strong things put in a heap- 
ing spoonful and temper it with a large 
supply of cream. 

Experiment until you know the amount 
that a your palate and have it 
served that way in the future. 

“There’s a Reason” for Postum. 


EARN MORE 


than the ordinary man or boy. ym powents 
to do work that the ordinary man does not 
know how to do. Get a start that will give 
ry a chance at big things in the mechan- 
cal departments of the great manufactur- 
ing plants of this country. With ambi- 
tion and grit you can 


LEARN 
ENGINEERING 


in any of its branches—electrical, steam, 
gas, automobile, traction, or the work of a 
tical machinist. Actual shop work. 
igorous and thorough instruction by ex- 
Sp aedien. vary, Same book work. 

‘uition fees small. iving expenses low. 
Ask me to tell you about our special short 
courses for men and who can’t spare 
the time or money or who haven't the ed- 
ucation necessary for the Standard long 
courses. 

The demand for our graduates to take 
good paying positions is actually greater 
than > can supply. Trained men are 
want ed. 


Geo. P. Magill, D. D., Pres. 
Highland Park College 
Moines, lowa 


INSTALL YOUR OWN 
Water Works 


Hot acd cold running water for 
coun homes. Com CG) 

ready toinstaliI$¢37.80. Easily in- 
gy t oe money re! 

ed. Enjoy ecomforte of life! 


Big Free Catalog. 
in Pumps, 


low price Cate’ 
hendreds of be 


Windmills, and eve 
in Ptu Goods 
facturers’ prices. 
MISSOURI WATER & STEAM SUPPLY CO, 
1701 %o. Gth St, St. Joseph, Mo. 


Read the advertisements in this issue. 
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A DURABLE CORN CRIB 


That a satisfactory corn crib can be 
built of tile blocks is the verdict of the few 
farmers who have tried this durable ma- 
terial for corn crib construction. Mr.C.G. 
Cockerill, who has a crib of 7,000 bushels 
ie has the following to say relative 
to it, ““The cost depends somewhat upon 
the size of crib and the cost of gravel for 
the concrete floor, etc. With gravel and 
sand at a fair price, say not more than $1 
per square yard, the cost is about 12% 
cents per bushel for a crib having 6,000 
to 11,000 bushels capacity. I put a tile 
roof on my crib and like it very much. 

As to sparrows, I have not found a nest 
in my crib yet. I have a wire netting 40 
inches high on the inside of my crib and a 
galvanized iron flashing 4 inches wide on 
the outside to keep rats out.” 

The tile block crib is usually made 
round and is constructed in much the same 
manner as a tile block silo. Instead of lay- 
ing the tile end to end, they are placed side 
by side so that the openings in the tile 
furnish passages through the wall similar 
to the openings in aslatted crib. The tile 
are not laid level, but are placed so that 
the ——- slant downward toward the 
outside. his permits the air to pass 
through freely, but prevents rain and 
snow from beating in upon the corn. 
Steel reinforcement should be placed be- 
tween the courses of blocks in the same 
manner as in silos. 

The diameter of the crib should not be 
too great and a ventilator or chimney, 
built of tile, should be constructed in the 
senter. 


EARLY PUBLIC SALES PAY BEST 

I have noticed for years that the public 
gales held in the early part of the fall pay 
best. There is an abundance of feed in 
sight at that time; many crops have been 
marketed, and people have considerable 
money (or its equivalent) around; pros- 
pects are of a rosy hue, in general, and the 
armers figure that they can buy live- 
stock and take it through the winter feed- 
ng season pretty cheaply, A little let<;, 
however, when Srase entirely disappears 
and the feeding season sets in, farmers be- 
zin to wonder if they will have plenty of 
feed to pull their stock through the win- 
ter, and unless they can figure pretty 
safely on this, they hold their hand on 
their pocket-book, thinking that, instead 
of running any risk of falling short of 


| 
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eed, they had best not have any more 
stock around. ‘Then, with several early 
sales in the neighborhood, farmers often 





become stocked up and do not need any 
more stock, which causes indifferent 
bidding at a sale-—M. Coverdell, Mo. 


A Missouri correspondent who makes 
zood use of weeds as a supplementary | 
ration for the stock when grazing is short, 
says he also utilizes them for another good 
purpose by mowing those that are tough 
and unpalatable and filling up washes 
about the farm, and for the first nat for 
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“And David Slew Goliath” 


METZ “22% 


Regular Stock Car 


WINS 
GLIDDEN TOUR 


In a Clean Sweep--and it was the 
Lowest-Priced Car in the Contest! 















The Glidden Tour this year started at Minneapolis on July 11 ; 
and terminated at Glacier National Park, Montana, on July 19, eee 
the course covering more than 1,300 miles and embracing stamina- T J 
rophy 







canting stretches of rough roads in Minnesota and Dakota and monu- 
mental hills in the Rocky Mountains of Montana. 


The team of three METZ ‘‘22’’ regular stock cars was the 
ONLY team holding a perfect score for the entire eight days 
of the race. nearest competitor showed a perfect 
score for only the first two days. The ME cars 
also were the ONLY carsin the tour that were equip- 
ped with GEARLESS transmission. 


The METZ team of three regular stock cars was last to leave noon control on the 
last day of the tour, passed all the cars ahead, caught the pace-maker ten miles from 
the finish, and crowded him over the last mountain range, finishing the last run of 
the tour with 20 minutes to spare. 


And this on top of the fact that the METZ “22,” before entering the Glidden Tour contest, 
made a remarkable non-stop record of 1,600 miles from Boston to Minneapolis in 90 hours, 
beating its own schedule by 6 hours in spite of having to drive over 100 miles additional on 
account of twice losing the road. 














EQUIPPED COMPLETE 
1914 IMPROVEMENTS 


METZ, “22’-$475 


No clutch to slip—No gears to strip 


E have told you, time and again, that the METZ “22” is the verg essence of ©4#*_ 
ciency and Dependable Contruction, that it ie = ’-s<<icai car. its performance, 
as above recorded, sweeps eside <5 argument, all doubt. It was pitted against 

cars costime fea f-= 25 ten times as much, yet all three of the METZ cars made Perfect 
acores throughout the contest—a showing which was not even approached by any one of the 
competing teams. 


The METZ “22” won the Glidden Tour and 
the Glidden trophy simply because it was the 
best-built car and the most practical car entered 
in the contest. It is the lowest-priced car on 
the market, and remarkably economical in cost 
of operation anc upkeep 












gallon of gasolene, and from 10,000 to 12,000 
miles on a single set of tires. 

It is equipped with 4-cylinder 2214 h.p. water- 
cooled motor. Bosch eto, wind shield, ex- 
tension top with cover p and curtains, full 
elliptic springs, standard artill wheels, best 
quality Goodrich clincher tires, 5 ps and gas 
It will make from 5 to 50 miles per hour on generator horn, pump, tool outfit, ete. It is a 
the high speed, and climbs hills as fast as any igh-grade, fully guaranteed car, torpedo semi- 
regular stock car made, regardless of price. It enclosed-body type, left-hand drive, center con- 
is commonly re by owners of the METZ | troi. Its gearless transmission entirely does away 

22° that it travels from 28 to 32 miles on a with aggravating and expensive “‘gear troubles." 


Write for New Illustrated Catalog “S”’ 


METZ COMPANY, WALTHAM, MASS. 


We want a representative in every city and town. Write for terms. 
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Py ee 
POWERFUL AIR RIFLE Wroet 2tinchs, Worx: EGP Dor 
of steel. The stock is finely polished walnut. Shoots smal! game. Power 
ful, accurate, durable. You can have this air rifle for 4 8 of our fast 







Fe bOSES VOU NOTHING 6 op os'es une Goch ate con saa apes ot 
ine ae money, ys your name and addres. M. QO. SEITZ, D499 CHICACO, 








Every dollar you spend with our advertisers helps us to make a better 





when making sheds that are covered wi 
rrass, 





paper for you. Please take the trouble to mention Successful Farming. 
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is the promise of the present adminis- 
tration to reduce the cost of living and 

to that end has been the tariff revision 
The real reduction in the cost of living 
must come also from a change of market- 
ing methods. The increase in price be- 
tween producer and consumer is far great- 

er than the effect any tariff would make. 


The last of this month we will begin 
selecting seed corn from the field. We will 
busk out some for the pigs in the strip 
a re we planted our best seed, and as we 

busk we will select the seed. With so 
much late oe anted corn, even though the 
summer has been hot, there is sure to be a 
lot of poor seed if we get an early frost. 


Every year as I select seed corn in the 
field, 1 am paying more attention to the 
stalk and the position of the corn on it. 
Ears with long shucks are almost invari- 
oy. ‘run out” and ears high on the stalk 

late in ripening. I hke short thick 
sts stalks with the ears forming at a height 
between my knees and hips. Of course, 
that is not a rule for anyone else, as the 
corn belt varies too much for rules. 


The tile draining of land in the corn belt 
is only started. Most of the water holes 
are tiled but the day is coming when prac- 
tically all our fields will be tiled. It will 
take a deeper root zone to produce bigger 
crops and we must work for more ef- 
ficiency for our acres. 

Minnesota has a model farm home plan. 
From the artistic side and from the de- 
signer’s side it may be model, but for 
lowa farm homes, I would speak for 
larger porches, one off the kitchen for the 
wife's summer work room, and one to 
sleep on. I don’t believe a farm could be 
model without them. The rooms also 
must be arranged to accomplish the house 
work with the fewest steps. In this plan 
the pantry is at least twenty steps from 
the dining room. A farm house ought to 
bave an individuality of its own to corres- 
pond to the family, and it never can unless 
the family has a hand in planning it. 
Let an architect work out the plan if you 
must, but get your own ideas in it. 


Last month I attended the dairy picnic 


at Algona. The patrons of the coopera- 
tive creamery there have a picnic every 
month on some farm. This month we met 
on a farm where there was a patch of 


alfalfa as that was the subject for discus- 
gion that day. At every meeting a special 
ax “ss 2 aa | in July it w a Cow 
te sting, in August "alfalfa. 
most popular institute work I ever saw 
Each family brings an addition to the 
dinner, also a plate, knife and fork, and 

won for each member. lt is one of 
thos occasions that lift farm life out of 
the ruts. 

The talk one hears from people who 
know nothing about farming, on regulat- 


ing the production and prices of farm 
products is amusing. A few years ago 
corn and oats were so cheap that the form- 


er was used as fuel by many people all 
through northern lowa because it was 
cheaper than coal. Did you hear any talk 
then of legislating to raise prices? For 
years past, until the present high prices, 
growing and feeding beef cattle was with- 
out profit, so the pastures of Illinois and 
Iowa were put to raising corn. Now a 
change has come and cattle make us 
money. Shortly we will see an increase 
in production again. We American farm- 
ers will produce the goods if we can do it at 
a profit, but we are not rich enough to be 
philanthropists in everything. 

We seldom think of corn as a grass or as 





a hay crop, but it is one of our best. With 
a large drouth stricken area there will be 
use for a lot of fodder. Corn fodder is a 
hay with as great a feeding value as 
timothy, and many times its yeild. It will 
be far more profitable to feed fodder and 
sell the hay. Fodder put up in big shocks 
keeps best, as there is less exposed sur- 
face. 

We need cleaner fairs. Many fair as- 
sociations are so anxious for attractions 
that they take in anything that comes 
along. Even the state fair could clean up 
its pike with added honor to the board. 
At the northern Iowa district fair at 
Mason City, an old gentlemen once said 
that he objected to the side shows they had 
because it called the boys away from the 
judging ring. His neighbors agreed with 

im and as a result they have one of the 
cleanest fairs in the state. It is an educa- 
tional institution, too. Such can never be 
said of a fair that is run simply for horse 
races and cheap amusements. 

The county fair is to educate. The man 
that judges the stock should in every case 
give his reasons for his plac ing. In that 

way it becomes a regular “short course” 
to both exhibitors and visitors. 

We farmers have looked so long upon 
hog cholera as something that “can not 
be cured, so must be endured,” that we 
are slow at taking advantage of vaccina- 
tion to prevent the disease. 

We hear little ee seed potatoes, but 
they are necessary. , too, should be 
gathered in the field. ey the potatoes in 
the big, thrifty, Pe ill should 
go into the seed barrel. or little they 
make better seed than p carefully 
selected from a bin. 

A lad of about 16 came into the Sunday 
school class the other day. He was fairly 
well dressed and looked quite bright, but 
to the surprise of the whole class, he was 
unable to read. Think of a bright Ameri- 
can of 16 years unable to read common 
words like “brick” and “straw.” 

That boy’s father owns his farm, and is 
continually adding to his acres. They 
work terribly harc i, even Sundays. The 
neighbors call them rich, but they are 
really poor. They have a farm, but you 
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could not call it a home. There is not a 
thing done about the place to add to the 
comfort of the family. 

When the head of the household dies he 
will leave thousands in the bank, a big farm 
with a worn out soil, a broken down, ner- 
vous Wis, aun w uD of ignorant, un- 
trained boys who will curse fas id SMory for 
blighting their chances in life. 

He has a neighbor that I call rich. He 
owns a quarter section. His home is 
lighted with electric lights, and has run- 
ning water. He goes to town in an auto- 
mobile and he and his family are happy 
and content. 

He has less than the other fellow in 
dollars, but his farm is growing richer 
every year. His wife is strong and happy. 
He is out of debt and his sons and daugh- 
ters are going to high school and Puna 

The difference between the two farmers 
is that one has a vision of the best thingsof 
life, and the other has only thought of 
money. One is rich because he has ob- 
tained happiness and contentment. The 
other is poor because he has squandered his 
all for a few more dollars. 

It isn’t what a man knows but what he 
thinks he knows that he brags about. Bi 
talk means little knowledge.—G. H 
Lorimer. 
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just when you 
want a fall suit 
most. Come in full 
sizes, 34 to 44 inch 
Man measure. Pre- 
paid, in the U: 8. 


$°7.98 
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Gasoline 
Lighting Systems 


ean be installed, maintained and wil 
give more and better light for less 
money than any other artificial method 
known. Our systems are guaranteed to 
give satisfaction and wiil last a lifetime. 


Absolutely nothing te wear out. 
Simple, Safe and Economical. 


500 Candle Power for 
50 Hours on 1 Gallon 


of gasoline. Send for our proposi- 
tion to establish Resident Agents in 
@ permanent profitable business 
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The choicest selections from Iowa fields, care- 
fully recleaned. Boughtand sold under the mi- 
croscope. We protect you from weeds. Prices 
are low this year. Ask for samples and quota- 
so Large apy eatalogue of Farm and 

arden Seeds free upon request. Write today 
iowa SEED CO. Deptp-4 DES MOINES, ia 
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Mention Successful Farming’s guar- 
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CONSIDERATION FOR THE RURAL 
CARRIERS 

Now that we have the parcels post and 
the duties of the mail carriers have be- 
come enlarged thereby, it ought to bring 
the ruralist more re gard for the kind treat- 
ment of the visitor who comes daily to 
your mail box. Everything that you can 
do to encourage better service from him 
will be a mutual contribution. To besure 
he is paid by the government and would 
carry on the work as required of him 
even if you might not give him one 
thought a year, but that does not exempt 
you from consideration for his feelings. 
He is human just like the rest of us and 
needs butter, eggs, garden truck, etc., 
for his table. Every farmer at some time 
has a super-abundance of some of these 
things, and they would very likely just 
strike the carrier’s fancy, provided, of 
course, that he is not already ov erloaded. 
If he has been worrying about where the 
“next mouthful” is coming from, this may 
relieve his mind to some extent; but you 
have, by that method, increased his re- 
gard for you, and that is worth much. 

There are a number of waysfarmerscan 
help the rural mail carrier, but none of 
them have more bearing on the subject 
than the determination and organized 
effort to make permanent roads, A rough 
road makes the delivery of rural mail 
late, and if on account of deep mud the 
carrier's wagon becomes stalled or he suf- 
fers a break by reason of so much mud, 
everyone along the route suffe r8 and the 
carrier's troubles increase, It is a pro- 
gressive community that can boast of 

ood roads the year round. Those neg- 
ie cted lanes and byways over which farm- 
ers pass weekly with toleration, should 
be brought under consideration for im- 
provement if the rural mail route passes 
over them. Aside from making it more 
agreeable for the carrier by improving the 
roads, it adds pleasure to general travel, 
and it is the farmer who uses the country 
roads the most of all. 

We must remember R. F. D. carriers 
are Uncle Sam’s employees, and in the ex- 
ercise of their duty they must be given 
plenty of room to pass when we meet 
them on the roads. There is a law against 
the unnecessary hindrance of their duties 
by the public, and this is as much for the 
patrons’ benefit as for the convenience of 
the carrier. 

Since the parcels post has become opera- 
tive, I have begun to think the carriers’ 
duties and cares might be relieved some- 





one b = woe nnn sh an electric} * 

ith a ame ig 
* mal omeh & ver Ree Prantl box and| 
wires leading to ‘the house where the bell | 
and batteries have been put in good places, 
the convenience of such a device would be 
almost past reckoning. It can be used by 
the carrier as he sees fit, or anyone else 
may use it to call someone from the house 
to the road. The carrier could use it 
especially in cases of rain when a , large 
amount of mail or parcels might be ex- 
posed to the weather. 

There is much to be gained from every | 
point of view, for when you come to thi 
about it rural free delive ‘y is one of the 
blessings that no farmer feels he can live | 
without.—B. H. Wike. 
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better. Our guarantee stands back of, 
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Paige Model Glenwood, 
&-passenger touring car, $1275 


~I By 


As Quiet as » the Watch 


in your pocket 















YOU can can’t hear a Paige motor running unless you stop and listen. 
There’s probably not a Paige owner anywhere—of all the thous- 
ands—who hasn’t gone around in front to crank his car many a 
time when the engine was running. 
A quiet motor—as quiet as the Paige motor—is something to be 
proud of in your car. 
But it is more than merely “nice” to have a quiet motor. A 
quiet motor is a sign of careful workmanship, hair-line precision in 
grinding and fitting of parts and no lost motion or lost power. 


PAIGE 36 


$1275 


Gray & Davis Electric Starting and 
Driven Motor Shafts, 116-inch wheel 34x4 inch tires, left-side 
drive, center control, m disc i ert clutch, Electric 
horn, Jiffy curtains, non-skid tires in rear, rain-vision wind shield 
The Paige “36” is an car at an unusual price, 
There’s no other car to match it for ‘hs money, few that even 


approach it. A big, powerful c_r built just as carefully throughout 
as lee nude ts tel ond and equipped like the cars that sell for twice 


and three times as much. 


Wa can't Suats fo fall yeu chet Oe “36” in space like 
this. Come see the car. Come ride in it. e drive it. Then 
you'll begin to realize why we call it a next year’s car. 


There’s a Paige dealer near you. If you don’t 
know him write us. Get our new catalog at once. 


Paige-Detroit Motor Car Co. 


363 Twenty-first Street, Detroit, Mich. 
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Lighting System, Silent Chain 
































































N°Z TROUBLE at 
to quickly 
string“*Pittsburgh Per- 
fect’’ Fence over hills and 
through valleys. It contains no 
single, separate wires. 
The joints are 
eae Bases nested CITY 
cart =a Fated with pure 
eon! nena cee TO TEST wine’ rts 2 


Read “How logue 
the many different eowies and sizes of * Pittebune 
FIELD FARM, RANCH, CHICKEN, POULTRY | 
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HIS has certainly been a chinch 

| bug year in the Southwest. When 

they swarm everywhere as they 

have this season it is idle to talk of fight- 

ing them. It is too bad that the disease 

that Professor Snow found among them 
does not flourish in dry weather. 

All ways of keeping them from the corn 
fields were tried. The way that was used 
most of all was the kerosene barrier and 
when the bugs were leaving the wheat for 
the corn the sales of kerosene were large. 
When mixed with salt, kerosene proved a 
much better barrier than crude oil. 

In the localities where no small grain 
was raised the bugs were not so plenty 
and did but little damage. From 
fact some think that if no small grain 
was raised the bugs would soon be starved 
out. I hardly think that. If there were no 
small grain the bugs would live in the 
prairie grass until the corn was large 
enough for them to eat. 


Wheat was a good crop in eastern Kan- 
sas this year in spite of bugs and dry 
weather. In fact, a rather dry season 
seems better for wheat than one with 
plenty of rain. The growth goes more te 
grain and less to straw. But at only 75 
cents a bushel even a big crop of wheat 
does not bring in any more money than a 
fair crop of corn. 

Corn, has sold here all summer for 60 
cents a bushel. At Lays there is < 
grain we can raise that brings in so muc 
net profit per acre. And when it is fed to 
hogs that bring over $8 a hundred the 
corn profit is larger than ever. The 
trouble with wheat and flax is that they 
have to be sold on the market for what 
they will bring. 

We have tried freeding wheat a num- 
ber of times when the price seemed low 
enough to justify it. In feeding it to hogs 
we have had it ground and we have fed it 
whole, soaking it from one feed to the 
next. In no way have we been able to 
get as much from a bushel of wheat as we 
have from a bushel of corn. Hogs make a 
fair growth on it, but they do not seem 
to fatten as they do on corn. 

The concrete culvert has come to stay, 
in this township at least. The township 
board has issued orders not to buy an- 
other plank to put in a culvert. ac- 
tically all the road fund raised this year is 
being put into concrete culverts. This is 
made possible by our dry seasons in suc- 
cession which have done no damage to 
the road grades. 

Kansas will have no election this year 
The “odd” year has been cut out with a 
resulting saving of one-half in election 
expenses. If we had to hold an election 
and a primary each year the expense would 
be heavy here is now a movement on 
foot to make a large part of the offices ap- 
poimtive and so still further cut down ex- 

I rather doubt if the peo nle are 
in favor of giving the governor the ap- 
pointing of the minor state officers. 

One thing that is bothering the politi- 
cians down here is the woman vote. The 
women of Kansas will vote next year for 
first time and the political figurers 

e at a loss to know what effect this vote 
will have They don’t know whether 
the women will follow their husbands’ 
lead and so double the vote with no change 
whether the women will 
strike out on a lead of their own 


penses 


the 


in results or 


When grass fat cattle bring from 5 to 6 
cents a pound as they have been doing 
right on the farms this season, it is time to 
take more of our pastures. A 
gain of 250 pounds during the summer is 


account 
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AND HOLLOWS-| 
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common on our prairie pastures; a similar 
gain on cornfed stuff during the winter 
would take up most of the feeding season. 
This goes to show that the pasture is 
worth more than it ever was before. 


I have been more than ever convinced 
during the past semmer that it does not 
pay to fill up lister ditches until the last 
cultivation of corm. If the ditches are 
filled too early the corn seems to loose a 
part of the good effects of deep planting. 
Some say that if a lister ditch is filled too 
soon the corn will start a new set of roots. 
The best way is to leave the ditch partl 
open until the last cultivation and then 

I don’t believe in 


ganized effort was made to fight them and 
Ford county invested $3,500 in bran and 
Paris green which was made into a mash 
and scattered where the hoppers were 
working. It is said that the poison did the 
work; that the seemed 
for the slightly sweetened bran mash an 
that they died by the million the next 
day after eating it. It is possible that 
the way to combat them has been found. 
We have many times heard people ex- 
ress wonder that the farmers of western 
‘ and Nebraska can 


The reason they get along is 
because of the prairie grass, which in a > hos 
season cures on the ground. Given a = 
winter following a drouth and stock wi 
live on the open range through the whole 
winter, and not only hold their own but 
gain in flesh. After a crop failure the hope 
of the farmers in the West is for a dry 
open winter. This usually follows and 
when it does there is no question but what 
all kinds of stock will live well except hogs. 
A hog is not built to get his living from 
buffalo grass. 

We sowed on this farm last spring six- 
teen acres to timothy and clover, putting 
nothing else on the ground. The dry, hot 
summer has entirely killed out the 
timothy but the clover is still living. This 
is the third failure we have made with 
timothy and we shall sow no more of it. 
English blue grass can stand our dry sum- 
mers, but timothy can not. If we sow 
grass after this it will be in the fall.—H. 
C. Hatch, Coffee Co., Kans. 
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-OiIL TRACTORS- 


With the Hart-Parr “One-Man” Outfit 
= —27 B.H.P. Oil Tractor and 4 bottom & 
= Self-Lift plow, you can do your Fall = 
plowing quicker, cheaper, better than 
with horses—and in any kind of wea- = 
ther. Soft ground can’t stop theHart- = 
Parr Tractor, equipped with Hart- = 


Parr ‘‘Hold-Fast’’ Driver Lugs. Can't 
mire nor slip and works easily where 
other tractors fail Uses cheapest kero- 
sene, reducing fuel expense to the min- 
imum. Write for literature giving 
full details of this ““One-Man" Outfit 
and the bigger Hart-Parr Oil Tractors. 

















Corn Husker and Shredder 


Made for farmer's own use; only 6 to 8 H. P. re- 
quired. We also make three larger sizes requiring 
ro to 20 H.P. 18 years in the field. Shredded corn 
fodderis naturalfood. Will keep cattle in healthiu! condition. 
Write for catalog. State how many horse power you use. 

CORN HUSKER CO., Bor 6, Milwaukee, Wis. 
We also make Rosenthal Feed Cutters and Silo Fillers 
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Capacities Built so engine 


can easily Sansa plouhoens Tuan 
gine. Runs press without or oy rocket € ain. 
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IN AUTOMOBILE BUSINESS 
$20.00 TO $50.00 WEEKLY 


1 will prepare several young men for positions in 
the automobile business in ten weeks iL, 


and assist them to secure good 

HAR TUITION UNTIL 
Position 9§ decunen. Write at once 
for particulars. R. S$. PRICE, Automobile Expert, 
Box 463 F, Los Angeles, California. 


OLLINS’ JERSEY RED 


fou get finest Jersey Re 
Pigs at cost of common 
stock by our New Sales Of- 
Say patented Cata- 


positions. 





Mention Successful Farming’s guarantee 
when writing to advertisers. 
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The Shoe With 
the Sole of Steel 


TEN 


pars FREE 


TRY-ON 


WANT to know why you have 
hesitated—wiy” ye you have held 
back—in the of my open, 
frank, man-to-man offer to ict 

you try a pair at my own risk, with- 
out your taking a chance or running 
the risk of losing a single penny. 

I don’t know how I could offer you 
W. M. Ruthstein anything more than that. I don't 
The Stee! ShoeMaa know how I could better offer to 

peece to you the absolutely wonder- 

ful advantages of this shoe than to let you put them 
on your feet and try them for ten days at my risk. 

Over a million men in all occupations have tried, 
tested, used and poares the actual value of this won- 
derful shoe, ry its light, springy, sensible sole of 
eeamiless steel. 


i Want to Let You Be the Sole Judge 


I want to Jeave it wholly and entirely up to you to 
eay, from yourown trial and examination, that this 
— = — your feet, protect your health and 

money you now waste in continuous! 
Paying tl the ena heavy, leaky warping. pagonttety on 
aful leather-soled workshess that look bad, smell 

a, feel bad, and wear out every = months at 

very 


§ Can Save Your Feet and $10 to $20 


I can do this, because I have done it for a million 
others. I can do it because I have created a shoe that 
is comfortable. dry, sanitary and ca 
each pair will outlast three to six orev: ei 
of best quality all-leather workshoes, u 
there are no repairs. no loss of time, or t ouble of any 
kind. This shoe is made for comfort : ni made to - 
The soles and sides (as shown in illustration) are 
stamped inone goamlews piece from light. thin, sprincy 
eteel, secured firmly t. the up "Feath which are of the 
very best = aoft, ee. ene eolctely wa- 
terproof The 








t pairs 
ermore, 


soles are 
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studded with adjustable steel rivets, which give per- 
fect traction_and firm footing and protect the soles 
from wear, The rivets jones “y (which takeall the 
wear) can bo quickly rep —«4 when partly worn. The 
cost of these is almost noth adjustable rivets 
for bat 30 cents—and they iy eep the shoes in good 
repair for from two to even years. 


Abolish Corns, Blisters, Bunions 


and Callouses 


This shoe will sive you absolute foot comfort be- 
cause it has absolute foot form—and, the sole peing 
steol it cannot warp, twist or draw out of sh ape. 
nently, Pry: bunions, cal allouses, etc., cannot 
bo irritated and no portion of the foot rubbed so as to 
etart new miseries of this kind. You know very well 
that a perfect fitting shoo never made acorn in the 
world—and qos also know that an all-leather shoe 
cannot fit after it has a twisted, broken sole that al- 
lows the uppers to crease up into galling wrinkles. 


Save the Arch of Your Foot 







shoe ~ $he eight, 
ae 


comf 
tiga 


Sowa Nec), broken « 
sole, oore toe 
aera 


wonderful, foot 
seamless 












i Want to Know Why YOU Have Not Sent for YOUR Pair of 
These Shoes on 10 Days’ FREE Try-On in Your Own Home 


Lighter Than Leather 


lp Shanta tread gives you 


an case an and lightness o step, and comforts thas con 
, and ives your 
Recor burd n the Sak ro Vou ca 
ore, ° More, earn longer 
muscular health and strength. 7” 


Join the List of Happy Users 


Become a knight of the Steel Shoe, Save yourself 
and save your money. Farmers, » fainers, smelters, 


praige af this chee with ies wonder 
praise of this shoe with its w petal pe et rN ible sole of 
oteel. Break away from the trac tiuns that o bawe cost you that 
of time and unnecessa: 
en Saree aka he ere ee 





Simply put your name and address on this cou- 
pen. an’ mail it to me, or send mea postal card 
Tin toe 





As soon asa leathersole becomes wet and slightly 
worn, the arch gives way and flattens out—immediate- 
ly end. ring the very life and service of your foot. 
In this shoe the stee’ cannot break or get out 
of shape—it is a continuous, elastic, restful support— 
always remaining exactly same during the entire 
life of the shoe. 


Banish Wet Feet, Colds, Chibiains, 
and Rheumatism 


With this choo you can work all day in mud and 
water—and your & ‘eet will remain powder dry. It isan 


protection to health. 

beuralaia, the : passed nen land hs lows fing of ills dan- 
ers result from wet these 

bay for for t aa in «imply = 


sic’ 
to ark in weather io 


rire, tage be an ating fou 


N. M. RUTHSTEIN cic.nc- Dept. 19, Racine, Wis. 


Also Manufacturers of World’s Famous “Scientific Shoes’’ for Dress and General Service 





FERRETED FACTS FOR FARMERS 
Continued from page 8 

thousands of letters put in evidence by 
Mulhall and others, showing how the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
and other organizations of business 
men were in close alliance with the con- 
ressmen of both political parties, and 
ad little trouble in getting what they 
wanted in Congress. 

The real sensationalism in the Mulhall 
testimony was not in the charge that Mul- 
hallisaliar. He went on the stand as an 
informer, to expose the men who had for 
years employed him to do their dirty 
work in politics and legislation. The 
truth of his story didn’t depend upon any- 
thing he said. The story was told in 
thousands of letters he put into the re- 
cord. Some of these letters were written 
by him. As many of them were letters 
written to him by prominent manufactur- 
ers, lawyers, lobbyists, members of Con- 
gress, campaign managers and big and 
small fry politicians. 

These letters tell an amazing story of 
how big business men worked in coopera- 
tion with Republican and Democratic 
congressmen and campaign managers to 
control elections and legislation in their 
own interest and for their own personal 
benefit. 








In these letters it is shown that the 
same men, _ the most part, were the 
moving spirits, officers and supporting 
members in the National Association of 
Manufacturers, which was mainly in- 
terested in preventing tariff revision down- 

wards; the National Anti-Boycott As- 
sociation, which successfully opposed 
anti-injunction and eight-hour labor iaws; 
the American Merchant Marine League, 
which led the fight for ship subsidy, and 
several other organizations of men who 
wanted special privileges from the govern- 
ment, or were anxious to retain the special 
privileges they already enjoyed. 

Mulhall was merely the “gumshoe”’ 
man hired by these organizations of big 
business men. He ran their errands, 
acted as go-between when there was dirty 
work to be done, tried to bribe labor lead- 
ers to break strikes, and haunted ¢omu.:it» 
tee rooms in Congress acting as a spy for 
the men higher up who paid him. His let- 
ters to his employers, and their letters to 
him, tell of how these special interests 
spent money in campaigns to defeat con- 
gressmen who opposed them, and to re- 
elect men who were their tools. They tell 
of ex-congressmen, editors, party cam- 
paign managers and fake labor leaders who 
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appointment of committces and the dis- 
»0sition of bills in Congress. There are 
letters which tell of efforts to secure rep- 
resentation in the President’s cabinet, and 
at least one officer of the N. A. M. wrote 
boastfully of how the influence of that or- 
ganization had induced President Taft 
to veto a bill to which they were opposed. 

These letters, in which business men 
wrote frankly to each other and to con- 
gressmen, tell a story of a conspiracy to 
control government in the interests of a 
few men, beside which most of the “muck- 
raking” ‘of a few years ago appears mild 
and commonplace. 

Maintaining soil-fertility by a system 
of crop-rotation is not only cheaper than 
having to build up the land by the use of 
fertilizers, but the quality of the soil will 
be higher; while there is no check in the 
profits accruing from the rotation of crops. 


It isn’t right for us farmers to feed these 
“bums” who never do a day’s work and 


don’t want to; on the other hand, it often 
is unsafe for ‘the women-folks to refuse 
them a “‘hand-out.”” Why not keep a right 
good watch-dog around the house? The 
tramps soon would give him a wide berth. 





were on the payroll of these special inter- 
ests; of how these interests influenced the 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


SOME TRICKS OF THE 


LEATHER TRUST 


By JOHN SNURE 





ROSS frauds on the public, systemat- 

GCG ically carried on by the tanning in- 

dustry of this country, is the start- 

ing revelation made by the Bureau of 

‘hemistry of the Department of Agricul- 

ire as the result of extensive leather inves- 
wf at 1oOns,. 

Americans have long had it dinned into 
their ears that American boots and shoes 
are the best on earth, whether in point of 
style or wearing qualities. But the facts 
usserted by the Bureau of Chemistry and 
backed up by an abundance of proof are 
that men, women and children, in the great 
majority of cases, are going about wearing 
footgear which, instead of being pure 
leather, is weighted and loaded with such 
foreign materials as Epsom salts and 
git icose. 

This is not only far from being a com- 
forting thought on a wet day but it is ex- 
pe nsive. It means millions of dollars 

unnually extracted from the pockets of the 
consumers of the land for inferior goods. 
Every person who wears shoes is inter- 
ested and ought to make it a matter of his 
concern. Poor shoes mean wet feet and it 
is undoubtedly true that the fraudulent 
methods disclosed in the tanning industry | 
constitute a grave menace to health, some- 
thing not to be reckoned in terms of dollars 
and cents. 

The frauds chargeable to the tanning in- 
dustry consist of the loading or weighting 
of leather with cheap substances that have 
nothing to do with feathe " properly made, 
and the bleaching of leather by injurious 
chemical processes. Through actual adul- 
terations of this sort, plus inefficient tan- 
ning methods, a heavy tax is annually 
imposed on the leather consumers of the 
United States. While this tax falls chiefly 
on the wearers of shoes, it is by no means 
confined to them. 

It is but a few years ago since the coun- 
try was apprised of the extent to which 
vdulteration and misbranding of food pro- 
ducts were carried by food manufacturers. 
Since then, our knowledge of the scope of 
the processes of adulteration has been 
broadened. Not only many of the things 
we eat are adulterated, but even the things 
we wear, our clothing and shoes, are 
‘doped.” It need hardly be said that 
much of this adulteration is the result of 
deliberate attempt to deceive the public, 
that it is downnght dishonesty of a sort 
comparable to getting money by false 
pretenses. It is a large element in the in- 
creased cost of living, and it is this sort of 
thing that is increasing public suspicion 
against unfair and deceptive business 
methods and growing sentiment against 
wasteful and uneconomic manufacturing 
processes. That the honest business man 
owes it to himself tostrike at such methods 
und processes with every weapon he can 
comman dis too obvious to need discussion 

Serious as is the deterioration in the 
fibre of leather, an even more serious thing 


i the disclosure of a lowering of the 








| and J. S. Rogers, assistant chemist. The 
| investigations are not completed. Be- 
fore they are, they will have gone into 
every phase of the leather business. The 
inquiries which have been completed re- 
|late principally to the composition of 
sole ~ athers, though much has been 
learned of harness leather and the lighter 
leathers such as are used for shoe uppers. 
Adulteration of sole leather is found to be 
common. Harness leather also is much 
adulterated and the lighter leathers of the 
uppers of shoes have faults of manu- 


facture which are now being carefully | 


studied by the Bureau of Chemistry. 
Weighted With Glucose and Epsom Salts 


Over 60 per cent of the sole leather made 
in this country is loaded or weighted with 
glucose, or Epsom salts, or both. This 
has been proven by the examination, by 
Mr. Veitch » and his assistants, of a great 
number of samples. Sixty-three per cent 
of the samples they examined were found 
to be so loaded or weighted. Loading or 
weighting with other materials also is 


| practiced. 


Slovenly processes of manufacture re- 
sult in unnecessary quantities of uncom- 
bined tanning materials being left in the 
leather which goes on the market. Little 
less than $1,000,000 worth of tannin; 
wasted annually in this way. As rooe be 
to throw light on the monetary loss from 
such methods, Mr. Veitch asserts that if 


| the $1,000,000 worth of uncombined tan- 
| ning materials were utilized it would tan 


100,000,000 pounds of leather. Here is 
an absolute loss. Careful calculations 
show that 12,000,000 pes of Epsom 
salts and glucose are sold annually in gole 
leather alone to the American people. 


| This says nothing of its use in other 


leathers, especially in harness leather. 
Glucose sells for 2 cents a pound and 
Epsom salts for 1 cent a pound. The 


| public, however, pays for these materials 


at the price of sole leather. 

It is officially declared that practically 
all of the leather made in this country 
contains more uncombined tanning ma- 
terials than tt should. Mr. Veitch makes 
this statement of the case: 

“If 60 per cent of the sole leather con- 
tains an average of 8 per cent of Epsom 
salts and glucose, at least 150,000,000 
pounds have been weighted annually 
with no improvement in its wearing value. 
The people have paid for not less than 
12,000,000 pounds of Epsom salts and 
glucose, plus a profit to the tanner for 
working them into the leather and have 
obtained nothing of value thereby." 

Not only have the people wer 
nothing of value by such methods but the 

‘ veetigatiors show that leather so loaded, 
or wouighted, is less durable, it cracks more 
readily, and, after the loading washes out, 
becomes easily penetrable by water. 

Bleaching Injures Leather 
In addition to the weighting of leather 


- ality of the moral fibre of a great in-| with foreign substances, the bleaching of 


ustry. 


The leather investigations which have |« 


leather is another injurious process, the 
ffects of which are felt in the long run by 


revealed the frauds in the tanning in-/the consumer. Cheaper processes of tan- 


dustry have been carried on by i 
Veitch, chief of the leather and paper 
laboratory of the Bureau of Chemistry, 


ning result in irregularity of color and 
dark color in leather. Shoe manufacturers 


demand regularity or uniformity of color | 
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and prefer light to dark leather. The re- 
sult 1s that tanners resort to the bleachip« 
of leather. | Solybions = wou Gd sul- 
a ae ele successively, oxalic 
acid, or oxalic acid and tin chlorid, are 
the chemicals with which this is usually 
done. Bleaching is found by the govern- 
ment chemists and experts to be ially 
detrimental, as the sulphuric acid hastens 
the rotting of the leather. The cost of the 
leather is inc and serviceability 
decreased. The superior appearance 
secured through bleaching, permits sale 
of the leather at higher price. Thus a sort 
of double fraud is committed. The bleach- 
ing of heavy leather is pronounced by Mr. 
Veitch the most useless and harmful of all 
jeather-making practices and one which 
ought to be stamped out by the most 
vigorous efforts. 


Various other phases of this question of 
trauds in leather deserve to be considered. 
For one thing, the native tanning materials 
of this country are rapidly diminishing. 
Heavy importations of such materials are 
necessary. Yet there is shocking waste in 
their use. Another phase of the subject is 
misbranding, which is common enough. 
Practically all vegetable-tanned leathers 
are still branded as oak, or hemlock, or 
union, that is, oak and hemlock. e 
fact is about half the vegetable-tanned 
leather made in this country is tanned 
with materials other than oak or hem- 
lock bark, such as quebracho, chestnut and 
the like. Then, there is the use of ma- 
terials such as paper and wood as sub- 
stitutes for leather in shoes. This has not 
been included in the investigation by the 
Bureau of Chemistry into the adultera- 
tions and wasteful processes of the tanning 
industry. But in the tariff debates in 
Congress and elsewhere, much has been 
said of it. 

It might be supposed that the burden of 
such deceptions and impositions as those 
for which the tanning industry is indicted 
by the government experts would fall 
mainly on that part of the public which 
wears the shoes and boots of cheaper and 
poorer quality. On the contrary, it is de- 
elared that the wearer of the good shoe 
and the cheap shoe alike are victimized. 


The excuse given for loading or weight- 
ing leather by the tanners is that the boot 
and shoe makers will buy only the lower 
priced leather which “cuts to advantage,”’ 
that is, from which the greatest number of 
soles can be cut at the lowest cost. More- 
over, a tanner is quite likely to say he has 
to do it because his competitors do it 
The evil is of such proportions that a bill 
intended to compel pure leather and shoes 
has already been intr: duced in Co 
by Representative Lindbergh of Min- 
nesota and the subject, has been con- 
sidered by varieus legislatures, some of 
which have taken preventive action. 
However, protection against adulterations 
in domestic leather will not be adequate, 
for it is a fact that adulterations of foreign 
leather are also common and it is asserted 
by American tanners that they learned the 
yractice of loading or weighting from the 
English. 

Note—Fraud or deception in any line of busi- 
ness injures that line of business as a whole. The 
honest tanners are just as interested as consumers 

=» seeing fraud eliminated from the tanning of 
eather.—Editor. 
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Three Big Savings 


Which Men Get 
In No-Rim-Cut Tires Alone 











Here are three features—costly features 
—found in no other tire. Features that 
save motorists millions of dollars. 


You get all these things at no added price 
in No-Rim-Cut Tires. That’s why they 
outsell any other tire made. 


treads have cost motorists millions 
of dollars. 


Saving No. 1 

These tires make rim-cutting 
impossible. They doit by a feature 
which we control, and which can’t 
be successfully imitated. 

With old-type tires—with 
clincher tires—rim-cutting ruins 
almost one tire in three. That is 
proved by careful statistics. 


. 
Saving No. 2 

We add to our tire cost $1,500 
per day to give the ‘‘On-Air-Cure’”’ 
to No-Rim-Cut tires. We final- 
cure them on air bags shaped like 
inner tubes — under actual road 
conditions. 

We do this to save the blow- 
outs caused by wrinkled fabric. 
No other maker does this, be- 
cause it costs too much. 


Saving No. 3' 


We use a costly patent method 


to prevent tread separation. Loose 
(j AKRON, OFlO, 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 
With or Without Non-Skid Treads 


We have exclusive use of this 
vital protection, and no other 
maker employs it. 


No Extra Price 


Because of these extras, No- 
Rim-Cut tires used to cost one-f fth 
more than other standard tires, 
Yet they saved so much that 
hundreds of thousands paid the 
price to get them. They became 
the world’s favorite tires. 


Now our mammoth output has 
brought the cost down. Today 
you can buy them just as low as 
any standard tire. 


Tires with these features cost 
no more than tires which lack 
them. Why not get these savings? 


Our dealers are everywhere, 

















THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., Akron, Ohio 
Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities—More Service Stations Than Any Other Tire 
We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 


Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont.—Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 
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THE ENGINE EXPER? 
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rw | cut in the ring. The new ones are the 


AND HIS SON 


By EDW. B. CHALK 


HE first 
thing Ww 
be done 

now,” said the 
expert, after 
they had fin- 
ished their din- 
ner, “is to wash 
off all of the 
arts, BO We can 
Pande them.”’ 
“Tt is going to 
take a lot of 
soap to cut all of 
that grease— 
don’t you sup- 
om that we had 
yetter get a can 
of lye?” 
Jimmie. 


“Lye is hard- 
ly the best thing 
to use,” said 
the expert. “It 
has a tendency ia | 
to corrode the : “ft 
polished parts, 
and then it will 
take the paint 
off, too; in the 
larger shops 
they usually use 
a soda bath, and make it up by the barrel 
and then dump it in a big vat and lower 
the engine into it and slosh it around 
awhile and it will come out clean. As this 
is only a small job and we don’t know 
when we will have another one, we will use 

asolene. What I used to use on small 
jobs like this is a half and half mixture of 
gasolene and kerosene. It is a little 
cheaper than gasolene, and it works bet- 
ter than either of them straight. We will 
want an old tub and about two gallons of 
the mixture.” 

While Jimmie was getting the engine 
bath ready the expert was cutting some 
strips of tin % of an inch wide and about 
3 inches long, and after the piston had been 
washed off it was put in the vice and held 
by means of the connecting rod with the 
closed end of the piston up. The expert 
then slipped one of the pieces of tin under 
the first ring and began to work it around 
to the thick part of the ring, he then 
worked the other two pieces under the 
ring and worked them around until the 
ring was clear of the groove in the piston 
and started to slip it off over the head. 

“Now, that is what I call a neat trick,” 
said Mr. Scott, “I saw a fellow try to 
take the rings off a motorcycle piston once 
and he undertook to pry them off with his 
knife and he broke all of them getting 
them off.” 

“If a man is careful and uses the tin 
strips there is no need to break a ring; 
in all that I have taken off and put on I 
have broken very few; now this last ring is 
broken anyway so we will just break it 


{Ft 





asked 


“The first thing .. . 


The expert slipped the blade of a screw- 
driver under the last ring and although 
he opened the ring but a little it snapped 
out of the groove and broke in two pieces, 
Jimmie picked one piece up and examined 
it awhile then exclaimed, “Say did you 
know that this ring is only made of cast- 
iron!” Then after looking the ring over for 
a moment, “I wouldn’t want to buy an 
engine of people that are so afraid to put 
good material in their engine that they 
use just cast-iron for the piston rings.” 

“Do you suppose that we had better 
look at the rings in our engine, and if they 
are made of cast-iron send the thing back 
to the company? You know that I have 
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is to wash off all the parts.” 








a guarantee 
that the engine 
is made of the 
best material 
that can be 
bought.” 

“T am like 
Jimmie,” said 
Mr. Scott, “I 
had the idea 
that the rings 
were made of 
steel, or some 
ae that was 
made hard, and 
for that reason 
brittle; I did not 
think that you 
could get that 
much spring out 
of a ring made of 
cast-iron.” 


“The fact is 
that all of the 
rings that are 
made to be used 
in @ gas engine, 
are made of cast- 
iron; the iron is 
of a close grain 
and must be of 
good quality. 

Now, take a look at these two rings, on 
the old one the edges are worn blunt and 
on the new one they are sharp. You 
can see that the old ring is thinner than 
the new one, as the ring is alwa ressed 
against the cylinder it wears all the way 
around except this one spot where the 
ring is black;that is where the compres- 
sion has been blowing past and it is burned. 
In fitting the new ring we will proceed as 
follows: We want to get it the right size 
first and so we will measure it by putting 
it in the cylinder. You see that this ri 
will not fit the bore of the cylinder as 
can’t straighten it up in the cylinder; we 
will, therefore, cut it down and make it 
smaller by filing a little off both sides of 
the cut in.the ring. 

Now, while we are doing that we don’t 
want to get too much cut off, or that will 
leave too big an opening and the gas will 
be able to slip out. 

“As the ring will expand and be larger 
when it is hot we will leave a little clear- 
ance so that the ring won’t bind; the usual 
rule is to leave a clearance of one-thirty- 
second of am inch, that is, cut the ring 
down enough so that its ends will be that 
far apart when it is in the cylinder.” 

Arrangement of the Rings 

“That looks to me like it would let a lot 
of gas out, I know it don't take a very bi 
hole to let the air out of a bicycle tire, anc 
it looks to me like it would let the gas out 
before the engine got hot, and the crack 
closed up,” Jimmie remarked as he ex- 
amined the ring in the cylinder. 

“That is a good idea, Jimmie, but to 
take care of that we will put the rings 
in the cylinder so the laps or cracks in the 
rings won’t come together; in other words 
we will break joints and the rings will not 
have a direct path through them; that 
will head off a lot of the gas, and then the 
oil in the cylinder will help to fill up the 
crack so that there will be little leakage 
when we get the rings fitted. 

“Rings are made in two different ways, 
that is the rings are cut different. Now, 
you see that the old rings were cut ata 
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slant so that the opening was not straight | people think that there is something b 
new rings are cut | wrong and they look for the big thing an 


across the ring; 
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~~ rines for the reason that we can 


make a better jO. 2. ~ as 


“This last ring we find is the poorest o: 
the lot, as it was cut a little small, and 
when we put it in the cylinder we have too 
much clearance. We can’t help matters 
any so we will put the poorest ring at the 
bottom end of the cylinder, or the farthest 
from the head. 

“Now, that we have the rings all fitted 
to the cylinder, we will try them in the 
piston as soon as we get the ves 
cleaned out.”’ es 

The expert took a small file and was 
scraping the carbon out of the grooves in 
the piston and when he started to work on 
the one that had held the poor ring he 
called their attention to the carbon and 
the way it was packed in the groove. 

Clean Out the Carbon 

“Now a fellow would think that this 
groove was not as deep as the rest, as the 
carbon is so smooth, and that is where 
some people make their mistake in fittin 
rings. All of the carbon must be removec 
and the ring must fit in the groove or it 
will not have the proper spring, and then 
it may bind in the groove causing loss 
of compression. 

“Unless the manufacturer is careful in 


os the rings they may be a little 
too wide to fit in the ve, and that will 
cause the same trouble that a gummed 
and dirty groove will.” 
Picking up a ring and the piston he 
ed the ring around the piston. After 
: all of the rings in this way he 
sli | the rings on the end of the piston 
and using the pieces of tin for a bridge so 
that the rings would not slip in the wrong 
groove in the piston he an on the 


mings. 
Fitting Rings on Piston. 


“T have been expecting someone to ask 
about the proper method of fitting the 
Se oe San eee Sere tee ingen tee tae 

ide for the grooves, and as you don’t 
ask I am going to tell you anyway.” 

“I was going to ask,” said Mr. Scott, 
“and then I got interested in watching 

‘ou put the rings back on the piston and 
orgot it. That bunch of tin strips are 
worth their weight in gold when it comes 
to handling rings.” 

“They are handy but hardly worth that 
much as long as you have a substitute. In 
the big shops they have a pair of pliers 
that work opposite from the way wire 
cutters do; that is, when the handles are 
pressed together the other end comes 
apart. The short end is placed in the cut 
on the ring and it is then spread apart 
when the handle is pressed and you can 
put the ring on easily. I have made 
them out of wood and tied the two pieces 
together with a string when the tin wasn’t 
handy, and the wooden ones work fine, 
too. Now, about those rings that are too 
wide, they are easily ground down if you 
have an emery-wheel; you should hold the 
ring flat against the flat side of the wheel 
and if you hold the ring the same distance 
from the center of the wheel all of the way 
around you will grind the ring true; you 
want to watch or you will grind the ring 
too much and then it will be a loose fit in 
the groove, and it will work back and 
forth and cause the engine to knock. 

“Tt is watching little things like that 
that makes a smooth running engine, and 
the fellow that is careful and accurate in 
the fitting of little things is the fellow that 
will have the quietest engine. I have seen 
engines that pounded something awful, 
and when you came to look them over you 
found that there was a loose bearing, and 
all the looseness there was could be taken 
up by taking out a shim the thickness of a 
couple of sheets of paper. It is the same 
thing when an engine won’t run, most 


only half way through and then the end | don’t see the little thing that is causing 
projects a quarter of an inch farther to | the trouble; it is always the little things 
the notch on the opposite end of the other | that count with an engine.” 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


A Glimpse at October 


A Few of the “Nuggets” You Will Find in our October Number. 





Sweet Clover--Alfalfa’s Twin Sister 


Farmers have cussed and discussed sweet clover while Frank Coverdale, Judge Quarton, A. I. Root and 
others have proved its great usefulness as a hay crop and for pasture, and as a soil builder. It is equal to 
alfalfa in feeding value and stock will eat it, if you know how to handle it. It is better than alfalfa as a pas- 
ture, for it never bloats cattle nor sheep. it ia better than alfalfa as a soil builder—but you must read the 


story of Sweet Clover by Mr. Secor in the October issue before you dispute any of these assertions. 


Ferreted Facts for Farmers 


Under the above title, there will sapene in the October number of Successful Farming an installment of 
“Inside News from Washington,” by Herman B. Walker. Mr. Walker’s article on page 8 of this, the Septem- 
ber number, will give a9 an inkling of what to expect in October. Turn to 8 of this number and 
read what Mr. Walker has to tell you and then be sure to watch for his contribution in our October number. 


The Girl the Farmer Woos 


Personal tastes vary, but there are certain qualities of heart and of mind that a real man always appreciates 
ina woman. Annette Chadbourne Symmes, in an interesting, practical, truthful, and well written article, en- 
titled, ‘“The Girl the Farmer Woos,”’ to appear in the October number of Successful te gives valuable 
information and wholesome advice to girls. Parents and yo men, as well as the girls, wi interested in 
the writer’s remarks on the most important subject of all—the foundation of the home 


Other October Attractions 


The above are only a few of the splendid articles that will ~ in our October number. Anuther ic- 
ularly interesting page will be one devoted to a discussion of ‘“The Parcel Post” by Representative David Lewis 
of Mazyland, who slipped the joker in the parcel post law making it possible to increase the weight limit and to 
make other changes without a new law. The express companies now see what Lewis did to them. Then we 
shall give you a great many articles on — farm topics—breeding, feeding, crops, dairying, poultry-raising, 
etc Sieailes these will be the regular Home and Pattern Departments, Junior Farmer Department, Squibs 
From a Farmer’s Note Book, Young Housekeepers with their Sewing Contest, Squibs from a Farm Wife’s 
Note Book, —— Amusements, the second chapter of our good story, ‘““Paw and Me,’’ besides dozens of mis- 
cellaneous articles. 


Be sure to read all these good things in the October number 


Let’s Not Say Good-Bye 


These lines are intended as a personal message to you if you are one of our friends whose subscription ex- 
pires in September or within the next few months. First, I wish you personally to accept my sincere thanks for 
your past patronage and other favors you have shown us. Second, permit me to extend you an earnest and 
cordial in vitation to continue as one of our large family of over 600,000 subscribers, or about 3,000,000 readers. 
I have done my very best to give you a farm and family magazine that would both please and benefit you and 
every person in your home. Just consider Successful Farming as your magazine—our constant effort is to please 
and benefit you. 





You can see from the good things mentioned above that are promised you for October, that Successful 
Farming is improving. Each succeeding issue is more attractive and interesting than the previous one. Each 
issue of Successful Farming is in reality a big book of interesting material for each and every person in the 
home, from the youngsters to the parents. 

Now, let me ask a favor of you. I feel sure that you appreciate our efforts to please you; I believe you 
and your family like Successful Farming; I hope and believe that you intend to renew a subscription ill 
you not be kind enough to send me your renewal now, before the rush season comes on? The girls in our office 
are not nearly so busy now as they will be later on, and they can now take care of your order to better advant- 
age. Then by sending your renewal now, you will be sure to receive all issues of Successful Farming and not 
miss 4 single one. 

If you are not now a subscriber to Successful Farming, this copy is sent you as asample. Please consider 
it a cordial invitation to become a member of our large family of readers 

For your convenience I have placed an order blank and coin card combined, in this copy of the paper. Just 
fill in the blanks in the coin mod stating the amount enclosed, for how long you wish to subscribe, sign your 
name and address, and mail to me with remittance. 

Let me hear from you at once, so you will be sure to receive our big splendid October number. 

Please write us at any time our editors or myself can be of service to you in any way 


Sincerely yours, 


ar 





blisher Successful Farming 
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SUCCESSFUL 


THE MINNESOTA TAX 
COMMISSION REPORTS 


On Methods 


of Taxation 


in Canada 


N the study of tax problems there has | of taxation during the past dozen years. 
come to the editor’s desk the Third | They have put into successful operation 


Biennial Report of the Minnesota Tax 
Commission from which, just to take the 
curse off, we wish to quote briefly. The 
commission recently made a careful in- 
vestigation and study of the tax systems 
of western Canadian provinces, particular 
attention being given to the taxation of 
land, and to the exemption from taxation 
of improvements on land and most forms 
of personal property, a system that is now 
a very general application in those pro- 
vinces. The report says: 

Canadian Conditions Similar to Ours 

There were several reasons why west- 
ern Canada was selected at this time for an 
investigation of its taxation system. Its 
physical conditions are not unlike our 
own. It has its agricultural lands, its 
timber lands, and its mineral lands, as we 
have. Its social and economic conditions 
are similar to our own. It is being settled 
and developed by a rugged and progres- 
sive class of people having the same an- 
cestry as those who made the American 
West great and prosperous. For these 
and other reasons, and for the farther fact 
that its taxing system is in the making 
unhampered by precedent and custom 
(and prejudices!—Editor.) its revenue 
system seemed to offer a profitable. fiel< i for 
investigs tion and study.’ . 

There has been a noticeable wend in 
many of the American states in recent 
years towards either partial or total ex- 
emption of personal property from tax- 
ation. This movement is due in part to 
the admitted failure of the personal 
property tax, especially when an attempt 
is made to apply it to the many elusive 
forms of intangibles that now play an im- 
portant part in our industrial system, and 
in part to a growing sentiment that the 
conveniences and necessities of the home, 
the farm stock and tools of the farmer, 
and the tools and machinery of the 
manufacturer should not be taxed—that 
taxes should be imposed on production, 
not on the means of production. Several 
states now exempt many forms of personal 
property from taxation, while others im- 
pose either a low rate or a small regis- 
tration tax on securities and other forms 
of credits. In New York secured debts 
may be exempt from taxation by paying a 
amall registry tax. Wisconsin has in ef- 
fect. substituted an income tax for personal 
property taxes, while our own state in its 
mortgage registry tax and the three mill 
tax on money and credits has taken a long 
step in the direction of exempting in- 
tangible property from taxation. 

Personal Property Tax Condemned 

“The United States is the only advanced 
nation the world that still retains the 
personal property tax. It has been aban- 
doned in all of the progressive nations of 
Europe; the Aust sollieg colonies have long 
since ceased to use it, and in Canada with- 
in the last decade, province after province 
has abandoned the personal yroperty 
tax and substituted other forms of taxation 
more equilable and more certain in results. 
That it will eventually be abandoned in 
this country is not only possible, but very 
probable. "The trend is distinctly in that 


in 





direction in nearly every state in the 

Union. The personal property tax stands | 

condemned by every thoughtful student of 
taxation as the easiest of all tares to evade, 
as incapable of equitable enforcement, 
and hence unjust in application.” * * 
“The Western Canadian provinces have 
been blazing some new trails in the field 


some principles of taxation that were 
thought by many well-meaning people to 
be impossible of application. nlike 
Minnesota and other Western states that 
copied the crude and restrictive tax sys- 
tem of Ohio and other Eastern states, 
Western Canada did not adopt the tax 
system of the other Eastern provinces, but 
devised a scheme of taxation to fit the 
industrial and economic conditions of the 
new empire of the West. While in the 
main their schemes of taxation have 
worked equitably and satisfactorily, they 
have not been slow to change when experi- 
ence suggested that change was desirable. 
They ascribed no sanctity to their 
tems, for they realized that changing 
conditions, social, economic and in- 
dustrial, bring new problems in taxation 
that must be met with new machinery 
and new methods. 

“The provincial legislatures of the 
Canadian provinces are invested with 
much greater legislative powers in mat- 
ters of taxation than the legislatures of the 
American commonwealths. Their powers 
are not limited by restrictive constitu- 
tional provisions, as in most of the Ameri- 
can states. Under the Canadian confed- 
eration act each provincial legislature can 
devise its own scheme of direct taxation. 
It may impose taxes on land, or personal 

roperty, or income, or all of them, and 
it may exempt any class of prpenty from | De 
taxation. t may also delegate to a 
municipality (Same as our county— 
Editor) the exclusive power to tax or 
exempt any class of property. Briefly 
stated, the entire scheme of taxation is 
left to the wisdom of the legislature, un- 
hampered by constitutional restrictions.” 

The Single Tax Satisfying 

“The most striking feature in a study 
of tax reform in western Canada is the 
strong trend throughout the entire coun- 
try in the direction of the single tax 
principle. That so far it is working sat- 
sifactorily wherever tried is generally ad- 
mitted, even by opponents of the principle. 
In no district in which the system has been 
applied is there any noticeable desire to 
return to the old system. From present 
indications it is safe to predict that within 
the next ten or twenty years the single 

tax principle will be adopted by every 
taxing district in western Canada. 

“The exemption of personal property 
and buildings and improvements on lands 
from taxation would not mean in itself a 
lessening of the tax burdens, but it would 
make a considerable difference in the in- 
cidence of the tax, and, consequently, in 
the distribution “of the tax burdens. As 
stated in another chapter of this report, 
it is the expenditures, not the assessment, 
that make a tax high or low. Unless ex- 
penditures were reduced, the elimination 
of personal property and buildings and 
improvements from the tax roll would not 
reduce taxes; it would, as already stated, 
change the incidence, but not the burden 
of the tax. A study of the probable ef- 
fect of such exe mptions may be of inter- 
est. 


“A few years ago,” says 

General Ginger, “the fale 

who took a lot of care of seed 

corn was considered a ‘corn 

crank,’ but now everybody 

knows that the real ‘corn crank’ is the 

fellow who‘ doesn’t need to take any 
trouble with his seed corn.’ 
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DoYou Want This 
Seed Corn Dryer 


Send particulars open to o 
farmer ineach community who will help v us Intro- 
Guce the neatest. handiest, most practical seed 

corn dryer on the market. 


Each, Sold Thirt 
$150 Days Trial. fe 
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care. § $4.26 for three. Try 
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THE NATIONS 
GARDEN SPOT 


THAT GREAT FRUIT AND TRUCK 
GROWING SECTION~ ALONG THE 


ATLANTIC COAST 
LINE RAILROAD 


IN VIRGINIA. NORTH AND SOUTH CAROLINA. 
GEORGIA. ALABAMA AND FLORIDA. WRITE TO 
WILBUR M®COY 4 E.N. CLARK 2 
A461, AGT. DESK G TP A.GLAGLDESK G 
JACKSONVILLE. FLA. WILMINGTON. N.C. 
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WINTER WHEAT 


Make money, increase ypid, t better quality 
We sell the choicest seed Se be best varieties 
Beardless, stands the winters 








ey great crops through- 
out corn seal is from hand selected seed 
Defianc has an actual record 
oa in pes of 59 bushels per acre. 
urke d* splendid stock of this stand 
ev Re dai sort, from selected fields 
a copy of our Midsummer Catalog telling 
Spout th these wheats, fall rye, sand vetch, sweet clover 
and other seeds, malled free. 

IOWA SEED CO. Dept. D-4 DES MOINES, IA 
The wheat of quality, of vigor and un a yields 

Ta paging | rom 30 to 60 busnels per acr 
Saizer’s Alfaifa, Clover, 99 9-100°% purity. Is 
na by agricultural colleges and advanced 
soeeireree and farmerseverywhere as the hard 

lest and most prolific. 

Send pwnd AL sample gio wheat, clover, etc., and Fall catalogue 


Jahn A. Salser Seed Co., 111, Se. Eighth St.,La Crosse, Wi 





HEINTZ HEAVY TREAD TIRES 


Automobiles and toreycles. Guaranteed more 4 
| Fame — TE 5 7 ether re made. we 


PURE PARA RED INNER TUBES 
Guaranteed none better made. At Manufacturers prices. 
HEINTZ ENDLESS INNER LINERS 


End al) your tire troubles, vent blowouts pe enctaret, ste 
= your inner tubes, reinforce your se ailenare 


So bes dice bend Yor canlncee 





HARVESTER with Binder Attachment 


Frederick L. Heintz, Hammond, Ind., Dept. F 
»- 1. = rows in piles on harvester or 
an and horse cuts and shocks 


B‘nder. Soid in every 


ate. Bs J $20. 00. w ii BUXTON: of Johnstown, 

writes: *‘The Harvester has proven all you claim 

for ft it; the Harvester saved me over $25 00 in labor last 
yet ‘scorn cutting. I cut over 500 shocks; will make 

bushels corn to a shock." Testimonials and catalog 


ctures of harvester. Address 
NEW PROCESS Mi MFG. CO., SALINA. KANS 


700, 000 Fruit Trees f f agent's prices. 8 
health a 8 first quality and guaranteed true, aii 
mand Fresh Dug. No San Jose Scale 
Special bargain for fall planting. Illus. Catalog free 
DENTON, WILLIAMS & DENTON, Wholesale Nurse 
82 Elm Street, 


rymen, 
Dansville, §. Y. 
where 
SEND YOUR BOYS TO MINNESOTA, M>st°... °pBor: 
them. Plenty of My on farms and in factories. State 
Sebool lands, Free Homestead lands, Improved farms 
Maps and literature sent free on application to Fred D. 
Sherman, Com. of Im., KR. 205, State Capitol, St. Paul, Minn. 


GINSEN The most valuable crop in the 


world. Grows throughout U 
8. and Cennéa. There is room in the garden for it. 
Send 4 ¢ and get our booklet A telling _ all 
about it. Sacbowdll Ginseng Garden, Joplin, Mo. 
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in the RN,CLOVER,BLUE-GRASS & FRUIT 
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FARMS. .J.E. Hamilton, ‘*The Honest Land Man”’Winterset, ta. 
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HERE is always more or less uncer- 
tainty in the planting of shrubs and 
the sowing of flower seeds, s0 much 

depending upon the season, the soil and the 
intelligence with which the work is done but 
in the matter of bulbs, nature has encased in 
each little brown, shining case the embryo 
flower, the incentive for growth and to a 
t extent, the food .n for its 
ull development so that it is only neces- 
sary to put it in the ground under fairly 
favorable conditions to reap flowers 
galore with the awakening of spring. 
Crocus 


Crocuses—which appear so early that 
they seem here to greet the spring rather 
than to have come at her call, should be 





, THE PLAN’ ING OF 
FALL BULBS 


By IDA BENNETT 







of taller growth. Couronne d’Or is a good 
selection for a yellow sort, making mag- 
nificent flowers indoors and very sure. 


x or pots should remain in the 
cellar from September until well into 
December, or about three months; then 
force them slowly when brought up- 
stairs as tulips require more time t 
other bulbs and to hasten them will re- 
sult in blasted buds. 

Narcissus 

The narcissus, on the other hand, forces 
quickly and easily and is one of the most 
satisfactory bulbs grown. In the house, 
plant rather close together in a window box 
or three or four in a 6-inch pot, putti 
the tip of bulb just below the surface o} 
soil, and place in the cellar until root 
growth is well established. In theopen 
ground, plant in long triple rows, setting 
the bulbs 12 inches apart that they ma 
have room for the rapid increase whic 
takes place with these flowers. After 
planting they should not be disturbed for 
many years, or until they show by de- 
cre: blossoming that a change is 
needed. In speaking of narcissi one is 
understood to refer to all that class in- 
cluded under the head, daffodils and 
or all and all equally desirable, though for 
forcing in the house the big trumpet 
= and the paper white sorts are pom ong 
able. 


Good, friable soil, preferably a fibrous 





sown by the hundreds, both because they 
are one of the things of which one can not | 
have too many, and also because they are 
cheaper by the hundreds or thousands. 
Scatter them about in the grass of the 
lawn, casting them from you in handfuls 
and burying them where they fall. Just 
open up a pocket in the soil by lifting the 
sod with the point of a trowel, and insert- 
ing the bulb and don’t forget to press the 
me down tight above it—step on it if 


loam, and , geod dr e is essential for 
outdoor culture for bulbous plants. 
Water settling about the-roots, is invari- 


by a suitable selection of site, or by un- 
der-draining, either with porous tile, or by 
digging out the bed a couple of feet and 
filling in severalinches of rubbish. Taki 

this precaution and a reasonable amount o 
sunshine, one should secure very sat- 
isfactory results with the entire bulb 





necessary. I find that a root of a tree run- 
ning close to the surface of the soil is an 
excellent place to plant them, letting them 
follow its whole length. When an un- 
usually severe winter or hot summer or 
other cause plays havoc with the crocus 
in other parts of the grounds [I find those 
along the roots are seldom affected, and 
show profuse bloom the following spring. 
In selecting crocuses always buy_ the 
mammoth, many flowered sorts and re- 
member that white and yellow are the most 
effective for outdoor planting. 

Do not omit to save a few dozen for 


family unless, as was once my unfortunate 
experience, the soil is infested with moles. 
Hyacinths 

Hyacinths are especially satisfactory for 
indoor forcing and require very simple 
treatment—one bulb in a 4 inch pot or 
three in a 6, or a dozen in a window box; 
two months seclusion in a cool dark cel- 
lar and the heat and light and sunshine 
and, presto, a wealth 
grance to turn the dreary winter weather 
into summer and spring. “Are they 
real?” asked one poor man who had 
waded through banks of snow to sell me a 





jlanting in window boxes for the house. 
Bet them close together and put the box 
in a cool cellar and. cover until the shoots 
are an inch or more high, then bring up to’ 
a@ warm, sunny window. 
Tulips 
Tulips are gorgeous in solid beds, or as 
borders to beds of hardy perennials. I 
like the latter way best, planting them in 
double or triple rows. In this way they do 
not need to be disturbed for several years 
and give the maximum of pleasure with 
the least amount of work. planted in 
solid beds, care must be taken to select 
sorts of equal height and the same season 
of bloom—the catalogues will give this in- 
formation, and as for color one will consult 
their individual taste. For forcing in the 
house the selection is somewhat limited, 
as not all sorts are good forcers, but cer- 
tain kinds are very reliable and make very 
beautiful window boxes at a trifling out- 


The Murille, an exquisite pink and 
white, forces admirably, as also does 
Couronne des Roses, another lovely pink, 








book I did not want, and really they did 
look too to be true—those masses of 
color and fr: ce against the winter 
landscape outside. 

Plant as many bulbs in pots and boxes 
as you have room for and then commenc- 
ing all over again plant many, many more 
pots full for those who are not situated so 
they can do these things for themselves. 
They make the loveliest of all Christmas 
gifts and may be put in the common earth- 
en pots, or in any of the many attractive 
pots of majolica, blue and white Canton 
ware, Mexican pottery and the like which 
come for the papone, Plan to have a few 
early pots for Thanksgiving, and a few 
late ones for Easter and see how much 
pleasure they will give. 

These are the bulbs which one can plant 
by the dozen or hundred with entire con- 
fidence in the results. There are many 
other bulbs which one may experiment 
with a few at a time until assured that the 
soil, exposure and all, will suit them, and 
that you have the “‘trick” of making them 
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[A Real Coat Bargain 


a. the treatment being the same | 


ably harmful and must be avoided either | 
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PACKING AND SELLING FRUIT 


Proper marketing is now one of the 
most important problems, the solution of 
which will help the horticulturist to great- 
er pleasure and profit from his industry. 
More and more are we coming to realize 
the importance of doing things in the best 
manner possible. Time was when apples 
were dumped promiscuously into a barre 
and sent off to market, but such a pro- 
ceeding is no longer tolerated with apples 
any more than with other kinds of fruit 
and berries. 

The progressive fruit-dealer nowadays 
insists upon having everythi i 
hands in perfect shape. All fruit must be 
graded carefully, and nothing imperfect 
in the slightest degree dareo to be in the 
package. Big, nice looking specimens on 
top and inferior uality below, at once ad- 
vertises the ucer in @ manner con- 
trary to his wishes and best interests, as 
h»: will find out if he desires to make further 
sales to the dealer he has once victimized. 


mission merchant, calling him dishonest 
and all sorts of bad names, when the 
fault really lies with the shipper himself. 
The reliable commission merchant sends 
out tions, but, remember, the prices 
are for first-class products, packed prop- 
erly 


Too much stress can not be placed upon 
the importance of neatness. Consumers 
are becoming more and more particular 
about what th *y buy; an article must look 
well, or they will not buy. The relation of 
appearance to taste is pretty closely as- 
sociated, after all. Hence, neatness on the 
part of the grower and packer can not be 
considered solely in the aesthetic sense of 
the term, but as a matter of cold dollars 
and cents. No matter how much care you 
have taken in packing your fruits, 
vou have used clean and neat pees 
you are the one who has to stand the bill 
for them; but when you use attractive 
packages, giving a full pack of carefully 
graded fruit, the consumer pays the bill 
in the higher price asked, and you have 
reaped the good results. 
Be Honest in the Pack 

Always use good, clean packages, and 
don’t put culls or fruits of poor quality in 
the bottom, but fill the packages from 
bottom to top with the same quality. For 
inferior quality stuff, be reasonable and do 
not expect first-class prices. Never use 


ng reach his | th 


The suit brought by the United States 
questioning the purchase of certain tele- 
phone properties in the northwest, as 
well as the pending Interstate Commerce 
Commission telephone “-° ion, have 
caused many inquiries. Without taking 
up anything going to the merits of these 
proceedings, it has seemed to us proper 
to state —— what has been our 
policy and purpose in the conduct of our 
usiness. 


We have found, or thought that we 
had, that our interests were best served 
when the public interests were best 
served; and we believe that such suc- 
cess as we have had has been because 
our business has been conducted on 
ese lines. 

_ We believe that our one 
interest as vital as that the 
administration 


state 

effort has been not to the 
law, but to avoid pon: Pty 
might even have the appearance of an 
attempt at evasion. 

Our business methods and policy, 
and practically all of the details as to 
the transaction of our business, are 
matters of common knowledge and 
are, and for many years have been, 
well known to the ent. We 
will willingly furnish the government 
any additional information which is in 
our possession or under our control, 
and will cordially cooperate with it in 
obtaining such information as 
it may require. Every possible assist- 
ance will be given by us to the courts 
in their effort to determine whether 
our policy is or has been inimical to the 
public interest. We desire that any- 
thing wrong be corrected; we will volun- 
tarily rectify any wrong that may be 
pointed out to us; and, so far as it may be 
determined that our policy, or any act 
under it is against the public interest, 





short-weight packages, but give good 
measure In every instance. Don’t *k 
decayed fruit, and never mark a package 
of berries as first grade when they are 
covered with sand and grit, no matter how 
large they may be. Finally, never ship to 
a strange commission merchant without 
first learning something about his methods 
and responsibility from authentic sources. 
Most of them are fair and square, but there 
are a few of the other kind, and it is al- 
ways worth while going to considerable 
bother to deal with a merchant who is not 
only reliable, but also appreciative of 

ood quahiy ~od dependable products.— 
R B.S , Ohi 
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| we will promptly conform to such determ- 


ination. 

We believe that if each of our ex- 
changes were made an independent unit, 
and if each connecting line were put 
under a separate control, the effect 
upon the telephone service of the coun- 
try would be a condition so intoler- 
able that the public would refuse to 
submit to it, and would immediately 
require such physical connection and 


'common control of these various units 


as would amalgamate them into a sin- 
gle system. Physical connection in the 
case of telephone, or telegraph, does 
not mean transfer of messages from 





one line to the other. It means such 
a connection as will permit one person 
ito have the actual possession of the 
particular line of communication from 
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one end of it to the other, and this can 
only be given efficiently by exchange 
systems and connecting lines under a 
common control; and that is what the 
Bell System is. 

In this connection, and for general 
information, we will restate the policy 
which controlled the building up of 
the Bell System, and our belief as to 
what a telephone system should be, and 
what are its relations to the public. 

We believe in and were the first to 
advocate state, or government, contro] 
and regulation of public utilities; that 
this control or regulation should be by 

i-judicial bodies, act- 


permanent quasi- 

ing after thorough investigation, and 
governed by the equities of each case; 
and that this control, or regulation, be- 
yond requiring the greatest efficiency 
and economy, should not interfere with 
Management or operation. We be 
lieve that these bodies, if they are to 
be permanent, effective and of public 
benefit, should be thoroughly repre- 
sentative; they should be of such char- 
acter, and should so conduct their in- 
vestigations and deliberations as to 
command such respect from both the 
public and the corpofations, that both 
will without question accept their con- 
clusions. 


We believe that the public would 
in this way get all the advantages, 
and avoid all the manifest disadvan- 
tages of public ownership. 

We believe that centers of business 
and population exist for the conven- 
ience of the public as a whole, and that 
no such center can prosper without 
sufficient and efficient means of inter- 
course with other centers and tribu- 
tary territories; that such means can 
only be afforded by prosperous util- 
ity and service companies, and that 
fair. rates are essential to prosperous 
companies. We do not believe that any 
public either desires, or can obtain, nor 
ean any service, or utility, furnish, per- 
manent and efficient service at less 
than cost, including capital charges. 
We believe that ultimately the public, 
either directly, or indirectly, pays the 
losses involved in the efforts to furnish 
such service at less than its fair cost, 
either through the loss of the capital 
involved, the losses incident to poor 
service, or the necessary increase in 
charges required to pay for duplication 
of capital. 

We believe that the highest commer- 
cial value of the telephone service de- 
pends on its completeness—on the ex- 
tent and comprehensiveness of the fa- 
cilities for intercommunication, not only 
between individuals, but between cen- 
ters of population; that no isolated sec- 
tion can be considered independently 
of any other section, or of the whole; 
that rates must be so adjusted as to 
make it possible to obtain the maxi- 
mum development by making it pos 
sible for every one to be connected 
who will add to the value of the sys- 
tem, thus giving the greatest value to 
the greatest number; that the inter- 
dependence of the telephone service 





and the value of complete and uni- 
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versal intercommunication justify and 
require some services partly at the 
expense of the whole for the benefit 
of the whole. 

We believe that this highest com- 
mercial value can only be attained by 
one system under one common control, 
and that it can not be given by inde- 
pendent systems unless they are oper- 
ated under agreements which result in 
one common control and one common 
interest, in effect making them a sin- 
gle system. 

We believe that rates should be so 
adjusted as to afford the company 
sufficient revenue to pay such wages 
and compensation as will secure the 
most efficient service; to maintain the 
very highest and most advanced stand- 
ards of plant and apparatus, to carry 
on such scientific and experimental re- 
search and inventions as to apparatus 
and methods as to insure the highest 
standards, and to carry to reserve and 
depreciation such amounts as will en- 
able the company at any time to re- 
place old plant and old methods with 
new plant and new methods as fast as 
they may be developed and found to 
be to the advantage of the service. 
We believe that in addition, such fair 
charges should be paid upon the in- 
vestment in plant as will enable the 
company at any time to obtain money 
necessary to provide the plant required 
to meet the continuing demands of the 
public; and in order that waste and 
duplication of effort may be avoided, 
and uniformity of purpose and com- 
mon control be enforced, that there 
should be a centralized general admin- 
istration in close communication with, 
and having general authority over the 
whole on matters common to all, or 
matters of general policy. 

We believe that any surplus beyond 
that necessary to equalize dividends 
on a fair basis should be used by the 
company for the benefit of the public 
and should be inalienable for any other 
purpose, and should be either invested 
in revenue-earning plant until neces- 
sary to substitute plant which may 
become inadequate, or obsolete, or 
should be used to make the service 
cheaper or better. 

We believe that under proper gov- 
ernmental control and regulation the 
profits from promotion or operation 
allowed to be distributed should not 
be so large as to warrant, or tempt, com- 
plete duplication of plant and organ- 
ization, with its duplication of its capi- 
tal charges ana its organization, operat- 
ing, maintenance and depreciation ex- 
penses; and we do not believe that 
utilities giving at fair rates an efficient 
and _ sufficiently comprehensive  uni- 
versal service should be subject to 
limited competitition, not giving such 
service. Competition which ignores the 
obligation to furnish a complete and 
comprehensive service is not competi- 
tion, is not for the benefit of the public 
in that it does not reach the whole 
public interested. 

If, therefore, complete duplication, 
with its dual exchange connection and 
dual bills for service, is a prerequisite 
to complete competition, government 
control and regulation can not go hand 
in hand with competition. 

We believe that the record of the 
Bell System will be accepted by the 
public as fully in accord with these 
declarations. Consistent adherence to 
this policy has given the public of the 
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United States the best, most compre- 
hensive and cheapest telephone service 
in the world, and made the Bell stand- 
ards the standards of all nations. 

To remove any possible excuse for 
misapprehension on account of the 
many misleading statements which have 
been circulated as to the alleged un- 
necessary and overcapitalization and 
excessive charges of the Bell System, 
the following statistics are given. Ex- 
cept where stated, the figures are for 
the Bell System; that is, the Ameri- 
ean Telephone and Telegraph, and its 
Associated Companies. 

The entire Bell System on June 30, 
1913, had outstanding in the hands of 
the public obligations (i. e., notes, open 
accounts, bonds and shares) to the 
par value of $776,600,000. 

The book value of the total tangible 
assets, which is considerably less than 
their replacement value, amounted to 
$960,000,000. Many appraisals of prop- 
erty included in these assets have been 
made, and most of them under the 
direction of public authorities. In 
no case has the value as it stands on 
the books failed to be sustained, and in 
most cases it has been very largely 
exceeded. 

The total dividends and _ interest 
paid during the year 1912 amounted 
to only 6.1 per cent on the average of 
its outstanding obligations, and to less 
than 5 per cent on the average value of 
its assets. 

The actual cash which has been paid 
into the treasury of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company on ac- 
count of the capital obligations now out- 
standing amounts to $22,000,000 more 
than the par of such outstanding obli- 
gations. 

The Associated Companies collected 
from the public, and paid back in taxes 
over $10,000,000 during the year 1912. 

The steadily increasing necessities of 
the public not only for additional, but 
for new telephone service, can only be 
met by new construction, involving 
capital outlay. To meet these demands 
during the six and one-half years from 
1907 to June, 1913, inclusive, the in- 
crease in telephone plant was as follows: 
Toll line wire increased from 1,460,000 
miles to 2,242,000 miles; exchange wire 
increased from 6,000,000 miles to 13,000,- 
000; the number of exchange stations 
increased from 2,730,000 to 5,200,000; 
the number of stations of independent 
companies connected with the Bell 
System increased from 343,000 to 2,620,- 
000. The number of independent com- 
panies connected with the Bell System 
is about 25,000. The number of em- 
ployees in the Bell System, not includ- 
ing the employees of connected com- 
panies, on December 31, 1912, was 
141,000. 

During this same period the number 
of shareholders of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, not in- 
cluding either the associated, or con- 
nected companies, increased from 17,- 
000 to about 54,000. About 47,000 
shareholders hold less than 100 shares 
each; 6,500 shareholders hold from 
100 to 1,000 shares each; 347 share 
holders hold from 1,000 to 5,000 shares 
each, while there are only 16 share- 
holders of 5,000 shares, or over, in their 
own right. A majority of the share- 
sholders are women. 


American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company 


Theo. N. Vail, President —Adv. 
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IMPORTANT EVENTS IN 
AGRICULTURE 


Fairs and Stock Shows 


Sept. 15th to 20th, Michigan, Detroit. 
Interstate Livestock Fair, Sioux City, 
Central Kansas, Hutchinson. Kentucky, 
Louisville. 

Sept. 22nd to Oct. 4th, Oklahoma, Okla- 
homa City. 

Sept. 22nd to 27th, Interestate Fair and 
Horse Show, St. Joseph, Mo. Tri-state, 
Memphis. 

Sept. 29th to Oct. 3rd, Interstate Fair, 
Trenton, N. J. 

Sept. 29th to Oct. 3rd, Interstate Fair, 
La Crosse, Wis. 

Sept. 29th to Oct. 4th, Tennessee, Nash- 
ville. Montana, Helena. 

Sept. 26th to Oct. 3rd, 


a. 
Oct. 6th to 11th, Dairy Cattle Congress, 
Waterloo, Iowa. 
Oct. 3rd to 11th, Illinois, Springfield. 
Oct. 9th to 18th, Alabama, Birming- 


Oct. 13th to 18th, American Royal 
Livestock, Kansas City. 

Oct. 18th to Nov. 2nd, Texas, Dallas. 

Oct. 28th to Nov. 7th, Mississippi, 
Jackson. 

Oct. 23rd to Nov. Ist, National Dairy 
Show, Chicago, Il. 

Nov. 5th to 12th, Louisiana, Shreve- 


rt. 
as 22nd to 29th, National Feeders’ 
and Breeders’ Show, Fort Worth, Texas. 
Nov. 24th to 29th, Annual show of the 
St. Louis Poultry, Pigeon and Pet Stock 
Association, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Nov. 29th to Dec. 6th, International 
Livestock Exposition, Chicago. 
Miscellaneous Events 
Oct. 6th to 11th, National Conservation 
Exposition, Knoxville, Tenn. 
ct. 22nd to Nov. Ist, International 
Dry Farming Congress, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


Missouri, 


THE IMPORTANT CROP 
Continued from page 9 


There is another little matter, we should 
give our wy idea as we go, about how 
political affairs are managed, how neces- 
sary it is that he should look at the quality 
of the aspirant for office, never getting 
hidebound, and a party fanatic, but ever 
looking for the common good of all, and 
voting for those men and parties which 
most nearly represent what he believes to 
be right. 

I believe this to be the most important 
matter before our citizenship today, 
that we shall demand of candidates that 
they be honest; that they be able; that 
they shall devote the whole of the time 
for which they are paid, to the public 
weal, (Secretary Bryan please take 
notice!—Editor.) 

Our boys are going to have a problem 
on their hands, not one of production 
particularly, for this will take care of it- 
self and our markets will increasingly af- 
ford us better opportunities for disposing 
of our products; but a problem of assimi- 
lating our increasing hordes of immigrants, 
and controlling them, educating them to 
useful citizenship, to happy lives. 

Our only hope for the perpetuity of our 
civilization lies in the education of our 
masses, 

Ourso called classes will never do us any 
good. They are too busily engaged wit 
monkey dinners and ankle bracelets. 
They can not afford the time for real mat- 
ters of importance. 

It rests with the farmer of today. 

Civilization has been wiped off this old 
earth a time or two. The ruins in Bo- 
livia; the Temples of Karnak prove it 
We ought to wish to see our civilization 
— We have a chance to help it to 

0 50. 
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WEED-FIGHTING 
GARDEN 


The garden is often neglected in the | Sprinkle ashes around the roots occasion- 
ll, after its crops have been duly gath- al 

ered and its usefulness apparently ended | your fruit out of the way of hens, and pre- 

But the 

of continuing the warfare 

against weeds clear through the fall can 

We are prone 


til another growing season. 
mportance 
not be over emphasized. 
fight weeds is while they 
gressive. 
of early summer we relax our efforts, and 
the result is that during the early fall 
scores of them in almost every garden 
develop seeds enough to stock our own 
grounds and the grounds of all our 
neighbors. 

Go over your garden at least once a 
all through the season, and make a 
systematic search for weeds that have 
escaped your attention. They are sly|w 
things, these weeds, and they will hide |e 
away under the protection of er 
plants, and before they are discovered 
they 


week 


constantly on the lookout for them. The 
garden in which no weeds are ever allowed 
to perfect seed soon becomes so clean 
that weed-pulling ceases to have any 
terror for us. All its fertility is given to 
the vegetables you plant in it, and thus 
y keeping the weeds down we are en- 
abled to save waste as well as work. 


The ideal garden is a weedless one. To 
this end we urge an inspection of the 
garden in the fall, after most of its crops | 
have been tend and a thorough 


cleaning of every part of it. Cutting 
down and uprooting now the weeds that 
live over winter will save a good deal of 


work that will have to < done next spring | 


if it is neglected now . B. Sands. 


TRIM aS ah GOOSE- 
BERRIES NOW 


Thousands of persons, with every ap-| 


pliance for success, are still content to | 
live without plentiful supply of these de- 
ious, healthy and cheap luxuries, mere- 
ly because they do not know how to make 
them yield. They have a few stunted 
bushes set in the grass, with three- 
fourths of the stalks dead, and then won- 
le r why they do not be ar in abundance. 
There is not a more beautiful shrub 
growing than the currant, properly propa- 
gated, and the same may be said of the 
gooseberry. Growers who pay attention 
to the subject never allow the root to 
ke more than one stalk, or as the Eng- 


lish say, “Make them stand on one leg,”’ 
thus forming a beautiful miniature tree. 
The work can be done either in the fall or 
spring, but owing to the fact that these | 
two ] ts Start et wth at the first ap- 
proach of open weather in the spring, it is 
| Die that it be + yne in the fall. 

You must take sprouts of last year’s | 
growth od cut out the eyes or buds, 
leaving only two or three at the top; 


ut them about half their length into 
when they will root and 
run up asingle stalk, forming a beautiful 
und symmetrical head. If you wish it 
higher cut the eyes out again the second 
year. If you choose you can make it grow 
6 feet high. The bushes require ood soil, 
which must be kept rich and well worked. 


then p 
mellow ground, 


After we have conquered those 


will have fulfilled their mission of | 
perpetuating their species unless you are | 


IN THE FALL | gins to decline and shorten all the youn’ 


| shoots to keep the bushes in good shape. 


ly to keep the borers away. This places 
vents the gooseberry from mildewing, 
which often happens when the fruit lies 
near the ground and is shaded by a super- 





|abundance of leaves and sprouts, and | 
to think that the proper and only time to} changes an unsightly bush, which cum- 
are most ag-| bers and disfigures your garden, into an 


ornamental dwarf tree. 

| ‘They should yield fruit one year from 
setting, and bear good crops in from two 
to three years.—Elizabeth Gregg. 


SAVING POPCORN 

But few persons understand just why 
popcorn pops. It is due to the composition 
of the grain, and the manner in which the 
grainripens. There is a right and a wrong 

way in saving popcorn as well as in doing 

everything else. 

Popcorn should be permitted to thor- 
oughly ripen on the stalk. It is best to 
pull the ears off, husk and all, and keep in 
a well aired place where dampness is not 
apt to reach the corn. 

Popcorn may be too dry or too damp to 
pop good, but the best results are obtained 
from corn that has been allowed to thor- 
| oughly ripen before it is pulled. 

The larger eared sorts are the most dif- 
ficult to cure. Rice popcorn matures 

| quite early, and it cures readily, and is an 
| excellent variety to pop op freely —J. T. T. 


POST-CARD CONTEST REPORT 

In the June number of Successful Farm- 
ing we offered a prize of $5 for the best 
letter on the subject of ‘‘Post-cards and 
Their Uses,” submitted to us before 
July 15th. We also offered one of Mere- 
|dith’s Surprise Boxes of 50 beautiful 
| birthday, art and greeting post-cards to 
the writers of the five next best contri- 
butions on the subject. 

We were greatly pleased by the large 
number of entries to the contest and the 
excellence of the articles submitted. Ever 
so many letters contained a statement 
similar to this: “One of the best uses I 
have made of the post-card is to send one 
| to mother every week of the busy 
ter. 
save 
hair.’ 

It was indeed refreshing to find so 
many expressions that indicated a con- 
cern for the happiness of others. We are 
now more than ever convinced that the 
post-card is a blessing to humanity and 
that it can never fall into disfavor. 

The work of awarding the prizes has 
been completed. In awarding the prizes 
the following points were Jewd red: 

st, thought; 2d, grammar; 3d, neatness 
and legibility. 


A post-card to mother or father may 
a wrinkle, an hour of sleep, a gray 


2 
2d, 


E. Andrews, Sumner, 
maining five prizes to the following: 

A. M. Hahn, Quimby, Ia; Mary Cath- 
elle Burns, Clintonville, W. Va.; May C. 
Wright, Jamestown, N. D.; Helen N. 
Coats, Tea, 8. D., and F. Van Antwerp, 
Tunnel City, Wis. 

Followin appears the 
submitted by the winner of the $5 prize. 
| The other prize-winning articles i ap-| 





Trim out the old wood as soon as it be-| pear in later issues of Successful Farming. | Read the advertisements in this issue 
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c season | 
if I am unable to find time to write a let- | 





The first prize was awarded to Mrs. C. | 
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Foolish te Buy 
Wood Shingles 


What’s the use of buying common wood 
shingles now that you can get the original 
and genuine Edwards STEEL Shingles for 
LESS MONEY? Don’t wood shingles catch 
fire, don’t they rot, don’t they cost a lot of 
time and money to put on? 

Nobody ever heard of an Edwards Steel 
Shingle roof burning up or pansany, And it 
doesn’t take long to put them on or these 
steel shingles come in great big clusters 
of 100 or more. 


Edwards STEEL Shingles 


Each Edwards Steel Shingle not only has 
thoronghly galvanized sides each EDGE 
is dipped in MOLTEN ZIN 





ZINC. No chance of 
rust. All joints are permanently weet 
as a result of our patented Interlocking 

vice, which takes care of expansion and 


contraction. 
PRICES We sell direct from factory 
and pay the freight. Our cost 
of doing business is divided among thousands 
of sales. Hence our ability to underprice 
wood shingles. You have been intending to 
t our pase See come time. Do it tis bn 
ay—and get, by return mai 
& 954, the Roofing Offer of the Age. Give 
Oo Can, 6O We can quote 
price on the comp 


THE SOywarps u MANUFACTURING co. 
» Cincinnati, 
Largest Makers of Sheet Metal Products tnt the "World 













The Engine Sensation of 19/3 


Chilled Cylinder 
Engine 


With 
Wonderful New 














$ 50 and you keep 
30 aw this remarkable 
engine. ade of 
finest steel by newly Low gg process. The best 
farm engine ever produced. for 
kerosene and distillate cuts yt bills in half. 
Guaranteed for 6 years. $15.50 first payment, rest 
e easy money installments. 30 day s free trial. 
Write today for full on tow 
How to Use Power” 


Free Book ; Tells you al! about engines 


and the wonderful new Chilled Cylinder. Your name 
e” ot oe send you our big 
agg yf oy acne. shaft- 

Write now. 














Sandwich Drive 
)} Hay Press 


Wi Bulick, 
le - tee making oa — tH ~- tm 


ly -1ye hay for nearby farmers with this big ton- 
id steel Sandwich. Supplies its own power 
om high-grade Gas Engine mounted on same truck, 
drives Press with solid steel roller chain—no be! ts to 
slip. Great for baling from windrows. This Book 
me OF rite for “Tons Tell” postpaid, the story of 
amazin 
fits bel Can stop We make horse 
fee sownme instantly 


ispetet 























Coupled 








up short 
SANDWICH MFG. Se 160A. 
= Box 180, Council Blulls, is. 









Wash., and the re-| 


contribution | 


a 
NGIN E 
up on gasoline, kerosene, distillate, 


any cheap fuel oil. Cost less to run— 
Patent throttle 


develop more power 


Gives three engines in one. Many other 
exclusive features—guaranteed 10 
years—we pay freight—S0 days’ free | 
twial. Send for catalogue today a” 
Bills Engine Co. 101 Mullet $1, Detren, Mick, 
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AN ODE TO THE POSTCARD 


In days of old when knights were bold 
And barons held their sway, 
There were no post-cards; people scent 
Their news some other way. 


But now these pictured messengers 
Are used by great and small 

for every purpose ’neath the sun 
Ine can think of at all 


The busy housewife scratches off 

A few short Me pe to say 

*The bab the croup last night 
Our cook tae gone away. 


The absent schoolboy writes, ‘‘Dear Ma 
I’ve got a brindle pup. 

I tore my Sunday pants. My dog 

Has ate some chickens up. 


The missionary of the cross, 

in lands far o’er the foam, 

Blesses the little cards with viewe 
And messages from home. 


For advertising, calendars 
And many a fad, I ween— 
Orders and invitations 
They're a handy go-between. 


Our friends, our children, and our wives 
Our uncles and our cousins 

All use these correspondence aids 

in singles and in dozens. 


And of all things they write thereon 
There’s but a single one 

For which post-cards may not be used 
And that's to send a dun! 


Brevity is the soul of wit. 

Beside much time they save, 
So post-cards are most useful 
From the cradle to the grave 


The Newly-weds announce, “The store 
Has brought a brand new boy 

Friends post congratulation cards 

And wish them he aps of joy. 


And later Mrs. Newly-wed 

To grandma sends the news 
‘The baby has a tooth—and we 
Have bought him his first shoes 


Then birthdays come, and holidays 
Christmas and New Year's day 
With wishes of good will and love 
The post-card wends its way 


St. Valentine is not forgot, 

With Cupid's darts and bow, 

And bleeding hearts—the post-caro of 
Sets maiden cheeks aglow. 


St. Patrick’s day, and Easter 

And the merry month o’ May 

rhe fiery Fourth, and Hallowe en, 
And last, Thankagiving Gay. * 


Sometimes the simple verse it bears 
Bids us take heart of grace. 

Sometimes by scenes from distant lands 
A wanderer’s path we trace. 


irandmother, in her easy chair 
Enjoys her birthday shower, 

And conning o'er the pretty cards 
Spends many a happy hour. 


While grandfather will treasure long 

The card with childish scrawl; 

Dear Grandpa: We are well, Come owt 
And see us soon.—From Paul.” 


‘Heaven bless the man who first made books,’ 


Said one. Were I a bard, 
{'d write an ode to him whose brain 
Evolved the first post-card. 


—Mrs. C. E. Andrews 


SAVING SEED OF SWEET CORN 


There is a right time and a right way 
to do everything, and this is surely true 


in the saving of seed sweet corn. 


When the skin is easily broken with the 
slightest touch, the corn is ripe enough 
A few days sooner or Jater will 
rade of 
It pays to save it at the right 


to save. 
produce a more or less inferior 
seed. 


ime. 


The ears should be removed, leaving a 
ew inches of the stock at base of cob, and 
the outer husks should be carefully turned 
back, and the tips tied together to permit 


hanging up. 


The rest of the husks should be left 


surrounding the grains, and the 
should be 4 
shed on a 
them until they cure thoroughly. 


a good plan to leave the husks on until | 
near the time for planting the following | 


geason. 


Sweet corn saved in this manner will | 
remain as good as the original, and has a 


chance to improve instead of 


orate as so much of seed corn seems to in 


recent years.—J. T. T. 
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Tell Me How Many 
Head of § Stock Y You Have 


and I’ll feed. them 60 days ‘eremyges you pay. !’ll 
show you how to make your farm animals grow faster, thrive 
better, put on more flesh on no more feed — € you more money, 


Pl Rid Them of Worms or No Pay. 
Pll Prove it to You as I have to these and Thousands of other Farmers. 


7 “Ll was Pane fro: bal Ve, Seve to five “There is no doubt that “Sal-Vet’” 
el 


ae i al 
















































































. F Neo. Doe 
y ee \ a A ~~ a “ puss 
99 is a ‘wonder ‘workin g medicated salt 
Sal- Vet which rids farm ieous enienale of f their a 
enemies—the stomach and intestinal worms. These deadly 
are the cause of 90% of all live stock diseases. They keep fa 
stock ina , weakened, Hocragpe ie egy condition—they mean 
greater lia ility to contract hog cholera, swine plague and other 
contagious diseases. ‘‘Sal-Vet’’ expels these bp wey sharpens 




















the appetites qeseees digestion—makes stock iw into 
proses de fast. 1 a salt animals like and run to it and 
THEMSELVES. 


Send INOR No Money—Just the the Coupon 


All ask you to do is to fill out the coupon—tell me how 
many head of stock you have and mail it to me tote. I'l 
ship you enough “Sal-Vet”’ to last all your stock 60 da: 

You simp! perthe freightcharges when at arrives p> 
at the of 60 days report results. “Sal-Vet”’ 


















dessnctdavhetiaiie. pn = m 6? Name 

won't owe me a penny. the coupon rg P.O 

Address SIDNEY R. FEIL, Pres, = , RRS atte Bo, 

TheS.R. Feil Co., "4° eters Shipping Sts ...... ......----- ---- Dict main 
ioe p No.of Sheep...... Hogs....-.. Cattle....---Horges-—--ayg 














y Famous *(% Offer 


a ui tite cea Te" aere 1 in int FR AT 
a will 6 ry 2 ALL EIG 
PAID BY MYSELF, this, m 

oe ee ors 






cash price or thou - 
terest, al any fre January 1, i914. 2 cee oo 
your dollar. 


naenattor of Bot. £00 won Eines hail par eer Se take Tonly want 






the 


Chatham Grain Grader and Cleaner 


a4 4 experience, n and ous weed 

ow the section i pecs ome Ay grows. I know every os 
i grows on your farm. Experience has shown ta Graia Grader and 
forwhien ft should no For exam piapeent soe the paryicules farming ¢ — 

ple, I send an entirely t 
Manson Sa ss ores ms me, dice and ange to Maine f from what I send to Oalifornin There are 
scarcely a mm 5 come same pment. 

get the exact outfit to handle the grains cca to wh =a “ —_ = 


on your farm. If y os oe p meee or di Sonos sores 
I will send them ot a penny would I ask for 
extra screens ane riddles. 
The Chatham now handles oom 5 70 seed mix- 
peas, e, wild” 



















ung up in a cool well ized | 
,0le where nothing can disturb | 











8 CENTS POST PAID 


: advertise our business, make new friends and introduce our big sana 
of Elgin watches we will send this elegant watch postpaid for only 08 

Gent's s size, high grade _— plate finish, lever escapement, stem aon 
stem set, accurate time keeper, fully Cuaranteed for & Veers. Send 
cents today and watch wil! Se sent 4 return mail. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. aRMOLD WATCH CO., Dept. 947 uk 








If you see where it could be improved, we shall be glad to have 
your suggestions. 





If you like Successful Farming tell your neighbors about it. 
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OPPORTUNITIES IN PONY RAISING 


By ROBERT H. MOULTON 


A group of Shetland ponies on the Simpson farm 


O those who are nearsighted 
enough to recognize oppor- 
tunity on their own thresh- 
olds and tag her on their 
home acres, there is a wide 
and varied field for money 
making. The word near- 
sighted is used advisedly, 
because it would seem that, 
to the majority of mankind, 
opportunity is never so al- 
luring as when seen at a 
distance. 

Occasionally, however, 
we run across a man who 
realizes that in almost 
every community, be it 
rich or poor, there is at least 
one neglected opportunity; 
who looks about for the one 
n his own vicinity, and, 
having found it, proceeds 
{3 enm@racc it, acts to his 
own advantage and happf 
ness 

Such a man is Mr. Theo- 
dore 8. Simpson of Aurora, 

Illinois. About a dozen 

years agc Mr. Simpson was en- 
gaged in a business that uired 
his attendance upon stock shows, 
county fairs and all other gather- 
ings that brought large numbers of 
farmers together. At these gatherings he was in the habit of 
exhibiting two trick ponies in order to attract attention to his 
regular business. The plan not only worked famously from an 
advertising standpoint, but also had the effect of bringing Mr. 
Simpson many offers for the ponies themselves, at a price 
practically double what had originally been paid for them. 

Here was the opportunity, and Mr. Simpson quickly took ad- 
vantage of it. He bought twelve mares and one stallion at 
$150 each. That was nine years ago; and ever since he has been 
breeding ponies. Today he has something like two hundred 
head of thoroughbred Shetland ponies, most of which are of 
breeding age. In addition to this, he has just made a ship- 
ment of over a hundred head of ponies to England for use 
in the English coal mines—the first time in the history of this 
country that such an export has ever been made. 

The explanation of the beginning of this new line of export 
makes an interesting story. While thousands of Shetland 
ponies furnish amusement for the chil- 
dren of England, just as they do for the 
boys and girls of the United States, a 
much larger number are used in the Eng- 
ish coal mines. The tunnels of the Eng- 
lish coal mines are not nearly so large as 

hose of the mines in this country, and it 
necessary to have very small ponies 
draw the coal cars from the pits 
only alternative would be to en- 

rge the tunnels, a plan which would en- 
too heavy an expense to be even 
nsidered by the English mine owners. 

The limit in height of poines used by 
the English miners is 43 inches. But 
they prefer to have them not over 38 
nches high; low, stout, compact little 
fellows. In the old days it was a com- 
mon practice for English miners to use 
mother ponies when they were not in a 
ondition to stand hard work. Buta law 
ed some years ago prohibiting 
le ponies of any age in 


lematk 


Was pas 
the use of 


Some of the ponies that were shipped to England 


f interest to the boy 








Dogs are used to herd the ponies 


the mines. Recently another law 

was passed prohibiting the use of 

male ponies that are not at least 
four years old. 

This caused the English 
mine owners to hustle 
around in an effort to get 
enough mature ponies for 
their work, with the result 
that they discovered there 
were not enough of them in 
all of the Shetland Islands 
and Great Britain combined 
to meet their _ demands. 
This condition of affairs 
was due not only to the 
heavy shipments of ponies 
to the United States during 
the last decade, but also 
to more recent shipments 
to Argentine and Brazil, 
where the prosperity of re- 
cent years has created a 
great demand for the little 
animals. 

When the Englishmen 
reniizen that they couldn’t 
get what they wanted” at 

home, a hurry up order was sent to 
the United States for two hundred 
ponies of the required size and age 
the descendants of those that had 
been exported from England and 
the Shetland Islands in previous years. This order was placed 
with Mr. Simpson, and the majority of the ponies sent to Eng- 
land were from his farm. 

According to Mr. Simpson, Shetland ponies are now selling 
at higher prices than ever before—prices that compare very 
favorably with those for draft horses. And as six ponies can 
live on the feed that is required for one large horse of say 1,800 
pounds, it is to figure out that there is a very considerable 
profit in the business. 

Last year the sale of ponies from the Simpson farm amounted 
to over $18,000, not including the shipment to England, of 
which more than 50 per cent was net profit. The entire selling 
cost was about $200. This was for advertising in breeder’s 
journals and newspapers, and for booklets and circulars. 

The Cost of Raising 

The cost of raising Shetland ponies is remarkably low. 
These little animals are natives of a rough and semi-barren 
locality, where they are used to rustling 
for every mouthful of their food. When 
they are first brought over to this coun- 
try they don’t know the difference be- 
tween oats and rice. They are complete 
strangers to a grain ration. In the 
Shetland Islands they run out the year 
round, without any shelter, and pick 
their hving from between the rocks. For 
generation after generation these ponies 
have had to make this kind of a struggle 
for existence, and the result is a race of 
hardy little animals that are able to 
thrive on the coarsest food and to stand 
an amount and degree of exposure that 
would put an ordinary American horse 
out of business. 

Mr. Simpson’s ponies run out more 
than nine months of the year. In a 
mild winter they are practically not 
housed at ali during the day. Their 
barn is a big open room without stalls of 

Continued on page 37 
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MAIL FREE COUPON NCW 


Wm. Galloway Co., 305-A Galloway Sta., Waterloo, lowa saving way. My line of machinery and merchandise today is so big and complete that you are sure 
ee ’ } 
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These Books Are My Only Salesmen 


They will save you from $50 to $300 on Gasoline Engines—$35 to $50 on 
Cream Separators—$25 to $45 on Manure Spreaders and from 20 to 50 
per cent on hundreds of other articles for the farm, home and family. 

Yes sir, my catalogs are the best and cheapest salesmen on earth. They 
show you just how Galloway machines are made, the kind of materials they are 
made of, the sort of high grade, modern machinery used in their construc- 
tion and explain in simple terms our “square deal,” “direct-from-factory,” 
one-profit plan of selling. You will find all my statements and claims down 

; in black and white, always before you. Remember, when you buy of Gal- 
WILLIAM GALLOWAY, President loway you pay just one small manufacturer’s profit in addition to the actual 
, cost of materials and labor that enter into the construction of the machine. 
It’s this “short cut,” “direct-from-factory” plan of selling that makes it possible for me to offer you a strictly standard, high quality 5 
h. p. gasoline engine today for only $99.50 or a complete manure spreader at only $69.50 and my new, incomparable 500-pound capacity 
Galloway Sanitary Cream Separator at only $42.50. Now, all you have to do to get the benefit of my tremendous money saving prices 
is to write me for my catalogs. They are my only salesmen. Send for the catalog you want today. Just fill in coupon below. 


The ONLY Way is the GALLOWAY—Selling DIRECT fo°tue carn 


Let me prove it to you—I want to show you just what a man can do for you when he will sell you direct 
from his own factories to your farm. I want you to see for yourself what an amazing difference it makes in 
rices when you don’t have to pay a lot of middlemen’s >. I want to show you how simple and easy it is to buy by mail the 
alloway Way. With every machine backed by a 30 to 90 Day Free Trial Privilege—a strictly legal 5-year warranty on materials, 
printed in black and white that goes out with every machine that leaves our factories and a ,000 Bond that guarantees you right at the start that we 
will fulfill every claim and statement that we make. Now just consider this plan a minute. ad it over opnse. Then tell me. Did you ever buy goods 
of anybody where you had such a perfect guarantee of satisfaction back of them? Never! Then best of-all I will make you practically any terms you 
want—on any Galloway Made Machine. Terms that our competitor, cannot equal and [— never before approached by competition on strictly standard, 
high grade machines. That’s what it means to_ buy the Galloway Way. That's why thousands of farmer business men will tell you the “Only Way is 
the Galloway—Selling Direct from Factory to Farm.” Try it and be convinced. Write for the catalog salesman you want me to send you today. 


135,000 Satisfied Customers are Proof of the Merit of Galloway Made Machines 


Isn’t that a record to be proud of? From a small beginning this business has grown by leaps and bounds 
until today this company is the largest concern in the world selling its output direct-from-factory to farm. 
Now,I have enlarged my line this year so that I can supply you with almost anything you want. My big 144-page Merchandise Book is chuck full of 
bargains in machinery and implements, household supplies, furniture, rugs, carpets, sewing machines, buggies, harness, washing machines, clothing for 
men, women and children and many other lines, all selling at regular wholesale prices. Get my big General Merchandise Book and let me save you 2 
to 50 per cent. It is the big catalog at the right at top of page. Write for it today. Just use coupon below. 



















H. P. Engine, N af sn £08. 
We. A, 50-80 Chicago, Kase. Cry 


\ Price, Now Only . ™**: “ns Sy 


Galloway Engines are made in sizes from 13 H. P. to 15 H. P. mounted 
or stationary. I can supply you with complete combination outfits, al- And right on top of this re- 
most any sort of power plant you want at prices never before equalled. Free Trial markably low price 1 will make 
And I will put any Galloway Kngine right up against any other engine you this absolutely unheard of offer. I will send you any one of my seven 
made absolutely regardless of price and let you keep the engine that suits styles of spreaders to your farm and let you try it absolutely at my own 
ou best. You can try my engine for 30 days on your own farm, absolute- | risk without your sending me one cent in advance or making any bank 
5 at my risk, before you decide to keep it. Your money back with all | deposit. All T ask is your bank reference. This offer is open to any res- 
freight paid if not satisfactory and when you buy of me I agree to save | ponsible person anywhere. Now, that is the sort of confidence I place in 
you from $50 to $300 depending on the size you buy. Can you beat that my unsurpassed line of manure spreaders. Did you ever get an offer like 
offer? Never! I have been making just this sort of offer for years and my this before from any one? Never! But I know my spreaders will stand 
engine business has grown by leaps and bounds every year. hy? Simply any test you care to give them. My confidence is not based on my own 
because I am giving my customers a better engine for less money than any iv gment alone, but cn the judgment of over 40,000 satisfied Galloway 
‘ther concern in the country. Get my catalog pow. Just fill out coupon. anure Spreaders owners, Get my catalog today sure. Fill in Coupon. 


7 7238 Buys a Complete Galloway 5 H. P. |§ 4 02 That’s My New Price on the 500 tb. 


Bus. Compiete Spreader * P# 


= Portable Wood-Sawing Outfit = Capacity, New Galloway 










J 
That means complete portable engine with detachable saw frame, saw Sanitary Cream Separator 
blade, saw guards, Pelt and pelt tightener and 2xé6-inch friction clutch This is th ni thet it hes tak th edi 
liey. It’s ready to put right 3 is the machine that i as taken us three ye 
y — ae By you eet it. Not pay Aas -S to perfect, build and put on the market. It’s just the 


machine you have been looking for. It’s the most modern, 
most sanitary and closest skimming cream separator ever 
built. It hasn't an equal on the market today from any 
standpoint regardless of price, and yet I say to you when 
you buy it, I will save you positively from $35 to $0. I 
will let you try one of my separators 90 days on your own 
farm. Give it every test. Put it up along side of any 
other separator made. Keep the machine that suits you best. Remem- 
ber, my separators are sold backed by a legal $25,000 bond and ten-year 
warranty on materials. Get my new separator catalog. Just fill in coupon. 


1 Want Every Reader of Successful Farming To Write Me For My Catalogs 


I want the man who is holding this paper in his hands right now to write me today. I want an 
oe to convince you by plain every day facts and figures that my direct from factory plan 
of selling is the right way, The Galloway. I want the opportunity to prove to you it’s the moncy- 


an extra to buy. All my engines 
are sold that way whether stat- 
jionary, portable, sawing rigs of 
combination outfits. If you need 
a fine pumping outfit, combina- 
tion power washer, and a dozen 
of just such combination small 
or large power plants write me 
now Get my engine catalog 
salesman today. 


Send This Coupon or a Postal or Letter NOW 











to be in the market inside of a few weeks for something that I can offer you at a big saving in 


Spek with Crees om equere, catalogs went price. Get my catalogs and prices before you spend another dollar for anything for the farm or home. 


i - ° This ye ki tire Ww CO-OP 
pare "than no catalog are wanted wt it com- Get My Special 1913 Offer ithe ste: “Tiabstay the fact, “wats 


tains our complete lines. 


General Merchandisef[—)Gasoline Engine est and most liberal profit sharing offer ever made. It will help you get your machine partly or en- 
Catalog Catalog. tirely without cost to you in the end. I will explain my offer in detail when you send for my 
Manure Spreader Separator Catalog catalogs. Just fill in the coupon, tear off and mail to me today or write me a postal. Do it before 
Catalog and ‘Streak ae Dairy Cow Book you lay this paper down. 
of Gold” Book lk i 
William Galloway, President, THE WILLIAM GALLOWAY COMPANY 
— sorrecvose or eeeeene eeeeeeeereceeseeeeeee - . 87-A GALLOWAY STATION, WATERLOO, IOWA 








We carry machines in warehouses at Chicago, Kansas City, Council Bluffs, St. Paul and Winnipeg 
and can ship promptly. 
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‘Make Your Lame Horse 


MARKETING LIVESTOCK 
WITH THE AUTO TRUCK 














HIS locality is twenty-five miles from 

the UnionStock Yards, Indianapolis, 

and being a stock section much stock 
of all kinds are finished and marketed. Be- 
ing at least seven miles from the nearest 
shipping point, the bulk of the stock is 
taken directly to the yards, With hogs and 
veal calves, and insomecasessheep, hauling 
was the means of transportation and in 
the summer time when the weather was 
too hot to haul in daylight, the trip was 
started at dusk and the arrival made at 
the yards the next morning in time for 
the market. Both team and driver were 
worn out and with a return trip in the 
boiling sun, consuming most of the day, 
this round trip was worse on both man 
and team than a week’s work; winter 
trips were also very exposing to the 
weather. 

The long hauls cause =. heavy shrinkage 
in both hogs and veals, for they never eat 
well after they leave home, look gant, and 
do not sell to the best advantage. 

However, a revolution has come, as in 
all things in this age, and it is in the shape 
of the auto truck. 


At the present time hogs are loaded | the 





sold, and the owner is ready to return 
with his money. We find that there is a 
very small shri in fact in most 
eases we are unable to find over one pound 
yer hog, often less. Corn can be left be- 
f we them all night previous to the haul, 
and they eat all they will hold. They are 
then slopped before starting, and arrive 
in the yards in the best of condition. 
Veals are turned to the cow before load- 
ing, and also arrive in the best of selling 
jshape. At the present time the charge is 
35 cents per hundred weight for hogs and 
$1.50 for veals, and we consider the dif- 
ference in shrinkage between the wagon 
hauled and the auto hauled stock, will 
easily pay the advance charged by the 
truck over that of the wagon. 

The truck also hauls when the weather 
is too bad for man and team to be on the 
road, taking out as large a load as the 





|team. Six round trips can be made while 


the team is making one, and we have never 
failed to receive top or near top prices for 
our hogs when taken im this way. 
Also the hauling can be done at a hotter 
oy ee ure with the truck on account of 
yreeze; hogs ride easily and worry the 


here at 4 o'clock in the morning, in favor- | minimum, and worry always means loss in 
able weather, are in the yards when the|weight—Omer R. Abraham, Morgan 


market opens at 6:30, are immediately 


|Co., Ind. 


CARE OF THE HORSE WITH 
HEAVES 

Dr. Hollis says, ““There’s no absolute 
eure for heaves,” and that statement will 
be affirmed by every good veterinarian. 
The lung tissue has broken down in heaves 
and can not be rebuilt. But this trouble 
ean be greatly helped by proper feedin 
and care, so a horse with heaves may still 
be of service. 

A horse afflicted with heaves must not 
have much hay. One pound of hay free 
from dust to each one hundred pounds of 


live weight is enough for a day. Increase | 


the grain ration in proportion to dimin- 
ished hay ration. 

Give an ounce of Fowler’s solution of 
arsenic every third day. It may take six 
months or a year to give much relief to 
the afflicted horse. The trouble comes 
back as soon as careless feeding and 
exercise is practiced. 

Such a horse should not be exercised 
violently. Watch his breathing and upon 
signs of heaving go slow and stop hard 
pulling. 


In case of colic give three tablespoon- 
fuls of nitre and laudanum mixed in a pint 
of water as hot as the horse can take it. 


SILAGE FOR BREEDING HORSES 

Many have the impression that si 
is no good for horses, especially for breed- 
ers. This fallacy has been shown by the 
experience of a large importer and breeder 
of draft horses who fed silage to his im- 
partes Belgians, Shires and Percherons. 

his breeder fed twelve pounds of corn 
silage that was well matured and eared, 
eight pounds oats, four pounds cut alfalfa, 
four pounds bran, and all the timothy hay 
they would clean up. 

At the end of sixty days these horses had 
averaged a gain of three and three- 
fourths poo a day. None of the fifty 
horses thus fed went off feed or were sick. 
None of them stocked when bad weather 
prevented daily exercise, and never before 
was the service of a veterinarian not called 
for colic. 

For work horses there’s danger of feed- 
ing too heavily on silage just as too much 
srass will loosen them too much, but good 
silage properly fed is most excellent for 
horses. 

Moldy silage should not be fed to 
horses, especially to mares in foal. 


Feeding a little ground oats and corn 
will keep a weaning colt in good growing 
condition. 
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Sound, Like This 


You Can Do It While He Works. 


We want to show you that there isn't 
any affection that causes lameness in horses 


| that can’t be cured, no matter of how long 


standing. We want _to send you our in: 
structive book, “Horse Sense” No. & 





It describes all. And with the book we 
want to send you an expert’s diagnosis of 
our horse’s lameness. All this is absolutely 
ree. Simply mark the spot where swelling 
or lameness occurs on picture of horse, clip 
out and send to us telling how it affects 
the gait, how long animal has been lame 
and its age. 

We absolutely guarantee Mack's $1,000 
Spavin Remedy to cure Spavin, Bone or 

Spavin, Curb, Splint, Ringbone, 
og a Sprung Knee, Shoe Boil 
Wind . Weak, 8 ned and Ruptured 
Ten Sweeny, 8 ider or Hip Lame- 
ness an ba d form of lameness affectin. 
the horse. We have deposited One Thousan 
Dollars in the bank to back up our guaran- 
tee. while he works. No scars, no 
blemish, no loss of hair. 

Your druggist will furnish you with 
Mack’s $1,000 Spavin Remedy. If he 
hasn't it in stock, write us. ; 

Price $5.00 per Bottle and worth it. Address, 


McKallor Drug Co., Binghamton, N. Y* 


Dont Have a Blind One 
“Visio” i>» 


MOON BLINDNESS et 

















. ——J _ A, __ 
Pg oo RL aa ot eR 
$2.00 per bottie, postpaid on receipt of price. 





VISIO Remedy Ass'n. 2476 Calumet Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 








bing the SHAW Bicycle Motor At- 
hment. Motorcycles, all makes, new 
id, 636 and up. 


SHAW MANUFACTURING CO. 
Galesburg, 


(TIPPING MACHINES 


When you want a good machine to clip your horses, 
Mules or cows,or to shear your sheep, remember 
STEWART MACHINES have never been equaled 
and they cost less. 

WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO., 228 LaSalle Ave., CHICAGO 


NG MADE EASY 


Farmer Weated. Exclusive 

sale rights to hustlers. Great 

ew at Fairs. Liberal Pro- 
ts. 


Hollister Harness Co. 
L. B. No. 1, Cowen, W.Va. 


FOR SALEqsie.icc3 
ponies thoroughly broken for child- 
ren all ages and colors. 




























Best Conditioner Death to Heaves 


‘orm Expel eo Money Back.3 





Deem Shetland Pony Farm, Galva, fil. - 








Veterinary 


vscribers are invited to make inquiry through this 


cepartment. Questions answered free through this 
depe artment, but answers at once by mail are 50 cents 
Give age and sex of animals, together with 


an inquiry. 
symptoms and previous treatment, ifany. The reme- 


cles preseribed in these columns are intended to be 
prepared by local druggista. However, our readers 
should consult our advertising columns, as in many 
ases reliable remedies are advertised for trouble ani- 
mals are afflicted with and on account of having been 
sclentifieally compounded will be found to be more 
effective than medicines compounded by local drug- 

Address all communications to Veterinarian, 

essful Farming, Des Moines, Iowe. 

Stomach Staggers—What is the matter with 
ne of my ewes? She eats and drinks ali right and 
ks bright and smart. She hus a lamb about 
wo weeks old and about a week ago I noticed her 

-tagger and fall down and throw her head back and 
roll her eyes back, stiften out and kick a few times, 
nd in abovt half a minute get up and look all 
right and go to eating again, and now she has those 
«pells every little while. She eats good and her 
mb is nice and fat. 1 feed them shredded fodder 
nd clover hay. She is a yearling and was in good 
bh, butis getting poorer now. Please let me know 
hat is wrong and what to do.—O. H., Iowa. 
idently stomach staggers from overloading. 
a teaspoonfnl of Epsom salts in the grain 
e a day, and do not allow ove rfeeding. 
Wire Cut—-Large bay horse 9 years old, was cut 
barb wire when he was 4 years old. Cut 
eft hind leg midway between knee and ankle 
I have been using hydrogen peroxide 
) cleanse it with, and then apply a salve made 
rom carbolic acid and vaseline, but it don’t seem 
) get much better. Would like some information 
about this. I believe this leg has proud-flesh in 
t.—R. H. A., Kans. 

Wash off all the grease and dust over with equal 
parts of alum and boracic acid, powdered fine; re- 

at daily until dried up. 

Milk Fistula—New milch cow which has a hole 

the side of her’teat about the size of a head ona 

mon pin. Is tl anything I can do to make 

s hole stop up and grow together?—C. R. W., 


cists 


M 


“ 


. 


n the 
8 OF 


front side. 


re 


When your cow is dry again scrape the edges 

wand sew u This can not be done when giv- 
ng milk as ‘will prevent the healing process. 

Clesure of Duct—I have a colt that his right 

e runs a little and was that way when he was a 

onth or more of age. He is nearly 14 months 
old, and a horse colt. It seems to be a little watery 
substance, but don’t know but that it might injure 
the sight if it is not remedied. Please tell me what 
to do for him.—B. G. P., Miss. 

The duct for carrying the tears away is evi- 
lently closed, forcing the flow of tears over the 
heek. This seldom affects the eye, but keeps the 
heek sealded. Opening this duct is a very delicate 
peration and requires the services of a veterin- 
rian. 

Roaring—Gelding horse 6 years old that had ap- 
pendicitis last year and ever since wheezes when 
driven. As soon as I stop him he stops wheezing 
nstantly. What can I do to cure it? A neighbor 
advised me to put pine tar on the bit. Would this 
burt him?—A. B., Wis. 

The horse has no vermiform appendix. 
® practically incurable 


1S 


Roaring 
Pine tar is useless in this 


Lameness—What is the cause of a horse step- 
ping on its toe? I have one that steps entirely on 
te toe on the hind foot. Is there a way to remedy 
t?—F. H., Ill. 

There are many causes for walking on the toe. 
éxamine the foot for gravel, nail pricks, ete. 

Indigestion— Horse 7 years old that sometimes 
pelches wind (rifts we would call it in a person) 
and his bowels rumble some. His passage is good. 

ne morning, after standing idle the day before, 
only going to water twice about 25 rods, his 
heath and his hind legs were swollen. He seemed 

ull that day. I drove him about four miles and 

t a load of coal. The swelling left but he sweat 

much. Twice, once before and once after that, 

th was swelled but not his legs. This was 
ate fall or early winter. He has good life, fine 

t, good appetite. My feed is good timothy hay, 

ree quarts oats, double handful oil meal, twice, 
t oat straw and middlings for supper.—D. 8., 


vis shea 


When food is not digested it ferments and gene- 
tes gas. Do not allow him to eat too much 
vhen standing idle. The sweating was due to bis 
ustressed condition, and the swelling due to poor 
ood circulation, no doubt caused by overload- 
g the stomach. 

Stocking—Driving mare 3 years old. About 
hree wee ks ago she fell on the ice and has lamed 
rt hind leg. She was swelled from the hock joint 
own to the foot. Then I applied some strong 


fpiment on it and it has taken the hair off from 


the hock joint to the foot, so now she stocks when 
she stands in the barn over night, and the in- 
flammation is still there. Please tell me what to 
do.—E,. A. Ve lowa. 

The stocking will disa pear as the leg heals. 
Do not feed much grain give regular exercise. 

Puncture Wound—Bay mare 7 years old, in 
zood condition, that snagged her right hind foot 
when a colt. It caused her to grow a new hoof, 
which left that hoof large. She gets lame once in a 
| while. Last summer she got lame and I found a 
small hole near point of frog, but not anything in 
it. It swelled up and discharged for some time, 
then bunches formed around top of hoof and 
broke, one at atime. I used hydrogen peroxide and 
sweet oil and iodine. It healed up and she has 
grown a new hoof now where the bunches broke. 
It is like big warts on back of foot, aslarge as goose 
egg. Please tell me something to remove bunches. 
—W. T., Mich. 

The bum hes may be removed by cutting them 
off and burning over with a red hot iron. 
are soft they may be reduce d by painting daily with 
tincture of 10dine. 

Fungus Growth—Black mare 11 years old, got 
kicked in the gamble joint on left hind leg. Leg 
swelled and broke; matter run for three days and 
scabbed over and looks like proud- -flesh on a spot | 
about the size of a dollar. It is still swollen and 
hard ascan be. I have been washing with one table- 
spoon of creolin in one quart of warm water, 
but does not get better. She is not a bit lame 
What can I do for her?—H. P., Utah. 

Try powdered alum on it daily for a week or two 











HOW A GOOD STEER LOOKS TO ME 
When I am selecting steers to purchase 
for the feed lot, the first thing I do is to 


look at the eye. It should be large, full 
and bright. From what I have h said 
upon the institute platform, I think I 
want my feeding steer to have very much 
such an eye as the dairyman wants in his 
well bred and successful dairy cow—per- 
haps not quite so full, but still far from 
being a pig eye, and with a brightness 
about it that is very pronounce His 
back must be broad with ribs well s prung, 
and hams well carried down to the hocks. 
If he is not in the best of condition this 
fullness of ham will not appear, but the 
general conformation of the steer tells me 
very quickly whether or not he will make 
such a ham as I have described. If he 
will not, then I let someone else experi- 
ment with his feeding. I also want him to 
stand square on his feet, so that he can 
easily carry his weight when he shall 
have been made fat. 

We raise some of these steers and buy 
such a number as we need to make the 
number that we can fatten for the year. 
I have been very successful in raising such 
steers from a good grade Shorthorn cow 
that has been served by a well-bred, 
beef-built Polled Angus bull. I have been 
very much pleased with the result ob- 
tained from such breeding. I can select 
a cow of fair quality as a milker from the 
Shorthorn breeding, and when she is served 
by such a bull as I have described, one 
can very safely depend upon getting a 
feeder as a result.—Noble Melvold, Mian. 


TYING HORSES IN BARN 

In the first place I fastened rope to a 
halter with snaps. When taking horses 
out of barn with halter on, a lead strap or 
rope was used, snapped to halter. e 
barn rope remained in place constantly 
and ran through a hole in manger so that 

light weight on end of rope took up all 
shack as horse moved forward. This pre- 
vents horse getting a foot over the rope. 
The rope never twists and kinks and lasts 
for years thus fastened.—Editor. 


TO KILL HOG LICE 
I see in your paper an inquiry for a 
recipe to kill lice on hogs. I will give you 
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SAVE-THE- HORSE 


YF 


nt: r. Marion Chaney, $05 Kilbourne Ave., 
tes: For Burr Bros. Wholesale "Grocers, I 
im 33 horses. I saw Mr. Runyon's testimonial’ ob 
what it did for a SPAVIN; he at Milford, O 
cured a COCKED 
BONE. I recommended it 
his horse two years this July 
previously had 56 holes burnt in his leg and could 
not be driven Soon after using SAVE-7HE-HORSE 
they trotted him over the pavements. It is a great 
medicine. Now I want your r advice.” etc. 


Cure the Horse While He Works 


We Originated the treatment of horses—Under 
Signed Contract to Return Money if Remedy Fails. 

Our Latest Save-the-Horse BOOK is our IT Years 
Discoveries. Fully describes how to locate and treat 
56 forms of lameness— illustrated . 

This BOOK—Sample Contract, Testimonials and 
yy) es Free to (Horse Owners and Managers.) 
Address 


TROY CHEMICAL CO.,36 Commerce Ave.,Binghamton, N.Y 


Druggists everywhere sell Save-The-Horse WITH OONTRACT 
or we send by Parcel Post or Express paid 












Rockford 
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in principle, quality of steel and grade 
of workmanship—in fact, made in a large 
auto spring plant— Harvey Bolster Springs can 
not be excelled for resiliency, durability and 
appearance. Get a set and save many dollars 
hauling your perishables. Bewareof 
substitutes, Mf otat your dealer's, write us. 


Harvey Spring Co., 715 17% St, Reciae, Wis, 
































I WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


If you are honest and ambitious write 
me today. No matter where you live or 
° yeas your occupation. I will teach you 
be Real Estate business by mai); ap- 
peint you special Representative of my 
‘ompany in your town; start you in 
eprofitable business of your own, and 
help you make big money af once. 
Unusual opportunity for man without 
capital to nt for life, 
Valuable Book and full particulere 
FREE. Write teday. 


TIONAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY 60 
wt 132 Marden ——s. 
MINGTON 




















stock fence; 28 1-2¢ a rod fen 
&-in. heavy poultry sonee, Sold 
direct to the farmer on 3 

Free Trial. Specia! barb wire, 
rod spool, an ome te ree. 


E Co. 
BOX 35 mOMORTON, ILLINOIS 





Running Water 


in House and Barn at even 
temperature Winter or Sum- My 
a, 


mer at Smal! Cost 











Handsome, cost less than wood, 
more durable. Don't oa afence 


until you get our Free 
nM XI and Special Prices. 
Xi Wecan save you money. 





one that is very simple. Should you con- 
sider it worth space, you may print it for 
the benefit of the subscribers 

Feed one > of sulphur ~ 


» A. to each hb A. be + until lice 
It wi ut a waslzts 
. H. MA. Mott, Wash. 











$2.10; Repair 
on Umbrella free. Bay direct. Ask for 
GPLIT HICKORY WHEKL ©00.,504F G4. Cincinnati. Chic. 


PATENT? tree vooxs about inven Bend for 







truth abot prizes, etc 
Washington, 





D.C. 








3 free books about inventions: eo 
ARD B. OWEN, 35 Owen Bidg., 
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EDUCATION BY INOCULATION 
Continued-from page 10. 
from a smelter furnace, to stand in the 


broiling sun and talk alfalfa right face to 


face with farmers in an alfalfa field 


The farmers were urged to ask questions 


and they surely did, and they gave thew 
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An interested audience at one of the night meetings] 


experience with alfalfa, which was bet- 
ter for local conditions than anything the 
speaker could give them. It was an ex- 
Za e of ideas, the speaker learning from 
the farmers, and the farmers learning 
from the college men. 

It was the most apt time for an alfalfa 

wropaganda that could be arranged. 
Here and there stood the mn alfalfa al- 
most ready for its second cutting, while 
every meadow and pasture was se 
and brown, where not actually burned off 
by sparks from a passing train. Corn was 
curling in an endeavor to conserve mois- 
ture, trees were dropping their leaves— 
everything but alfalfa showed the effect 
of the terrible heat and drouth. So when 
the speaker came to the chart that pro- 
claimed alfalfa as “‘a drouth resister,”’ 
the farmers had an object lesson right at 
their feet. 
Threshing Did Not Interfere 

It was in the midst of threshing season 
Grain was as dry as tinder. A rain might 
come any day and farmers were anxious 
to get through. At one farm the thresh- 
ing crew was stopped to hear the alfalfa 
talk, and the head thresher thought more 
of getting through than of alfalfa. So he 
ib eo that, “Them fellers better 
hurry up or I’ll start up.” 

“You start up onl you'll leave this 
farm. You’re threshing for me ain’t 
ye? I’m paying ye, ain't I? You keep 
that engine quiet until this meetin’ is 
over, or you git clear off the farm and stay 
off!” 

They all paid respectful attention after 
the farmer had thus proclaimed himself as 
boss of his own farm. Many a thresh- 
ing crew quit work to hear the gospel of 
alfalfa. In fact, where threshing was in 
progress proved an ideal place for a meet- 
ing. 

At one place there happened to be but 
two farmers, one beside the man who 
owned the place, but the speaker gave 
those men the full two hour’s talk. 

Field Night Meetings Interesting 

The most interesting meetings to me 
were the night meetings. You see, the 
train got to the first stop at 8 o'clock, 
and made a stop about every two or two 
and a half hours during the day, the last 
meetings being scheduled for 7 or 7:30 in 
the evening. By the time the autos got 
the speakers out to the distant farms, it 
would be about dark. The flash light pic- 
ture shows Mr. Holden talking to a group 
of men seated on the ground beside a 
si hoo] house. 

The men, tired from a day’s thresh- 
ing in intense heat, came to those meet- 
ings and listened to a talk on alfalfa for 
two or more hours. 

One night we got out to the farm where 
we were assigned at dusk, and six auto 
loads went down into an alfalfa field 
The speaker began talking alfalfa and 
sweet clover by the light of an automobile 
headlight. They tested soil, examined 


roots for nodules, talked back and forth, 
and fought mosquitos for two hours, then 
Mr. Eichling, who was conducting the 
meeting, suggested that we better ad- 
journ, as the men were tired. 

‘“‘I have some charts here that I haven’t 


/ 


you men want to get home——”’ 

“No we don’t. -Show us the charts 
Give us the whole thing. That’s what we 
came for.’’ 

“All right, men. My train stays all 
night and I’m in no hurry.” 

And for another hour they 
mosquitos and discussed alfalfa 

Men Wouldn’t go Home 

At last we got back to the barn, when a 
small group gathered around our auto, 
and for another half hour the talk went 
merrily on. It was after 11 o’clock when 
we reached our train, silent in sleep on a 
side track. But the farmer who brought 
us in had a boy, and for half an hour 
longer Mr. Eichling talked to that man 
about his boy and a college education 

If anyone thinks it is a soft snap to con- 
duct a campaign of that sort, just dis- 
abuse yourself of the notion right quick 
Very few men can stand it many days 

Practical Information 

“What’s the matter with this fieid? 
It is bald in spots.” 

“When was it sown, spring or fail? 
How wasit handled? Did you inoculate?” 

Questions flew back and forth for a 
while, then the speaker took a spade and 
dug up some of the healthy lookin 
plants. They were covered with bacteria 
nodules. Then he dug up some plants in 4 
bald spot and found no nodules 

“The trouble with this field is that it was 
not inoculated,” said the speaker. “‘We've 
found many places on this trip where in 
oculation is unnecessary. But I am sure if 
sweet clover soil or soil from some vigor- 
ous growing alfalfa field had been thrown 
on here and worked in on a cloudy day 
that there would have been an even stand 
Alfalfa will not thrive well without the 
bacteria. Of course, this field will event- 
ually become inoculated, but I'd expect 
better results if inoculated soil were 
worked in. Where alfalfa fails of a good 
stand, do not abandon the field, or -_ 
to thicken the stand. Plow it up and start 
over again right on the same ground, so as 
to get the benefit of the bacteria already 


fought 





started 

It is in cases like this that the great good 
of holding meetings cut in te alfalfa field 
became apparent. ‘Those farmers had an 
object lesson right under their feet 

Far Reaching in Results 


his Alfalfa Special preached the gospel 
of alfalfa to 12,649 people; 8,135 acres 
are now in alfalfa in the territory reached 
by that train. Farmers signed cards 
signifying their intention of sowing 
13,329 acres more before a year has 
passed, so that the acreage will be almost 
trebled. 


Plan to put a little better quality in the 
skim-milk calves this season. Too many 
farmers raise these animals to a suitable 
size but lacking in the proper proportions 
we used to notice and admire in the calf 
that was raised on its mother’s whole 
milk. You cannot take nature’s own and 
ideal food from anything, and raise it to 
weaning-time in first class condition,unless 
some provision is made for supplying it 
with a ration that will at least partly take 





shown you, but it is 9:30 now and I know 


the place of that ideal food. 
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from Cracker to Butt 

A Red Rawhide Center Whip 
free to you if it does not have 
acontinuousred rawhide cen~ 
ter from cracker through butt. 
Red Centers are made by us 





from East Indian Water Buftalo 
hides after being treated by ou: 
secret process which makes 
them moisture-resisting, 
springy, durable, and the only 
center suited to durable whip 


Red Rawhide Center Whips are mad 
in Celargest, mostenmatess fact ‘no 
the country, and are handled by d 

everywhere. Ask yoursfirst. [fhe does 
not have them, write us. It willpay you 
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You Can’t Cut Out 


4 BOG SPAVIN,PUTE o THOROUGHPIN, 


aad rk ete 





TRADE MARK REG.U 





will clean them off permanently, 
and you work the horse same time. 
Does not blister or remove the 
hair, $2.00 per bottle, delivered. 
Will tell you more if you write, 
Book 4 K free. ABSORBINE, JR., 
the antiseptic liniment for oe 
reduces Varicose Veins, Rup 


Muscies or Ligaments. Eniarged Glands, Goitres, 
Wens, Cysts. Allay. Price $1.00 and $2.00 


i. F YOUNG, P. 5 eee, St, Springfield, Mass. 


BOYS Tailored Pants 
; Pattern FREE 














VaCoImas FREE! 


mee Pn ce 


addresses of 20 

cattle-raisers, we will send $1.00 
box Cutter’s Blac Pill, FRE 

Low-priced, always id relia 

ble, they are used by lly aD 


California and Western stockmen 
| E Write for booklet and prices. 





—has saved thousands of dollars 

and thousands of horses. The 

old geliable cure for Spavin, 
Ringbone, Splint or lameness. 

For sale at alldruggists. Price 

1 ee 6tor $5. “Treatise on the 


Horse’’ 
S or write to Dr. B. J, KENDALL 
COMPAsY, Falls, Vt., U. &. A. 








Mention Successful Farming’s guarantee 





when writing to advertisers. 
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OPPORTUNITIES IN PONY RAISING 
Continued from page 32. 


any kind and with a big feeding trough 
running about the wall. Their main win- 
ter feed is oat straw, which they eat 
eagerly. Mr. Simpson fell into the habit 
unnecessarily and perhaps unwisely, of 
giving his ponies each a pint of oats a day 
during the coldest months of winter. 
This feed, with a very little hay and a 
trifle of corn in the shock, makes them as 
plump as partridges. Fourteen acres of 
ordinary meadow land produce the hay to 
feed Mr. Simpson’s entire herd of two 
hundred during the whole winter and to 





carry the stallions, which are kept in the 
barn in the summer, through the entire | 
year. The top cost of pasturing ponies | 
during the grazing months is 35 cents 
apiece for a month. Mr. Simpson has re-| 
peatedly rented pasturage at this price, 
and has no doubt that the owner of the 
pasture made a fair margin of profit in the 
bareabe. The winter feed does not exceed 
a cost of $1 a month a head. 


Labor Cost Small. 


In gags Saag his profit Mr. Simpson 
includes in his cost an interest of $12 
on the investment in each imported mare 
on an average of $200 each. His books 
show a cost of $9 a head for the year for 
food. Then he allows $5 a head for loss 
and the cost of general maintenance. 
rhe small amount of labor required in the 
business may be gained from the fact that 
on his farm of one hundred and forty 
acres Mr. Simpson keeps but one hired 
man, and he himself does little manual 
work. Any other kind of farming on the 
same amount of land would require the 
services of three or four men to keep things 
going. 
The Demand. 

Of course, the whole nub of the pony 
business lies in the demand. Mr. Simp- 
son states that his observation kas shown 
that the demand is increasing much faster 
than the supply. Perhaps the principal 
reason for this is that parents of today oa 
lieve in keeping their children in the open 
as much as possible and giving them whole- 
some entertainment and instruction at the 
same time. Today there are more parents 
than exes before who are able to give 
their children this pleasure. asercoyer, it | 
costs very much less to buy and maintain | 
a pony than it does to buy and feed even a 
very ordinary carriage horse, so that many 
families feel that they can afford a pony, 
even though they would not entertain 
the idea of buying a horse. 

In Mr. Simpson’s opinion Shetland 
ponies may be raised most anywhere, and 
they will thrive on rough and stony 
pasture land that is unsuitable for almost 
any other kind of animals, with the pos- 
rible exception of sheep. Probably steep, 
hilly land is the best place for starting a 
pony farm, as the initial investment is 
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rll Eliminate Your 


Hog Troubles 


GILBERT HESS, Doctor of Medicine 


Doctor of Veterinary Science 
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Dr. Hess 


Stock 













Tonic 


4 
usedregularly inthe swill ordrinking water off 
and Dr. HessDipandDisinfectantusedliber- 
ally around the hog housesand in the wallow 
will make your swine virtually disease- 
proof and expel the worms. 


Remember, the vigeras®, well-developed, clean-kept 
hog is able to stan 


the ravages of these diseases far 
better than the weak, unthrifty animal. 





It is “the 









Dr. Hess 
Poultry 
Pan-a-ce-a 


A splendid poultry tonic 
that shortens the moulting 
riod, It gives the moult- 
hen vitality to force 

out the old quills, rer 
new feathers and get back 
on the job laying eggs all 
winter. It tones up the 


A ° r dormant egg o and 
survival of the fittest’? when hog disease is rampant. makeshenalay o helps 
In Dr. Hess Stock Tonic I have put every in ient which my 25 | touse—a mny’s worth is 
years’ experience as a veterinary scientist and doctor of medicine snouet ==. we r 
tells me a hog requires to keep healthy, thrifty and free from worms. b. pail $2.50. Except in 
Heed this—a fattening hog that is not given tonics and laxatives | Ginsda and the far West, 
is liable to come to trouble through overfeeding and a clogged 
system, just the same as 2 human would suffer who ate a Dr. Hess 


hree times a ex thout laxatives. Dr. Hess 


SSeumsuivies dine 
Stock Tonic a ntatie topics and ives essential to heavy- 
fed animals. 


I Absolutely Guarantee 


Instant 
Louse Killer 


wai . eat 
that Dr. Hess Stock T. will make your stock healthy, thrifty arm - Dust the 
os from disease and free from Gum If it does not pay you and — a8 wee tt 


you well, I have authorized er to refund your money. 
«mln sold by peddlers. I savethe ts salary, the up-keep of 
and ani ~vhic h these prices prove: 


4b pail $1.0; rezk 6 Ob ier ~ackages as low as 50c 
(except in Canada, thc far West and the South). 
Manmafactured oy 





DR. HESS & @ARK, Ashland, Ohio 


im the cracks and dust 
Also 


destroys 


on cucumber, squash and 


melon vines, cabbage 
worms, etc., slu 


bushes, etc omes in 
handy sift top cans, 1 
Ib. 25c, 3 Ibs Except in 














much smaller. There is plenty of land of 
this character to be had in the East at a 
ay | price. Farms in the Eastern states 
also have the advantage of being nearer 
to the centers of population than those of 
the Western Middle states. However, 
the Western states also have their ad- 
vantages, so it is mostly a case of personal 
preference on the part of the man who 
starts the farm as to where it shall be 
located. It is important, Lowever, that he 











should select a farm with enough meadow- 
land to produce a small amount of hay 
and enough tillable land to produce corn 
for the carrying of his herd through the 
wintet 

A pouy farm may be started on a much 
smaller capital than is required in almost 
any other line of business. While all the 


larger breeders make constant importa- 
tions from the Shetland Islands and 
Scotland, good thoroughbred ponies for 
breeding purposes may be bought in this 
country for $150 to $200. 






















in Quantity, Quality and Color 





ofeame nursery shipment. Similar res 
have been obtained generally. The 
diagrams show the reason. You cannot 
to plant trees in spaded holes. 
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DU PONT POWDER CO., 


Pioneer Powder Makers of America 
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E illustrations are actual repro- 
ductions of photos of 2-year old 
Bing Cherry Treesplanted same day out \“ 


PLANT YOUR TREES WITH 


Red Cross 
DYNAMITE 


Stops First Year Loses, Hastens 
Development, Improves the Fruit 








Spade -dug bole 


ults 
root 


Red Cross Dynamite is safely andsuccessfully used by prominent 
fruit growers for planting, cultivating and regenerating orchards. 


Write today for Tr of nearest dealer, or expert blaster, 
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Wilmington, Delaware 























HOW OLD IS THE HORSE? 


How I envied the men at the village 
blacksmith’s shop when I saw them ex- 
amine the mouth of a horse, which some 
neighbor had recently bought, and re- 
mark, “He’s a fouf-year-old.” And 
how proud I felt when my father had 
taught me how to tell the age of a horse. 
I looked into the mouth of every horse 
that I dould get my hands upon. 

Almost every farm boy ves a horse 
and delights in knowing all that he can 
about horses. He would rather work “a 
a team than do any other farm work and 
would rather take care of the horses than 
any of the other stock. He takes morc in- 
terest in the horses owned by his neighbors 
and observes them more carefully than 
he does their cattle or hogs. 

It is for the above reasons that I am go- 
ng to tell our Junior Farmers something 
about the method of estimating the age of 
a horse. 

The number of teeth found in the mouth 
of a horse and the extent to which they 
have been worn form the basis for deter- 
mining the age of the animal. It is true that 
the teeth differ to a certain extent in cif- 
ferent individuals and that the feed and 
management have some effect upon the 
condition of the teeth, but with experi- 
ence it is possible to estimate the age of a 
horse quite accurately. 

The front teeth of a horse are called 
‘incisors’ or “nippers,’’ and they appear 
n the upper and lower jaw at the same 
ime, so that it is only necessary to refer 
to one jaw when giving their time of ap- 
earance. 


[kar orem 


Two weeks old Four or fiye weeks old. 


When the celt is about two weeks of 
ze the first pair of temporary, or milk 
eeth, make their appearance; about two 
weeks later another pair of teeth ap- 
ear, one on each side of the first pair. A 
hird pair appear at the age of about six 
nonths. 


os 6 


One year old. Three years old. 

When the colt is one year old he has cut 
ax front teeth and eight grinders in each 
‘aw. When two years old, the mark on his 
wo central nippers is much worn and can 
scarcely be noticed. 

At the age of about two years and eight 
nonths a permanent pair of center nip- 
ers replace the temporary ones and by the 
ime he is three years old they are up and 
-eady for use. 

The difference in appearance between the 
emporary and permanent teeth is easily 
ecygnized after you have seen them a 
ew times. The temporary nippers are 
slender, narrow, small, near the gum and 
are very white, while the permanent 
1ippers are thicker and broader and usual- 
y of a light yellowish tinge. 


I> F% 


Four years old. Five years old. 
The mouth of a four year old horse 


shows the center pair of permanent nip- 
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pers much worn and the cups about one- 
third gone. The middle pair of perma- 
nent nippers are up and ready for use and 
the temporary corner teeth still remain. 
At five ears of age the horse has a 
“full mouth” of permanent teeth. The 
center nippers show two years’ wear and 
the cup is about two-thirds gone; the mid- 
dle nippers show one year’s wear, the cup 
being one-third gone. After a horse is 
five years old, his age must be determined 
a by the shape and wearing of his 
teeth 


Six years old. Seven years old. 

A six year old horse shows the cups in 
the center pair of nippers almost entirely 
gone. The cups in the middle nippers 
are about two-thirds gone and the corner 
nippers show one year’s wear. 

At seven the cups have sane 
from the middle pair and have become 
quite shallow in the corner nippers. In 
the upper corner nipper a “swallow tail,” 
or nick appears where the upper overlaps 
the lower tooth. The nippers are becom- 
ing thicker and rounder and meet at a 
sharper angle than in a younger animal. 





Aged horse. 


Eight years old. 
An eight year old horse shows the cu 
practically go ne from all the nippers of t 


ower jaw, but still present in the upper. 
Beyond this age it is not possible to esti- 
mate the age as accurately, owing te the 
fact that the teeth Go not wear as regularly 
as in earlier years. In general, at nine 
years the cups have disappeared from the 
center pair of upper nippers; at ten, the 
center and middle om are smooth and 
the cups are very 8 allow in the corner 
sed at eleven the cups have disap- 

a1 be all the nippers of the upper 
oo except in the case of horses having 
unusually hard teeth in which event 
shallow cups may be found in the corner 
teeth at a greater ’ 

Beyond the age of eleven years, there is 
no definite method for determining the 
age of a horse and a person can onl 
be guided by the general wear of the teet 
ned the activity of the animal. As the 
age increases the teeth seem to spring 
from the jaw with a greater slope and to 
meet at a sharper pind. 

Sometimes the teeth are “bishoped,” 
that is, marks are filed in the teeth to rep- 
resent cups in order to make a horse ap- 
pe: ar younger than he really is. If you 
ook carefully, you can always detect this 
treatment. The natural cup has a ring of 
enamel around it which is always lacking in 
a cup made by “bishoping.” 

It will require quite a little experience 
to learn to tell the age of a horse quickly 
and accurately, but your father or some 
good horseman in your neighborhood will 
be glad to help you out. 

Sometime lon going to tell you about 


the blemishes and unsoundnesses of horses 
so that you will be able to tell whether or 
not a horse is sound. 
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You Men Who 
Want To Own Land 
WAKE UP! 


An unity is slipping from your 
grasp t will never come again. 


WILL YOU PAY 


cents 

an 

acre 
oot ond that will yie'd 50 bu. of wheat per 

90 bu. of oats and barley; and alfalfa 

—— ay will NET $75 an acre? E Y 
YEAR! The state of Utah will sell you 
this land 25 cents down and 25 cents in three 
years. WE'LL sell a tual right 
to the water with ich to irrigate it, for 
$60 an acre—a price limited by the State. 














ments. Last 10,000 acres NO 
ENTRYMEN AND GOING FAST. A part 
of one of the most successful and substan- 
tial Carey Act irrigated land projects the 
West has ever known. Located at Delta 
Utah, 134 miles Southwest of Salt Lake, 
City on Main Line Transcontinental R. R. 
33,000 acres sold out of original crop this year 
43,000; 20, 000 acres in 
Irrigation sy Ne at cost 
nearly $1,000,000. 
NO DROUGHTS HERE 

You turn on your own rainfall. Delight- 
ful climate; altitude 4600 feet. Su 
360 days a year. Work outdoors every 


month of the 12. 
YOUR LAST CHANCE AT DELTA 
“NOTHING — 


(Old—but truer than ever) 
When can you come? Write to 


WESTERN SECURITY & TRUST CO., 


333-335 South Main Street, 


SALT LAKECITY, UTAH 





BUYING OR SELLING— 
A Square Deal either way on a 
oionae Pitless’’ Scale 


A_scale protects you only when accurate. 
The “McDonald Pitless” is accurate every day 
in the year—guaranteed for 10 years. 
Protected Bearings Never Freeze. 
The patented bearings, protected from snow, 
ice or dust are used only on the McDonald. 
Requires no pit—easy to erect— 
steel frame— steel joists. 
Used for weighing U.S. Mails. 
Write today for handsome 
FREE } Wall Hanger in 5 colors. 


MOLINE PLOW CO. 


Dept. 87 MOLINE, ILL. 























you 
of Empire 
Wheels for amonth’ s trial ‘ 
free. Just send us measure 0 
skeins—we’l! send wheels to 

Put them to every =, for every find “of | 
prove for yourself that hey are better, s 

easier running than 


for themselves in ons of repair >bills. 4 not 


al costs you nothing. t our 
Fe ote. fees ares treet trial pial oe also s 1 offer on 


epee a ia. OO. Box STA ees 


SS ——— Ee ————e——e————=—~c>xqee 

Every dollar you spend with our ad- 
vertisers helps us to make a better paper 
for you. Please take the trouble to men- 


‘ tion Successful Farming. 





















for them, and the price received for the 
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Don’t Be Disheartened By Hog Losses 
Prevent Future Losses With 


MERRY WAR POWDERED LYE 


I know just how you farmers and hog raisers feel when you see a 
nice big bunch of fat hogs taken down sick, refusing to eat, getting thin 
and scrawny and slinking off into fence corners to lie down, stretch 
iim}, Out and die. It's hardluck. It means the loss of hundreds—perhaps 
thousands of dollars to any one of you. 

Now I want to tell you that there’s no need for you to be dis- 

couraged—no need for youto repeat that disheartening experience 
—no need for you to lose another hog on account of Cholera 
or Worms. Just do what thousands of other practical farmers are 
doing every day—mix a little MERRY WAR POWDERED LYE 
with your hogs’ rations (directions on every can) and feed reg- 
ularly twice each day. 


Fat, Healthy, Worm-Free Hogs 


will be the result. It will put and keep your s on their feed—destroy every ill effect of hog 


THE BOWLINE KNOT 

A Missouri subscriber writes: ‘The 
boys have learned both ways to tie the | 
binder twine knot. Will you please tell | 
them how to tie the hay rope to the | 
double-trees so it will not draw tight and so | 
t can be taken loose without any trouble.” | 









“ry 
by 


WW, 


=. 





\ ] 2 3 4 worms—keep your hogs so healthy, strong and vigorous that, even should cholera break cut 
\) tA in your neighborhood, they'll be so conditioned as to resist it. Thousands have proved 
; by experience that MERRY WAR POWDERED LYE Isa safe preventive of hog cholera. 
The knot referred to is known ag the Read This Convincing Proof 
bowline knot” and is one of the most use- ad; E. VAWTER. Beverly. Kane. — 25 hogs lost, 1 pore sean AKINS, Hoxie, Ark—“MERRY WAR 
7 ; » f¢ + t th; ost cRE Sis e that we use. efo 
ful and important knots on the farm. It|} ages} of me but | used MERRY WAR POW. wo began using it we had a lot of hogs with Cholera. 
can be tied in more than one way, but the | DERED LYE and escaped loss.’’ We used it and it cured our hogs,”* 
following is one of the easiest. methods. 10c A Can At All Dealers 
The ring shown in the illustration corres- MERRY WAR POWDERED LYE is for sale at most grocers, druggists and feed dealers everywhere, lc 


. seafine > inne per can (120 feeds). It is convenient to buyin case lots—4 dozen cans $4.80. Cests only Sc hog, r 

pgp to the hes vis ~ the <p ¥ i mont en Sene cnmtenty te far he best and = o cheapest hog insurance you can buy. “If your Scalers 
1e rope May De passed around & post a | you,’ . ing their names. e will see that you are supplied, ou, free, a 
the knot tied in the same manner, if de- valuable How To Get The Biggest Profits From Hog Raising.” Order direct from us in case lots 
} ’ (4 dozen cans $4.80) if your dealers won't supply you. 










sired. fe There Are No Substitutes 

Make a loop in the standing part of the er Don’t experiment with ordinary, old-fashioned — 
rope as shown at A, Figure 1, and about 2| & lama . Wan POWBERID Li iy the specially pre & Wight Was é 
feet from the end which passes through lye that is safe to feed to hogs. a” 









Merry War lye Hog’ s jons on each can. 





the ring. Pass the end through the loop 
and around the rope, as shown in Figures 
2and 3. Then bring the end back through 
the loop, as shown in Figure 4. Hold the 


standing part of the CY (A) in one hand | 
and the parts B and C in the other and cs me 
pull until the knot is fairly tight. 
WHERE BOULDERS COME EROM ) —DO YOU WANT THIS (913 MODEL 
While roaming the fields have you ever a | 7 ~ peel 4 
notice a lot of smaller boulders of various 
to clear them off the field and use them Cars — ABSOLUTELY FREE, — and build up for them a big paying business besides, 


noticed that solitary boulder lying on the 
kinds, piled upon one another and fash- 
for a barn and wall. He teo, would 
probably like to know what agent, be he THIS OFFER OPEN TO You 














ground, seemingly isolated from the rest 
of the world? Perhaps you wondered how 
it got there. It was rather too large for 
man to carry and anyhow, what would 
ioned into sort of a ragged ridge. Maybe | : ~ EF EF 
the foundation of the barn was made of 
rocks of similar nature, but that does not BIG PERMANENT PAYING BUSINESS BESIDES 
tell us from whence they came. True, We want a man in each community to help us out a little on a wonderful new plan. 
these boulders have some economic value, | We want to introduce Wilbur's Stock Tonic and entire line of guaranteed Farm Remedies 


he want to do with it? But yet, if you | 
glance around the field you will probably | 
ut it w 7  toamillion more farmers and stock raisers. We want Special Agents everywhere to handle 
but it was a lot of bother for your father our immense retail business and we will equip these agents with latest model Ford Touring 





man or devil, brought so many of these No matter who you are or where you live. No experience necessary. We teach you 
fellows on his farm land and who was so everything. No capital required. Everything furnished. Splendid chance to make $3000 
generous in his donation. to $5000 a year and this Automobile FREE besides. Write us at once today. Don't put 


Well, it was not the work of man or #* of Full details of our plan, how to get started, etc., will be sent at once, 


devil but that of Nature. WILBUR STOCK FOOD CO. 704 Michigan St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


(bout 10,000 years ago the climate was 
o 
Get Championship Yields 


much colder than it is today. In Northern 
Next Year With A\ 


Canada, during a perennial winter a 
great amount of snow piled up and formed 
“Corn King” ecm 
qj Corn 
Dryer and Storage Racks 


large icy mass, many miles in extent. 
his immense ice sheet, called a glacier, 
began to creep slowly toward the south. 
n its process of movement it broke off 
jagged and projecting pieces of rock, drag- 
ging and rolling them along in its path. 
Thus the angular piece of rock became 
inded and small. 
Che movement of the immense sheet 
as retarded in its progress by the fact Boost your corn yield by drying your seed corn perfectly. 
. milde limate set i The ice Corn King Storage Racks can help you doit. Seed Corn 
i nider Climate set in. 12 1c€ f he fi - : = “er : 
4 ; itwented took » leavi for the first prize corn in Illinois last year was dried in 
elted and retreated ba north, leaving | Corn King” Racks. These racks let you “pigeon hole” 
he boulders scattered promiscuously in each ear byitself. Thousands of ears can be stored in one 
€ region it ha nce covered.—August room without any two ears touching. 
Voll ei had on overed gu This is the easiest and most economical way ever known for drying 
ou and storing seed corn. Hang the racks in sections — one rack below 
the other. 
Here’s a mighty handy outfit to have when testing seed corn—every 
ear in the whole rack is easily within reach. 
ast year lowa men increased their corn crop 11 bushels per acre. 
This is due, almost entirely to care in drying seed corn. You can do 
as well and maybe better—get a few Corn King racks and see. Only 
a few bushels increase wil] more than pay for your racks. 
Each rack holds 100 ears — enough seed corn for seven acres. Racks 
are easily shipped anywhere. Freight prepaid. r 
Write for prices and ‘Boosting the Yield Per Acre.” Address © 


THE MARTIN COMPANY, 1 State Street, Sac City, lowa 


























If you sell the small potatoes, you may 
onsider them as worse than lost, since 
their presence among your larger products 
will put the price of all down, when, by 
feeding the smaller ones to the livestock 
ind poultry, you would realize full value 
























better grade would be considerably higher |, § $$ 
Every dollar you spend with our advertisers helps us to r--ake a better 
A we paper for you. Please take the trouble to mention Successful Farming. 
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BUTTER MAKING ON THE FARM 


By W. P. SANGREE 
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N order to make good butter on the farm, it is very import- 

{ ant to produce clean, pure milk. To this end, a light, well 

ventilated stable, whitewashed if you please, having a 
tight floor and a close ly -boarded ceiling, is of prime importance. 
If the flanks and the udder of each cow be clipped oceasionally, 
the udder clean d with a sponge and water before each milking, 
the milker’s hands and clothes be clean, and dust be kept down 
at milking time, the milk produced is almost certain to be in the 
desired condition. 

As soon as the milk is drawn it should be taken to the sep- 
arator room, which may be a suitable room adjoining, but 
separate from the stable, and run through the separator before 
the temperature has fallen below 90 degrees F. The separator 
should be so adjusted that it 
will give a moderately thick 
cream, about 30 per cent but- 
ter-fat, if possible. Directions 
accompanying the separator 
usually explain how the thick- 
ness of cream may be changed, 
but it is well to remember that 
turning the cream screw, —— 
near the top of the bowl, 

ward the center of the howl 
gives a thicker cream, while 
moving it outward gives a thin- 
ner cream. A separator should 
always be turned at the required 
speed, with the milk faucet wide 
open. After using, it should be 
washed thoroughly each time, 
and not assembled until it is to 
be used again. Keep parts free 
from flies and dust. 

Ripening the Cream 

The separated cream may be 
put in a can of suitable size, 
about 10 per cent (three-fourths 
of a pint to each gallon) of 
starter added, the cream cooled 
to about 60 degrees and kept at 
that temperature. The starter 
used should be thick, soured, and 

leasant-flavored sxim-milk or 

uttermilk. It is added to in- 
oculate the cream with lactic 
acid germs, which produce the 
sourness in ripe cream. The 
cream from each milking should 
be cooled to 60 degrees and added 
to the first lot, stirring thor- 
oughly each time. About 24 
hours before churning, which is 
usually done twice a week, the 
can of cream should be heated to 70 degrees and kept at that 
temperature until it is ripe enough to churn. It should then be 
cooled to 50 degrees and let stand until churning time. 

The experienced butter-maker may be able to tell by taste 
when cream is ripe enough, but a muc -h more accurate way is by 
the use of a simple acid-test called the Farrington test. To 
make this test, it is necessary to have a 100 c.c. (cubic centime- 
ter) gradu ited measuring glass, a 17.6 c.c. pipette, such as is 
used in Babcock testing, a floating dairy-thermometer, and a 


box of alkali tablets. Five of the tablets are placed in the grad- 
uated cylinder, dissolved in water, and the cylinder filled up to 
the 97 c.c. mark. With the pipette, 17.6 c.c. of cream is meas- 


ured into a cup. Then, while stirring the cream, the alkali 
solution | is poured into it slowly until a pink color shows in the 
cream. The amount of alkali left in the measure should then be 
noted, the difference between 97 c.c. and the amount left in- 
dicating the degree of acidity in the cream, in tenths of 1 per 
cent. For instance, if 3 c.c. of alkali turned the cream pink, 
the degree of acidity would be .3 per ce nt. Cream ripene d to 
from .3 per cent to .5 per cent acidity is in the best condition 
for churning 
Churning 


Churning is the next step to be considered. The best style 





of churn for small amounts @f butter is of the barrel type, be- 
cause it is simple, durable, effective and easily cleaned. It 
should be of an size that the amount of cream usually churned 
will fill it about one-third full, so as to secure the best agitation. 
Before churning, the churn, butter-worker, mold, paddles, etc., 
should be rinsed with scalding hot water then with cold wate r. 
The hot water destroys any bacteria pee and opens the 
ores of the wood; the cold water partly closes the pores, yet 
one them full of water and prevents the cream and butter 
from entering the wood. 

The cream, at a temperature of 56 degrees to 58 degrees 
should now be strained into the churn, to break up and remove 
any lumps, ete., that may be present. A small amount of 
color may be needed, and should 
be added at this time. In gen- 
eral about 12 to 15 drops for 
each gallon of cream that will 
churn out 2% pounds of butter 
will be right. However, if the 
cows are on pasture, or the herd 
is mainly com of Jerseys 
or Guernseys, little or no arti- 
ficial coloring is needed. Churn- 
ing should be stopped when the 
butter granules are the a of 
corn grains, for, if larger, too 
much curd and butter-milk are 
mixed with the butter, while if 
much smaller some of the but- 
ter may be left in the butter- 
milk. 

Salting 

When the butter-milk has 
been drawn off, its temperature 
should be taken, and an amount 
of clean wash-water equal to the 
cream ieee a _ 

ture ower than 
the butter-mille should be added. 
If the butter is moderately firm, 
15 to 20 turns of the churn 
should wash it enough and the 
water can be drawn off. If too 
soft, the butter should be washed 
in two waters, the first time at 
5 degrees below the butter-milk, 
the second at 10 degrees below. 

By means of two wooden pad- 
dles, the butter is removed from 
the churn, unless it be a com- 
bined churn, placed on the work- 
ing table, and spread out in an 
even layer. It should now be 
salted with a good quality of 
dairy salt. The amount of salt to be used depends somewhat on 
the taste of the consumer, but, if the cream test is known, 
three-fourths of an ounce to each pound of butter fat is about 
right. When the cream test is not known, the butter can be 
weighed before working, and one ounce of salt added for each 
pound, 

Working and Packing 

The working should be done with a pressing rather than a 
rolling motion of the lever, so as to preserve the grainy condi- 
tion, and should only be continued long enough to press out th: 
surplus water and mix the salt thoroughly. If, on drawing a 
paddle along the surface of the butter, no drops of water fol- 
low, it may be concluded that it has been worked enough. If 
properly worked, a chunk of butter when broken apart will 
show what is called a steel break, i. e., a fine-grained uneven 
surface, tending to pull out into threads. 

To prepare butter for market, a very good method is to mold 
it in one pound bricks with a hand printer, and wrap each 
pound in parchment paper. For home use, it may be packed 
in clean earthenware crocks or jars, covered and kept cool. 
An attractive looking, neatly packed product of uniform high 
quality must be produced, if profitable trade, either wholesale 
or retail is to be kept up. 
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© the big feature of the Sharples exhibit will be the 
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will be demonstrated at the leadin 
out the country this 


E of the most important exhibits for the farmer and dairyman at many of the big . 
Fairs this year will be the Sharples Milker—the device that is rapidly rvolution- 
izing modern dairying. No man who owns cows can afford to miss this exhibit. 
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"SHARPLES MECHANICAL MILKER | = 
Dail y Demonstrations 
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Fairs through-® 
all 


Take Your Own Time, Ask all the Questions @ 











— demonstrations of the er = agree —— You Want ® 
on dairy cows, under conditions ‘ : 
those in your own dairy. The) ' fe ee ee pe on aa ao ae Gia ‘ekail of the . 
Sheu! These Demonstrations ceueeeet anh alll selec coeatenaaiee We urge you 
7 Yeu d See (2 mand alte Lime you want i our exhibit, ae we want 
will SHOW you, at first hand, whee Bees ph es = be oroughly acquain the wonderful 
kt er fills every requirement better than the best time, labor and money-saving properties of the Sharples bel 
m paler oe man ae cme ate e° » 
ow it is— t there on the every » Be m 
@ year; excluding all stable air and dirt—absolutely sanitary ; Special Accommodations, If You Wish © 
gentle, even-tempered and more at in oe — than If you want an extra good, long look at the Milker in o 
mm any hand milker—drawing the - eration, we can arrange a Special Individual Inspection for & 
ly, and keeping teats and udders in Toft, bre tg pliable you. Write us at West Chester and we will arrange it 
y 
a condition. with the men in charge of the exhibit. a 
Exhibits at the Following Fairs: 
a Sharples : a 
Oklahoma New State Fair, Muskogee, Okla. Oct. 6-11 Maryland State Fair, Timonium, Md. . . Sept. 2-6 
| Texas State Fair, Dallas, Tex. Oct. 18-Nov. 2 - sea om ee fie Make ae _ ae a. Af... @ 
ir, Helena, Mont. . Sept. 22-27 orth Carolina State Fair ng 
| Sees mn ieeaioe & . Ohio State Fair, Columbus,O. .'. . . | Sept. 1-5 | i 
South Dakota State Fair, Huron, 8. Dak.. . Sept. 6-12 tle 
Minnesota State Fair and Exhibition, Hamline Pennsylvania, Allentown Fair, A ntown, Pa. Sept. 23-26 
@ Minn. ’ "Sept. 1-6 Vermont State Fair, White River Junction, Vt. Sept. 16-19 | 
@ | Michigan State Fair, West Grand Rapids, Mich. Sept. 1-6 Mae vinnd Tntee State Pak Bleguanews. Md. Oct. 14.17 e 
Wisconsin State Fair, Milwaukee, Wis. . Sept. 8-12 New Jersey-Penna. Inter-State Fair, Trenton 
@ | Indiana State Fair, Indianapolis, Ind. . Sept. 8-12 ; Se - 29-Oct.3 | 
Illinois State Fair, Springfield, Ill. . Oct. 3-11 California State Fair, Sacramento, Cal. Sept. 13-20 
| Nebraska State Fair, Nebraska . . Sept. 1-5 Canadian National Exhibition, n, Toronto, Can. a 
lowa State Fair and Exhibition, Des “Moines, Kin Aug. 23-Sept. 8 
& Iowa . > . . Aug. 20-28 Ottawa. . . Sept. 5-13 | gy 
Missouri State Fair, Sedalia, “Mo. Sept. 27-Oct. 3 Quebec ‘ Aug. 23-Sept. 2 
@ | Kansas State Fair, Topeka, "Kans . Sept. 8-12 Sherbrooke Aug. 30-Sept. 6 a 
Georgia State Fair, Macon, Ga. E . Oct. 21-31 Fredericton ’ Sept. 15-20 
Kentucky State Fair, Louisville, Ky. . Sept. 9-14 Halifax Sept. 3-11 
y © 
a = * cM 
The Sharples Tubular Separator Exhibit “ 
a 


will be more interesting than ever this year. 


Be sure to make a careful inspection of a Sharples 


@ Tubular while at your Fair—it will explain to you why this separator is used exclusively on the lead- @ 


ing dairy farms in the country. 


of dairying. Free on request. 





Write for our books on Mechanical Milking and Business Dairying. 


Sharples Separator Company 


West Chester, Pa. 


Be informed on the progress 
w 
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A ‘penal s to details means the 


( 


success of a business. A farmer’s 

wife recently said to me: “I have 
0 look after the care and selling of every- 
hing that comes off the place except the 
zrain and live stock, for James doesn’t 
seem to have the ‘“‘knack”’ of looking after 
hese\things. At any rate he will not do 
t, and I must attend to the poultry, but- 
ter, fruit, and all the scattering stuff that 
s not so much in itself but counts for a 
tidy sum in the aggregate.” 

She was right: James never would 
yother with the little things. He could 
raise good crops, he could make the cows 
zive milk, he could raise fine cattle and 
hogs, but when it came to attending to 
he little things he lacked the initiative. 

I have known this helpful wife for a 
number of years and have become inter- 
ested in her work. I am going to tell her 
story, for I know of nothing more encour- 
aging to those who are held back by ad- 
verse surroundings than the inspiration 
which comes from the success of others. 
What she is doing may be accomplished 
py others situated under similar con- 
litions. 

“A few years ago while visiting my 
aunt in Pennsylvania I found that she was 
making quite a sum each week from the 
sale of cottage cheese to her butter and egg 
customers. The idea occurred to me that 
this article would find a ready sale in our 
sity and that by making a choice article I 
might build up a regular trade among my 
butter, egg and fruit customers. I dis- 
cussed my plans with my aunt, who volun- 
teered to bon me some of the fine points 
of making this palatable and nutritious 
cheese, and I returned home filled with 
enthusiasm to try out my new scheme. 

“Wehad 18 choice dairy cows ‘and 
sold cream and butter to private customers 
in a small western city. I understood the 
general situation as to the best customers 
and their likes and dislikes, and it occurred 
to me that by putting up some of my best 
cheese in neat packages and leavin 
samples at their homes when I delive 
butter and eggs that it might create a de- 
mand for my product. ; 

“In my first experiment opportunity 
was kind, for the thing I expected hap- 
pened. At nearly every place where I left 
a sample I had orders for cheese to be de- 
livered certain days each week. This 
opened my eyes and set my imagination 
at work. Why not make all of the skim- 
milk into cheese? Surely, there was money 
in it. People in the city will buy what 
pleases their palate. The idea was fasci- 
nating. 

Studied the Problem. 

“I began to study how to make my pro- 
duct better. I wrote to several agricul- 
tural colleges and experiment stations for 
information concerning this product. The 
bulletin I received from the Geneva, New 
York, station proved)of incalculable benefit 
to me in getting an understanding of the 
fundamentals of successful cottage cheese 
making. 

“ | have tried various methods of mak- 
ing this product, but find that the safe one 
is to depend upon the ordinary souring of 
the skim-milk. My customers seem to pre- 
fer the cheese made from the milk that has 
soured in this manner. I plan to keep the 
milk at an even temperature of about 70 
to 75 degrees F. until it is well curdled, 
which usually requires from 24 to 48 hours. 
I then break up the mass that is curdled by 
hand and heat it gradually to 90 degrees F. 
and keep it at this temperature until the 
whey begins to appear clear. If the heat is 
applied so as to require 30 to 40 minutes to 
reach the 90 degrees F., then the whey will 
separate clear in 15 or 20 minutes under 
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normal conditions. The whey is then run 
from the curd and the curd put into cheese 
cloth bags and allowed to in until the 
— ceases to come from the curd. The 
e is then salted at the rate of four 
ounces of salt for each 25 pounds of curd. 

“I make it a practice to mix thick, ri- 
pened cream with my curd, (about one 
ounce of cream with one pound of‘cheese) 
before it is made into balls and wrapped in 
oiled paper. 

Quality Counts. 

“I have found that the qualities that 
seem to please the consumers of cottage 
cheese are flavor and texture. The flavor 
should be that of mildly soured milk or 
well ripened cream. There should be an 
entire absence of all objectionable flavors, 
such as bitter taste, flavor of stable, etc. 
If the cheese tastes too sour, it is probably 
due to the retention of too much whey. 
The texture is due largely to the quantity 
of moisture retained in the cheese, and this 
in turn, is due largely to the temperature 
at which the curdied mass of milk is heated 
and the length of time the heat is applied. 
Heating the coagulated mass above 100 
degrees F. for a very short time will make 
the cheese too dry and the texture crum- 
bly. If heated below 90 degrees F. for too 
short a time will make it very difficult to 
drain the whey from the curd satisfactor- 
ily and the cheese will be soft and mushy. 
If the cheese is too dry and crumbly the 
addition of cream will improve it but can- 
not entirely overcome the effect of expel- | 
ling too much moisture from the curd. | 
People who have never eaten anything but 
cottage cheese of texture like sawdust may 
have acquired a taste for that kind, but the 
most of my customers prefer the smoother, 
softer texture.” 

This woman has about 200 pounds of 
skim-milk a day and averages from 38 to 
42 pounds of cheese from that quantity of 
skim-milk. In other words it uires 
about five pounds of the skim-milk to 
make a pound of cheese. The difference in 
yield of cheese is largely due to the varying 
amounts of water retained in the curd. 

“I make the cheese into balls” said the 
lady, “that average about five to the pound 
P= | sell them at 12 cents a dozen. The 
addition of from two to two and one half 
quarts of cream daily amounts to from 40 
to 50 cents leaving approximately one dol- 
lar and a half for the cheese, or from 75 to 
80 cents a hundred pounds for the skim- 
—_ not figuring ag labor, an — oly 
y ever credited in figuring ts in 
farming.’’—C. B. Ford. = 


DAIRY NOTES 


Very many unruly cows would lose this 
unhappy trait if they were well supplied 
with what their instinct and appetite 
crave. 


Avoid the so-called medicated dopes 
and feed the cow generously with such 
foods a8 common-sense and experience 
show to give good results. 

Many good cows that are well bred, 
and well fed, and given proper care, 
utterly fail as milk-producers, because 
they do not have a good stable during the 
winter. 

Young cattle that have not shown any 
development, except possibly their ho 
will not prove profitable receptacles o 
valuable feed-stuffs—the product of high- 
priced lands. 


While it is more profitable to raise the 
calf on skim-milk than by allowing it to 
suckle the cow, very often the cow must 
have the cali taken away from her by very 
slow degrees, as an abrupt weaning of the 
youngster often causes a decrease in the 
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DE LAVAL 


CREAM 
SEPARATORS 


Make Fall and Winter 
Dairying More Profitable 


are special advantages in using 
a good cream separator during the fall 
and winter months. 

The milk from cows long in lactation is 
hardest to cream,—and likewise hardest to 
separate with an inferior separator. 

Moreover, cream and butter prices are 
highest, so that the waste of gravity setting 
or a poor separator counts for most. 

Then there’s the sweet, warm skim-milk 
for stock feeding, alone worth the cost of a 
separator in cold weather. 

There is surely nc reason to delay the 

a purch:se of 9 separato. or to continue the 
use of an inferior one, A De Laval machine 
will sav- its cost by spring, and may be 
bought on such liberal terms if desired as 
+0 actually pay for itself meanwhile. 


See your local De Laval agent. 
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steel wheel = Handy Wagons 


saves high lifting, lighten 
draft, don’t rut roads.’ Spokes 
don't loosen— wheels don't dry out or rot 
Write for free book on Wagons and Wheels. 


Electric Wheel Go., 50 Elm Street, Quincy, lil. 



























TIME OF FRESHENING 
The records of test associations show 
that cows which freshen during the 
months of September, October, and No- 
vember are more profitable than cows that 
freshen during the months of March 
April, and May. The reason is not har 
to find. Cows that freshen in the fall 
come into their heaviest milk flow at 
just the right time to take advantage of 
green corn fodder, second growth clover 
fields, fall blue grass and corn-stalk fields, 
) The weather is ideal and the milk flow 
| holds out well. When green feed and for- 
age get scarce the silo is ready for use, and 
the regular flow of milk is continued | 
through the winter and spring. Then just | 
about the time the cow feels like taking | 
a vacation the green grass comes again, 
and she is induced to continue giving 
milk through spring and early summer, 
finally going dry and staying dry during 
the heat of summer. 

When cows freshen in the spring it is 
difficult to keep up a normal flow of milk 
during the hot, dry fly period of summer. 
They will almost invariabl give con- 
siderably less milk during the latter half of 
july and August. Once a cow loses her 
normal flow of milk, it is difficult to get 
her back again. Hence, the cow that 
freshens in.the spring is quite likely to go 
on to fall feed with a light flow of milk 
and a corresponding decrease in the yearly 








milk production. 
Fall Calves Preferable. 
Calves dropped in September, October 
and November, are easier to keep i in good 


. shape on a skim-milk rat ion than calves 
dropped in the spring. Fall calves are not 
required to compete with hot sultry 
weather and flies, and hence scours and 
other calf ills are not so likely to occur. 
Skim-milk and grain with clover and 
alfalfa hay are a better combination than 
skim-milk and grain on pasture. 

Then again farmers have more time to 
give their calves in the fall than they do 
in the spring. Cleanliness, good care 
and cool feed will keep the fall ¢ 
thriving through the winter months, and 
it can be turned on grass at a minimum of 
care and trouble when the rush of work 
comes in the spring. Moreover, the calf 
is then at an age when it will make the 
best use of the grass pasture. 

Better Price for Butterfat. 

Another reason for having cows freshen 
im the fall, brought out clearly by the test 
association records, is that the butterfat 
brings a higher price per pound. This is 
due to the fact that the present almost uni- 
versal practice of having cows freshen in 
he spring causes a glut of butter during 
the spring and summer months which re- 
duces the price greatly and allows specu- 
ators to fill 1 their ref -igerators with chea 
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part of his cows freshen in the fall. 

The records show that out of over 
1,000 cows almost equally divided be- 
tween spring and fall freshening, the cows 
that freshened in the fall brou ght i in a net 
profit of over $5 per cow more than cows 
a > agi in the spring.—Prof. R. 

38 


It is always the heavy milk-producers 
that are troubled with udder ailments, 
especially that of milk-fever; so, keep a 
close watch of those members of the herd 
iuring the period when milk-production is 
heaviest, generally just after veaiting, 
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WHY SCRUBS? 


By E. M. RODEBAUGH 





O be sure no farmer 
breeds scrubs; he 
breeds ‘‘the best stock 

of its kind that anybody has 
in his neighborhood,” yet 
the fact remains that we 
have scrub stock and also 
that there are such things 
as thoroughbred stock; and 
when we consider the profit to be obtained 
from the good stock and the inevitable 
loss from the poorer kinds, the scrub be- 
comes an important problem. 

The cow buyer is a specialist on cows 
and when he goes through a neighbor- 
hood picking up a few of the best of the 
grades at prices running from $60 to 
$75, we look long and earnestly at the 
dollars and give but an indifferent look 
at the cow, not realizing that if the cow is 
worth that much to him she must sell for 
and be worth more to the fellow who 
buys her from him and if she is worth 
more than that price, she ought to be 
worth the money right on the farm from 
which she goes. 

Keep the Good Cows 

However, we sell the cow. She was 
our best cow and what we have left is of 
course the leavings, and so we breed from 
the leavings and while we may have one 
good cow as a breeder, one too old, or 
off color somewhere, she may still raise 
good calves and that same buyer drifts 
in every so often and cleans up the valu- 
able get and we continue to work with 
indifferent stuff. 

The registered animal is not always the 
best animal, but it is 10 chances to one that 
she is, because just so sure as the size of 
the cell and the feed make the difference 
between the queen bee and the workers, 
just so surely does the care and feed 
given any animal advance or retard its 
growth; and we will always take more 
care of the animal which costs us the most 
money. ‘The increase of feed will some- 
times work wonders with the homely scrub. 

The dairyman to whom the buyer looks 
for his market is a specialist on feeding 
the cow the buyer gets from the farmer, 
and while he may be a splendid judge of 
cows, the buyer must be a mont better 
judge of a good cow, because he must pick 
cows that are always worth more than the 
money or -he will not be able to show a 
profit when he comes to sell. 

The point may be raised that the dairy- 
man can get more out of the cow than 
the farmer. That may be true, but there 
is no real reason why this should be so; 
the same avenues of education are open 
to both, and no farmer can afford to 
raise a milk machine to two years, then 
sell it for $60 to a dairyman who will by 
intelligent study and working of that 
machine get more than that amount the 
next year from it. 

Star Boarders Always Raise Scrubs. 

Dr. Babcock has done his share, but 
what he has done in inventing a machine 
to determine the value of the cow is 
worth nothing to us unless we take the 
machine and use it and rid our herds of 
the cows that eat their heads off every 
year, showing up in the spring with a 
balance due us of about $30 or $40. 

Take an empty bucket along, an extra 
one, when you milk; pour it from one to 
the other acouple of times, then draw your 
sample for testing. When you get your sam- 
ples, make the test according to directions 
that come with the Babcock tester, and 
then read your boarders out of the herd. 

You can do it; anybody can do it. 
It’s fine exercise for the boys, and be- 
sides, it is the biggest money maker you 
can buy on the farm which keeps two 
cows. We don’t keep three or four idle 
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horses standing in the stalls 
eating their off the 
year around. Why in the 
name of common sense do we 
do that with cows? Where do 
the good cows come from? 
Why, they are the result 
of some farmer’s lovi 
care and his good f 
and attention. One of our experiment 
stations or colleges of agriculture took 
a herd of scrubs and developed them into 
fairly good cows. It was done with feed 
and care, and any of us can do the same 
with many of our money losers; but 
thousands of the cows in the herds to- 
day will never pay for their feed and 
care and should be used for beef. 

Thousands of these little runty, leggy, 
bony scrub bulls should be filling bologna 
casings. It’s all they are fit for. The old 
idea that any sort of a scrub is good 
enough to freshen cows is the biggest 
kind of a mistake and helps on with the 
deficit which scrub stock incurs every 
year. The calf may look nice, nice 
enough to cost you several times what it 
will bring before you finally get a bucket 
under it and see your prem A 

Weigh the Feed and Milk 

The Babcock and the scales make a 
combination that simply can’t be beat. 
but you have to do your share. You 
have to mix some of the most necessary 
ingredients with these two to make dairy- 
ing the profitable business some find it 
to be. For instance, a high test doesn’t 
prove anything, unless the scales back 
up the test. One cow in a herd near me 
tests 5.6 per cent and that cow gives not 
to ex a quart at a milking, and is 
dry about three months during each period. 
I saw her milked; her owner also had the 
milk of three other cows in the same pail, a 
10-quart pail! 

“Ah, (says he) she’s a fine cow; she 
tests 5.6 per cent!’’ Yes, and she eats | 
her head off every month. He’s keeping | 
her on account of her high test and also 
keeping her heifer calves, raising more 
high testing cows. Surely we have to 
mix something with the Babcock and the 
scales, 

The registered animal only has claim to 
some ancestor who at some time has pro- 
duced a certain amount of milk and butter- 
fat in a certain specified time. There is no 
law denying any community the right to 
organize a community registration society, 
weighing and testing the milk of each cow 
for one week or month, and then record- 
ing the results in a book kept for the pur- 
pose. Such a society would be of inesti- 
mable benefit to the owners of the cows; 
by comparison they would soon find and 
remove the poor cows and their places 
would be filled by cows of merit. 

Performance Better Than Pedigree 

The diffiulty with some registered 
cows and those for whom registry claims 
are made is, that they have nothing to 
support them but their registry claims, 
they are too much like the brother’s cow 
which tests 5.6 per cent—all promise and 
no performance. 

A grade which produces nine pounds 
of butter a week is worth more than a 
registered cow that only produces five 
pounds. 

Registration in the Island of Jersey is 
only done after due test and trial and the 
requirements mean something, so that a 
bull either directly imported or from a 
sire imported and a good cow, will with- 
out question have a good influence in 
breeding up the herd and his heifer calves 
will be worth more than their dams. 

It is out of the question for most farm- 
ers to sell off their present stock of cows 
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and buy registered animals. It would be} 
rank foolishness for many of them to do 
so, as it would create a market for a lot 
of ‘registered stuff which is no better than 
some of the stock they have on hand; but 
“=e ssible for’ them to breed up their 


present heras => ty hag of — 


yulls, and every such bull Inthecaers 
a community means the beginning ol a 
new era in the dairy industry for the peo- 
ple who live there, 

Art for art’s sake is a beautiful thin, 
but it’s so much easier to love a cow that 
rolls out 10 pounds of butter tham one 
that only gives six, even if the latter is 
sleek and smooth; the hooks and cor-| 
ners of old Bossy mean something to us| 
when we find it out and the 10 pounds 
mean a wh: le lot in the way of helping 
us to a realization of the joy of farm- 
ing, the pleasure of feeling that it holds 
profit for us as well as pleasure. 

A bunch of cows and a separator to 
grind out skim-milk for the calves and | 
pigs will pay the biggest kind of intercst | 
on the investment if the right man han-| 
dles them. 

Some men are fine about horses but| 
ought never be allowed inside the cow 
barn, not even to haul out the manure. 
The cow is the most delicately adjusted 
machine on the farm and it doesn’t take 
much to upset her and then she loses 
money for us till the merves resume their 
normal tone and repose. Then, too, eows 
differ as much as people; some will stand a 
lot of abuse and not show it, while others 
will shut down for several days on their 
milk flow from abuse or inattention. No 
two cows uire the same feed. The 
ration should be fitted to the capacity of 
the cow to digest and should be sufficient 
to _ her up to her capacity. And asa 
general thing big cows pay better than 
small ones, owing to their having a larger 
capacity for digestion and assimilation. 


DEVELOPING > THE DAIRY COW 








Close students of cowo know that 
persistency in @ may be encouraged 
the first period of lactation by extra feed 
and eare. 


Never let a young cow form the habit 
of drying up early. If allowed to do this 
the first season, there will be a tendency 
in the same direction next season. 

Don’t complain about the heifer’s milk 
not being so rich in butter fat, for a por- 
tion of her food must go for growth. She 
is not a full grown animal. 

Take the heifer’s calf away and sell it 
abruptly afier it has taken her milk in 
the natural way for some time, then try 
to milk her while her teats are tender 
from being sucked and she will be apt to 
put her foot in the pail. She will yield 
more kindly to the change if you will feed 
her something she likes at milking time 
and treat her kindly. She will soon Jearn 
that you are no more likely to hurt her 
than the calf. 

Some good authorities say that heifers 
will take more kindly to being milked by 
hand if the calf is faken away before it 
has sucked at all; but never forget that 
the calf should be given its own mother’s 
milk for at least the first week. It con- 
tains nutrients which the young calf needs | 
to give it strength and build up bone and 
muscle. 

We like to breed the heifer so she will 
drop her first calf at about 2}4 years of 
age. ‘Then there will be no danger of milk 
fever with the first calf. 

Poor fences teach the heifer to be| 

reachy, an undesirable trait. One cow 





it breaks the bonds will spoil her herd, 
for one rogue makes many.—Fannie M. 
Wood, Ind. 
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You can have this fine Motorcycle if you act at once and will but make the necessary effort. 
And the Motorcycle is worth more than the effort required. It is a full five-horse~power machine 
with 35 eubic inches piston displacement. The Motorcycle has the famous Full-Flote-seating which 
assures comfort in riding even on rough roads. This machine is fully guaranteed and will be found 
absolutely reliable in every respect. 





This is the Motorcycle I Offer You 


This Motorcycle was made by one of the largest and most successful Motorcycle manufacturers 
in the world. One of the machines made by this firm and sold by them in 1903, is still giving satis- 


factory service, and the followi * what the owner says of it: “Although the machine has 
covered in the a regate near Rees 00,000 miles, it is giving satisfactory service and retains 
even the origina bearings.” ouldn’t you like to have a new, reliable, honestly made, up-to- 
date Motorcycle like that? Surely you would, and it is within your power to have it. 


* 
Every Contestant Guaranteed a Price 

Everyone who enters this Grand Contest will receive a reward, and while it is possible for you, 
yourself, to win the Motorcycle, even if you should not earn it you will be well paid for whatever 
work you do. These other prizes consist of Tool Chests, Rifles, Shot Guns, Flashlights, Pocket 
Knives, Foot Balls, Baseball Outfits, Cameras, Fishing Outfits, Gold and Silver Wate! es, Bi- 
cycles, Bie ds, Gold Rings, ke lets, Typewrite srs, Fountain Pens, Books, Silverware, Dinner Sets, 
Kitchen Cabinets, Clocks, Morris Chairs, Violins, Guitars, Mandolins, etc. 


Send Your Name Now 


Simply fill out and mail to me the coupon below, or write me a postal card or letter, and I will 
immediately send you a complete description of this Latest Model High- pode Motorcycle. 
I will also tell you about my new plan for helping y ou get this fine Motorcyc My dandy plan 
will help you greatly and will make it easy for you. Later, I will send you my ‘bi lig, free catalog of 
premiums from which you can choose other premiums you would like to have bedises the Motor- 
cycle. 


2000 Points Free on Motor- 
cycle 





Coupon Good for 2,000 Points 
E. T. Meredith, Publisher Successful Farming, 

Des Moines, Towa. 

According to your offer, give me credit for 
2,000 points toward earning the Motorcycle, 
Also tell me about your new plan for helping 
me get the Motorcycle, and other premiums, 
and send me a complete description of the 
motorcycle Ss. F. 9 


Write your name and address in the coupon 
below and mail it to me, or write a postal card 
or letter for particulars, as early as possible, 
and I will give you a good start of 2,000 points 


to your credit towards getting the Motorcycle. 
Diy mines Bh. nic cccccdcocsedccecccde cee’ 


Successful Farming |. . 
Des Moines, Iowa 
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LABOR PROBLEM ON 
DAIRY FARMS 











The greatest drawback to the 7 
business lies in getting the cows milk 

Ask the average man why he does not 
keep milk cows and he will tell you that be 
knows it is a profitable hued cs put he 
can not hire 3 nand who will milk, and 
that he doesn’t care “to tie himself u 
to a bunch of cows.”” You men who mi 
cows know that there is a great deal of 
truth in this statement. e would all 
gladly go into the dairy business if it were 
not for milking the cows. The hired 
hand objects to milking because he doesn’t 

care to stay at home Sunday evenings, and 
the farmer objects for the same reason. 
If we could breed a variety of cows that 
rested on Sunday, the dairy business 
would flourish. Unfortunately no genius 
has been able to do this and the cow still 
persists in keeping up the Sunday flow 
of milk. 

The case is not hopeless, however, for 
there are communities that are getting 
along very nicely. This is especially true 
of communities that have organized 
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_. This makes 
acids. 
Ask your dealer for Genasco. The 


Largest prod: 





_ New York 





dairy test associations. If your com- 
munity is haviug trouble with the labor | 
problem, it will pay you to get the boys to- | 
gether and see what can be done toward 
organizing a test association. Write to 
your Agricultural College and get some 
help. Then after you have organized, | 
take an hour off some day, get your boys | 
and hired men together and stud the | 

cows. Line them up in a row anc look | 

them over carefully. Discuss the differ- | 
ences in the producing power of the cows 
and the value of different feeds for milk 
production: Divide the cows up between 
the boys and the hired men, offer prizes to 
the one who gets the most ’butterfat dur- 
ing the year. It will be money well spent. 

Increase the interest of the boys in your 
cows and the drudgery will disappear. 
You can afford to give your own boys a 
percentage of the net profits. Make them 
eel that they are a part of the business 
and they will feed the cows better, milk | 
them dryer and pound them less. 





“The man who goes to church in an | 
auto,”’ says General Ginger, ‘‘can pray 
without feeling remorse for the tired team | 
atandin’ outside fightin’ flies, wishin’ | 
they were in a cool, dark barn gettin’ 
rested for harvest field work on the 


” 


morrow. 





DAIRY POINTERS 

The breeder who multiplies defects ps 
perpetuates scrubby pedigreed stock is 
worse menace to the dairy business than | 
the man who keeps scrubs under their | 
true colors. 

We should abandon some of the old-| 
time notions and study the past, and 
compare the old cow with the present cow. 
Then we may understand why the pres- 
ent cow needs better care and more liberal 
feeding than her ancestors. 


A LIBRARY OF ADVERTISING 


If you will but look through the adver- | 
tising columns of Successful Farming, you 
can not help but see the great varie ty of | 
things advertised. It is quite as much a 
part of your education to carefully ex- 
amine our advertising columns as to at- 
tend the state fair and study farm im- 
plements, etc., there. 

But another important thing is to keep 
the catalogs you send for and thus build 
up a library of advertising. The catalogs 
contain a full description of the things 
that can only be briefly hinted at in the 
advertising columns of the paper. Havea 
drawer or shelf especially for catalogs. | 


These will be a great source of information 
to you 


| |not a scratch of the pen. Wesend you a p ken 
try it, and if you don"t want it—if —e Ubevvar th n 
you even thought it would be—send f & Dac. 


gives lasting protection to all your buildings, 
The natural oils of Trinidad Lake asphalt keep life in 
Genasco Grong all kinds of weather on all kinds of roofs. 


em proof against rain, sun, wind, heat, cold, alkalis and 
It is the economical roofing for every ‘building on the farm. 
Kant-Leak 


surface Genasco—does away with cement and prevents nail leaks, 
The Barber Asphalt Fe, | Company Philadelphia 
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Full tone 


Victor Needle 


§ cents per 100 
so cents per 1000 


Soft tone 





Victor Half-Tone Needle 
§ cents per 100 
50 cents per 1000 


Subdued tone 





Victor Fibre Needle 
so cents per 100 
(can be repointed 
and used eight times) 











day in and day out. 


tastes and requirements. 


exactly 


personal, 
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The Victor system of changeable needles 
is the only way to get the perfect tone 


The perfect tone—the tone you like the best—is 
different with different selections. 

You will never be satisfied with any musical in- 
strument which does not respond to your individual 
How many times have you 
been actually irritated by hearing music played too 
loud, too fast, too slow, too low, or in some way 
which did not answer your desire at the moment? 
The only way you can be sure of having your music 
e€ way you want it is to own an instrument 
which you can control at all times to suit your varying 
desires. br aA 
Victor Changeable Needles enable you to exercise 
this control, to give any selection the exact tone you 
wish, and to make the instrument constantly adapta- 
ble to your different moods and your varied demands 
for musical entertainment in your home. 
Changeable Needles can thus be compared to the 
pedals of the piano, the stops of wind instruments, 
or the bowing of the violin. 
Because the Victor is always subject to your com- 
plete control, it gives you more 
entertainment, more variety, more 
satisfaction 


individual 


Any Victor dealer will gladly play any music you wish to hear 
and demonstrate the value of the changeable needle. 
Write today for the illustrated Victor catalogs. 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 
Uerliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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A FARMER ON FARM FINANCE 
Continued from page 5 


and every improvement which the low 
ate of interest would allow the farmer to 
make would be making the loan more 
eecure, 

The farmer needs capital as much as 
any other capitalist for he has the greatest 
risk torun. Everything depends upon his 
crops, while the income of a factory or 
ny other concern is sure. For that reason 
the interest should be obligatory, the pay- 
ment of the 3 per cent on the principle 
not so binding, for all would recognize 
that it was to their own interest to pay if 
possible as their lower interest next year 
would depend on its payment; yet there 
might be eases when by reason of crop 

iilure, due to frost, hail or drought, or 

om the loss of all the stock due to con- 
agious disease, he would be powerless to 
get the whole 6 per cent, but at so low a 
ite such cases would be very rare. Yet 
f the government received its interest it 
would be perfectly safe, if they made 
rovision for adding another year to the 
erm allowed to purchaser each year he 
ailed to pay. 

With such a law as this the government 
would be making tne loan the more secure 
by exempting from taxation the farmer’s 
buildings, stock, machinery, ete., which 





would, if placed on the farm, make it 
the more valuable and the loan more 
secure. If this was done and the farmer 
felt he was getting his share of the benefit 
from the taxes, he would be willing to pay 
the tax on all his land, even though he 
merely held a bond. These bonds should 
be negotiable and inheritable, providing 
the purchaser also be a resident and pay 
the interest and principle, and the one 
who inherited it would not be obliged to be 
a resident, but could not gain possession 
until the remaining principle had been 
paid, also the interest due. No risk here 
to the government. 
Necessary Safeguards 


Now to safeguard the farmer, who, 
through the dealings he has had in the 
past, is ever looking for a “nigger in the 
fence.” If those bonds were registered 
at the local registry office as are mort- 
gages, also at the land office as are entries 
for government land, and he also holds 
a bond, a duplicate copy of which the 
banker could hold, marked “duplicate’’ 
as is done in case of contracts, chattel 
mortgages, ete., even the most skeptical 
farmer would admit he was safe. For 
these papers, of course, the farmer, him- 
self, should bear the expense. 

Please think and act on the suggestions 
herein mentioned. It is the result of 





careful study on my part, and while it 
may not meet with your entire approval, 
yet I think it practical and practicable, 
and if the trip to Europe were abandoned 
and bureaus one for the promotion of 
a more satisfactory system of marketing 
where the retail merchants, butchers and 
packers must get their supplies, and where 
the cooperative farmers can fill their or- 
ders, these to be established in every city 
and town that can not furnish enough 
for their own consumption, the money 
would have found a better use. Prices 
should be fixed by the government, not by 
their scarcity alone, but by the cost of its 
production both in labor and money. 
How can farmers hope for better market- 
ing without a system, and how can they 
hope to do this systematizing without the 
aid of the consumers, for with only a 
limited supply at this command he would 
soon run out of stuff to fill the orders with, 
and next run out of orders because he 
could not supply the stuff he had ad- 
vertised. 

NOTE:—In the October issue of Successful 
Farming will appear an article by Mr. Woodruff, 
pao of a bank in Illinois. Mr. Woodruff’s 


yank has been following practically the. system 
described in the above article. If your subscrip- 


tion expires be sure to renew so as to get the 
October issue. 







































| LETTERS and COMMENTS 


This department of Letters and Comments is for our 
@rities, faverabie end unfavorable. None of the views 
Rerein expressed by our subscribers are necessarily our 
Slews. We do netash sou te agree with them er with us. 
We will publish ae many reasonable letters as our space 
@i!l permit. 








BLAMES THE PEOPLE 


I observe that you are roasting dishonest Judges: 
i wish to voice the sentiment that in my opinion: 
tnose who advocate the recall of judges, are f£ght- 
ing the ignorance of people. The iudee to a victim 
of circumstances. The uneducated peo le favor 
severe punishment of criminals and the Tati, to 
elevate himself among these people and get their 
votes, does anything that appeals to them. 

We all know about Salem witchcraft. Wise 
judges were convicting witches. Then the news- 
papers began to expose the ignorance. People need 
more education and less punishment, and judges 
need more judgment.—C. J. Nasta, Minn. 


HATES PETTICOAT GOVERNMENT 


Your letter regarding the article I wrote on wo- 
man suffrage is at hand. In answer I will say, if 
an article of truth and justice to all good citizens of 
this government can find no space in your periodi- 
sal, your paper can find no room in my household. 
Therefore, T will say you are entirely welcome to 
the smal! amount I have contributed to your jour- 
aal, but you will do me a great favor by erasing my 
name from your list of subscribers, and further- 
more, I desire to say that if you advocate a petti- 
soat form of government in the United States of 
America, I for one think you unworthy of patron- 


I am yours for a government by the legal citizens, 
according to the constitution our forefathers estab- 
ished.—John L. Sparks, Kans. 

Comment: His article was s0 long we couldn't 
ase it on Our Bulletin and would not use an abusive 
article against women elsewhere. Hence this de- 
mand that the paper — coming to his home. We 
stopped the paper cheerfully rather than surrender 
4 principle. © one can scare us into a change of 
melief by a threat to stop the paper.— Editor. 


WANTS TO BE SHOWN 

I have just read your article on “rabies” in the 
Yuly issue, and while jt is very interesting, it moves 
me to request the privilege of asking ques- 
Gions of your readers. 

1. Were you acquainted with a person who died 
‘rom rabies, caused by the bite of an animal? 

2. Were you acquainted with a person who died 
‘rom a snake bite, other than a rattle snake? 

3. Were you ever acquainted with a person who 
was killed by wolves? 

Please do not answer by saying that “old man so 
and so knew of someone who died."" The question 
‘s, do you know of a case and can you give me the 
address of any living relative? Some years ago I 
was told that no human being had ever died of 
rabies. 

I have also been told that there are no snakes in 
she United States whose bit is fatal, except the rat- 
Jer, and that all stories of wolves killing people 
are fakes. Since being told these things, I have 
asked these three questions several hundred times 
and I have yet to find one person who knows of a 
sase of death from either of the three causes. 

Now if these stories are true, some person surely 
cnows of a case. If they are relics of superstition, 
hey should be so branded. —W. A. West, Ark. 


REGARDING PARCEL POST 


I was reading the editorial on parcel post and 
your q.vestion re arding it Well, I say, handle 
with more care. sent a package to Benton Harb- 
w, Mich., and it was all smashed to pieces and it 
was labeled “handle with care.” I sent another by 
yarcel post and had it registered and it went safe- 
vy, but thatisn't the way to advertise safe delivery, 

we have to pay extra every time to get it to its 
jestination.—Chas. C. Heath. 


ABOLISHING THE LEGISLATURE 


Your editorial referring to Governor Hodges’ 
yosition on the subject of a proper body of law- 
nakersa, has suggested my writing on the same 


subject. We have in this state a very good initia-. 
ave, referendum and recall law, for which we have 
0 thank, among others, Congressmen Falconer and 
Bryan and Senator Poindexter, aided by the joint 
egisiative League of the State Grange and 
Federation of Labor The latter organizations 
nave a splendid working organization and keep a 
egislative committee, now noted for its ability, 
working every day of the year. Now, we find that 
when we need the law particularly, which is in the 
recall of legislators, it is of no avail for the reason 
that the legislature convenes but once, and for 
vixty days only, during the term of two years for 
which the House members are elected ; consequent- 
y the recall is of no value for a reelection must 
take place before another session is held 

The session of 1913 witnessed twenty-two mem- 
bers breaking preelection pledges and in the 1913 
session, the writer saw from day to day thrity-one 
members fairly cowering in their seats from shame 
ecasionéd by their wanton disregard of pre- 
‘lection pledges. This will continue from year to 
year, for certain interests will always be able to 
wevail upon a new crop of cheap politicians, im- 
noral weaklings, and t might say immoral, but 


‘ttherwise very competent persons, to enter the 
ace for the nominations in the primary elections 
Chere are men who will sign any kind of a pledge 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


that =a help to elect them iy I do not believe 
we will ever witness a woman legislator making a 
bad pledge or breaking a good one. 

_ [ have given this particular subject much thought 
since returning from the session and lately drafted 
a resolution and submitted it to the State Grange 
at their annual meeting held in June, and as it has 
met with their entire approval, no doubt it will 
constitute one of the various pledges which will be 
submitted by the Joint Legislative League to each 
legislative candidate filing in 1914. In substance 
the resolution embodies the following features: 


New Kind of Legislature 


The office of Lieutenant Governor is abolished, 
also the Senate, and the law making body will con- 
sist of three members from each Congressional dis- 
triet, being fifteen members in this state, one in each 
district to be elected at each biennial election to 
hold office for six years. They will receive annual 
salaries and are to be in session each alternate 
month, and in addition to regular mileage they are 
to receive railr fare in visiting various state 
institutions and in making other investigation of 
the needs of the state. This to be done during the 
alternate months. The balance of the alternate 
month's may be devoted to private affairs. To pre- 
vent corrupting inf a plete record of each 
months ings is to be published in 
form a copy to be hung in each post in tae 


state. 

No law is to become effective until after the 
expiration of six months and should an agreed num- 
ber of voters remonstrate against the adoption of 
any law, then the action of the legislative body shall 
become a referendum matter and be submitted to 
the people at the next regular election. With the 
initiative and recall privileges which we now enjoy, 
coupled with a law in force as outlined above, the 
people of the state of Washington, or any other 
state, could certainly blame no one but themselves, 
if they long remained ill governed —T, K. Robe, 
Washington. 





PARCEL POST TOO SLOW 
In your issue of the Journal, Successful Farming, 
for July, you call for reports of experiences with the 


parcel 

Brielly, I do not think much of the workings of 
it in many ways. The weight limit is too small! to 
send uce, such as fruit, ete., even when con- 
fined to the first zone. ( t now chi — 
Editor.) Again it is too slow; sufficient heed is n 
given to perishable F 

For instance, a friend of mine residing in the city 
of Rochester, forty miles distant, requested me to 
mail a couple of dressed chickens. “They were pre- 
pared night before mailing, lay in cold well water 
till 6 a. m. dried, boxed an at 7 a. m.; due 
in Rochester at 9 a. m., and by all accounts should 
have been delivered by 1 p. m., or at least the same 
day,but instead were delayed for an extra day and a 
halfuntil the foul odor drove them to their senses. 
Upon the package the word “perishable” was writ- 
ten in plain heavy letters. 

I would suggest that zone business be abolished 
and a uniform rate, as in other mail matters, be 
established. Things perishable to be given prefer- 
=" - # lines of parcel post matter.—C. 8. 

urke, 


WANTS GREATER WEIGHT 


In July number of Successful Farming you ask 
what we have to say about the parcel post. It 
certainly is a help as far as it goes and we appre- 
ciate what itis doing. But if we were asked to s 
gest an extension of the service we would go C: 
one better. Canada is a ym as large as this 
and more sparsely settled, and they have a parcel 

t, 30 we read, at one quarter of a cent per pound, 

»ut do not remember the weight limit. It was in- 

stituted with a view of just ing it pay expenses 

ya the first year it paid a profit of nearly a million 
ouars. 

Now, let us agitate for an extension of ours to a 
weight limit of 200 pounds at Saas of a cent 
per pound. Even at that it would pay a profit, 
and we might as well make it as to pay it to the 
express companies.— Eugene F. Jones, M. 


HE WANTS TO THINK 


I have been reading your excellent journal for 
several years, and, although, I well know that a 
word of approval and encouragement always helps 
and is appreciated, I am guilty of withholding what 
Iknow. I should have said long ago that I consider 
Successful Farming one of the few papers fit to come 
into the homes of people who claim to be Christians 

Your clean, manly, fearless fight on graft and 
corruption is most commendable, as is your course 
in refusing advertising that has disgraced the press 
(including the church papers) for years. 

Your “Heart to Heart” talk in the last issue is 
right. We need the recall of the judiciary instead of 
their “decisions,” as you say Mr. Roosevelt pleaded 
for in Ohio. 

The man who yells, “Stop my paper,”” whenever 





he reads something he sees different than you see 
it, is to be pitied, and just as long as the “favored 
class of special privileged"’ gentry can keep enough 
voters of the “‘stop my paper” class in line, you can 
expect to see just such court decisions as the two 
you describe. 

In my opinion, the trouble with the farmer is 
that we pin our faith on the “bunk” handed to us 
by the politician, refusing to use our own brains to 
think for ourselves, and then when the editor of a 
paper, who is trying to teach us something, con- 
tradicte some statement made by our beloved 
political friends (?), we all rise up and yell; “Stop my 
paper, you!” 





Single tax may be good or bad, I donot know. It 
' 
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sounds good. I do know, however, that your article 

will cause some of us to study the question some 

This will stir up our brains a little, and that is 
what we need most, just now. 

Keep at it, old man. Hand us the same line of 

you have been handing us in the past, and 

pity the poor little fellow who gets ved and 


yells, “Stop aper.”"—W. A. West, Ark. 

Comment: r. West strikes the key note when 
he says, “Your article will cause some of us to 
study the question some." That is exactly what is 
intended. I don't care whether you ever come to 
think my way or not, but think for yourself after 
you study both sides.—Editor. 


STANDS FOR PROGRESS 


I sure am able to appreciate the past efforts of 
the editors and for my part hope that they will in 
the future strongly impress upon American minds 
that breweries and white slavery are things that 
divide our governmental house against itself, and 
that thus it can not stand. I also hope that they 
will be able to accomplish the task of placing be 
fore the farmer more of the vital questions upon 
which he is to vote, and still retain valuable dis 
cussion of those upon which he has voted, or upon 
which he may have ac through senators and 


representatives or ise.—John H. Ferguson 
Kans. 





RAILROAD OWNS THE STATE 


I like your attitude on single tax. Those articles 
on graft in road, bridge and other matters are op- 
portune. We are overrun here with graft in every- 
thing. Taxes are $30 per ita. Raiiway service 
is from three to four prices. The O. 8. L. is capital- 
ized at $161,924 per mile. The company (1911) 
paid 44% per cent on the bonds; 6 per cent on the 
coats ond out te © us of three and one- 
fourth millions. is on 1,600 miles. Oh! we are 
robbed to a finish out here. and bridge 
money is mostly wasted. A few of us are fighting 
the robbers, and have saved the tax payers thou- 
sande alvendy. The privileged class make our laws, 
but we are gaining. We want a few more like you 
—H. Whittemore, Idaho, State of O. 8. L. 


FOR CONVICT ROAD BUILDING 


For some time I have been watching your 
Bulletin for some one to e their opinion on 
convict labor for publie work. What is the use of 
keeping hundreds of men in the penitentiary 
su by the state, in reality by the people? 
And if what send susapiiay tn Sueseeatel Farming is 
true, the 7} 7 foots it all. We men who are 
su to competent civ 
— 7 Why not have them superintend stone 
road building in person instead of si comfort- 
ably in # big chair in the court house? ith plenty 
of open air work at the expiration of their time 
convicts would be in much better mental and 

ysical condition than are at present. 

any will ery, “That will kill the working man; 
ruin the laborer.”” In my estimation this is a mis- 
take. The world owes everyone aliving. They all 

t it,and a great many without working for it. 

harge every convict with his expense of trial and 
capture. Also expense of his crime impose no 
fine. Make one and all get out on some stone road, 
or bridge work, and sweat like honest men, and pay 
back just what they cost the government, and then 
if that is not sufficient, fine m, but make them 
work it out. We could then, as the people in Eng- 
land, have a pension for our worthy poor. As it is 
the money they should get goes to catch and con- 
viet criminals, also to contractors who buy our 
public work.—James Enrick, Ohio. 


REGULATION THAT DOES NOT 
REGULATE 


Liquor can never be regulated by law. You 
have city, county, or state prohibition. What is 
the t? Just this. They ship in the stuff and 
go it harder than ever. I traveled in North Dakota 
last winter from north to south and east to west, and 
I could get all the whiskey and r I'd want in 
every city and village I stop at, and I saw more 
drunks than you see in a lice state. Don’t 
take from this that I uphold ‘he liquor traffic 
Far from it, but you prune the tree when you 
should take it out by the roots. And you can not 
uproot it until you take the profit out of the busi- 
ness and that is the only way. 

Our trust laws, what do they amount to? | 
say, let the government own the trusts and then we 
will have good trusts that will serve the people 
and not rob them, as they now do. Have you ever 
sat down and figured out, you opponents of public 
ownership, how long it will be when all this free 
country will belong to one big trust and you will 
be a renter, or a slave? Now, don't yell Socialism 
before you take a pencil and figure. A man makes 
say, one million this year and two next and so on. 
He surely will invest it where he can make the most 
profit, then when that business is all bought up he 
invests in another, and so on, and from business 
to land, as they are now doing. 

Your sons have a harder time to get a start than 
you had, and if this goes on their sons won't have a 
chance at all. Wake up, you tools of the upper 
class. It would pay you to stop work one hour a 
day and read up. Not your party papers, but 
some pow that advances new ways and ideas, as 
does Successful Farming. And I hope the editor 
will give us some good hot shots from now on 
Some of us need a bat on the dead to wake us up 
We have been dreaming too long and letting the 
big fellow skin us. This is ~ first offense in writ- 
ing, but I could not resist. f this is not to your 
liking, Mr. Editor, throw it in the fire.—J. H. B., 





Minn. 
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TWO SIDES TO ALL QUESTIONS 


I have been tempted to write for some time. 


When I see some letters in “Our Bulletin,” it sets 

e on end to think that we have so many people 
who only read_ome side of a question and then 
vant to criticise a paper like Successful Farming 
when they advance some good new idea. I take 

ree farm papers, one of them for fifteen years, 
but I must say that you are alright as far as you 
go, but you don’t go far enough. Every farmer 
hould be in politics. That is his business as much 


s raising crops or stock. You see every — 
wver, merchant and business man in it, and - hy? 
»p and think and think long before you answer. 
y have an axe to grind. They are looking for 
special privilege laws, and when a banker comes 
o you in his $3,000 car and asks you to vote for 
friend of his, you poor dupe fall to and whoop 
er up for this man “ know him or not, just on 
ve banker's say 80. an’t you see that your inter- 
est is not with his? The farmer and the Cheon’ are 
n the majority and should rule this country, and 
then ony —~ - get laws that will do us some 
od. I wish you would reprint your single tax 
roposition, and dig up some good arguments in 
favor of Woman Suffrage. I think my wife my 
qual and will hale the day when she can go to the 
polls to vote. Then and then only will we oust 
speci ul privilege legislation. That is why the u = 
lass is fighting us; and right here, why shoul 
have an upper class.—J. H. B., Minn. 
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ABOUT CONSOLIDATED SCHOOLS. 
You said I could feel panes free to write you 
atany time. Prompted by your kindness, I thought 
I would ask you to say something in the 


think of sending s 

three and four miles at an earl 

ing and delivered at no early 
driver. 
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There are many reasons space » prohibite mentioning. 

As to my opinion of Successful Farming, my 
subseription is paid to October, 1915. If I did not 
think it well worth the money, ouely wo 
i I receive twelve mon 


cessful Farming as any of them.—L. W. Joh 


TOOK QUESTIONABLE COURSE 
I see you are going after “Our Tax Money.” 
I thought I would have something to say 
how it is, or has 
county, Mo. 
seer and wanted some bridges built. 
( ‘hillieothe, the county seat, and got 
court to send the bri commissioner down and 
report. He did so, and reported a 30-foot 
bridge was needed and the cost of it would be $350. 
There was also a small bridge to be let four or five 
miles west of that one, which he said should be let 
r not over $150. Now I told that bridge com- 
ssioner and the president of the county court 
iat I would build the $250 bridge for $225, and 
50 bridge for $140, making a saving a $35 for 
ve county, and they both said “No, were 
veral bridges to be let that day, and they must 
e let in bunches of not less than six to one man,” 
id it was done, notwithstanding I to give 
$1 000 bond that I would have the bridges com- 
ed within a certain time. The bridges were not 
iilt for over six months after the time I agreed to 
ld them. Now, it seems to me there was a 
-off somewhere. It seems to me the bridges 
ild be let one at a time to the lowest responsible 
ider. I think that “clique” was voted out in the 
l il of 1910. At least things seem to be running 
erent now. Furthermore, I want to say I went 
a railroad station, met that bridge commis 
ner, kept him over night, took him to the bridge 
, and to the station the next morni 
arged him nothing, and I understand fey 
county for the use of the team, altho hi'do I do 
t know whether this is true.—D. M. n, 


e1 


Comment: It isn’t best to have any contract 
rk done by one in‘such official capacity as you 
e when you bid on the bridges. You might 
have been accused of grafting in some way to make 
Ip the difference in the bid. Officials, for their own 
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whole landscape. 
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But the greatest reason of all for fall 


fixing up the inside of the house so it 
entire winter. 
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put in your heating plant. 
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to eight months to pay if you want to. 
Write now for farnace 
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Register 
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AGENTS You can't afford to acoopt ordinary preposition while 
agency for Guaranteed Aluminum Cooking Utensils 
is open Answer quick 


FARMING 


§ he see your own home bright and glistening in its coat of paint— 
jes 
Fall is really the best painting season of the year. 
Not so much liability of rain while painting. 
pas because the wood is drier. 
ugs, gnats and flies to get into the paint coat. 


winter months—sealing up minute cracks that 


ACME QUALITY 


Paints, Enamels, Stains, Varnishes 
are noted for their brilliance and lasting qualities. They do not blister; 
chip, OS i ade ke de ae They flow 


smoothly 
po ISS for our two books, 


De = 


Dept. V, Detroit, Mich. 





$25to$75 
On Your Furnace 


year after year. 

¥ price—on finest quality; 

then Furnace ms yo to guide you—men who have 

problems. We'll send you 

diwe-print plans showing the most economical 
Kalamazoo 


to Pay 
30 Days’ Free Trial and a Year’s Test 


Just think of what this a for you—the best furnace— 
the 


heating system—with a Sree trial 
and approval test anda 2 $100, 000 Bank Bond Guar- 
antee that backs all—then you can take three 


catalog No. 985 and 
get biue-print plans free. Mail postal card today. 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Manufacturers 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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Protected territory. } 
American Aluminum Mfg. Co., Diy é Lemont, Ill | 
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a hang FLAT IF IRON ; 


Burns gasoline, aleoho! 





protection, ought not to bid on any public work 
Fight for a square deal to the public in some other 
way and avoid suspicion.—Editor 


ene Fulton St. Cc hicago, om. 
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Fulton Supply Co., 





= you saw it in Successful Farm- 
ing. Mention our guarantee when 
‘writing to advertisers. 
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PROVIDING POU 
SUPPLIES FOR WINTER) 








er variety of rations for the poultry 
this winter. 

Save every head of late cabbage for 
green feea. They are excellent for the 
layers in winter. 

Clip every sunflower head off and save 
it for the poultry. The seeds make a 
fine feed for the fowls, being laxative in 
their effect. 

All surplus carrots, turnips, etc., should 
be carefully stored away and used as the 
vegetable part of the rations for the 
poultry this winter. 

The small potatoes, wasted by most 
farmers at digging-time, can be boiled 
and made to serve the flock well during 
the winter months, working them into 
the mash of bran and corn-chop. 

Any odd nooks and corners of wheat, 
millet, buckwheat, etc., about the farm 
can be mown or cut with the binder and 
stored away without threshing, with the 
grain in the head. Such grain can be 
scattered in the scratching-shed, which 
will make the fowls work for every grain 
they secure. 

The cane and kafir corn heads wasted 
on many farms would, if saved, cut off a 
large per cent of the feed-bill for the poul- 
try this winter. The seeds can be left 
right on the heads and tossed into the 
scratching-shed, the poultry being forcea 
to take the essential exercise in picking 
and scratching the seeds off. 

The dust-bath being a very important 
item for the layers during the winter 
months, one should store ry or two 
of thoroughly dry field or road dust and 
ashes, having a large box in one corner of 
the scratching-shed for the fowls to dust 
themselves in and get rid of the lice. A 
handful of sulphur in each boxful will 
prove an additional help in their fight 
against these pests. 

Few farmers really need to buy their 
green feed for winter poultry, if they 
would but be careful of some of the things 
that are counted as waste or worthless 
products on the farm. The clover and 
alfalfa shatterings and whittlings around 
the barn-loft and feedways make some- 
thing fine for mixing in the mash for the 
oultry as a winter feed. The fine-cut 
ee and stems of clover immediately 
behind the threshing machine when 
threshing clover, also are excellent for this 
purpose. Store away in barrels and boxes. 

Charcoal is essential for poultry in win- 
ter, but if secured commercially, it is ver 
high in price. The farmer may as well 
make his own charcoal. Besides the pit 
method, a much simpler plan is to pile 
old seraps of boards, posts, chunks of 
wood, etc., into a heap and set them on 
fire. When they become a mass of live, 
glowing coals, check the burning by 
sprinkling water over the fire, or better 
still, smother it out with damp straw or 
hay, or wet cobs. This will furnish an 
abundance of charcoal of superior qual- 
ity, and the cost is practically nothing. 

The winter meat-supply for the poul- 
try is lacking on too many farms, and ac- 
counts, without doubt, for a very large 
per cent of the failures to secure eggs in 
winter. This deficiency is easily supplied 
at small expense, especially where one is 
inclined to do a little hunting and trap- 


M: KE sure that you provide a prop- 
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been removed from an animal, the carcass 
— — as a meat — — ~ 
ultry. its are especially plenti 
ap localities, and by drawing the skin 
from them and hanging them about 18 
inches from the floor of the scratching- 


shed, the layers must jump after them, 
thus securing exercise as well as the meat, 
both of which are essential to winter egg- 
production. 

It will be observed that all of the above 
supplies for winter poultrying are pro- 
duced at small cost on the farm, many of 
them being entirely wasted on most farms. 
Where all or most of the poultry sup- 
»lies are purchased outright, there must 
be better management and more skillful 
feeding of the fowls than is ees by 
many of us if the flock pays for this high- 
priced feed and leaves a reasonable profit 
above the cost of production. Raising 
the poultry and producing the feed they 
consume—surely, there is room for many 
more to practice this system than are 
practicing it at the present time. Grit 
is the only important item omitted in the 
above mentioned rations, and it can be 
secured at very moderate price, the 
crushed oyster shells being best, as they 
contain more lime, and are ground up in a 
more available manner than the aalinent 
clam shells.—M. C. 


DURING MOULTING TIME 


A number of plans - be followed to 
induce early moulting. The hens should 
be well over the moult by the time the 
cold fall winds begin to blow. Those 
caught thin of feathers when cold weather 
sets in can not be expected to lay during 
the winter, as their energy must be ex- 
pended in growing a crop of feathers, and 
in keeping warm. Early March pullets 
often go through the moult during the fall. 
Hens go through the moult earlier and 
quicker when separated from the male 
birds, and this should be attended to as 
soon as the breeding season is over. 

We make pot-pie of the old roosters 
early in the season, and dispose of the 
cockerels as soon as they reach the mar- 
ketable size, to make room for the hens 
and the young pullets. The cockerels are 
very greedy and it doesn’t pay to keep 
them until late fall at the expense of the 
rest of the flock. If one must keep them, 
it is best to keep them in separate runs. 

A variety of feed is best for moulting 
hens, as ae | should be kept in good con- 
dition. Sunflower seed and oil meal fed in 
smal] quantities each day are excellent to 
hasten moulting and grow bright smooth 
feathers. They can be mixed with bran 
or middlings and fed in hoppers, the wheat 
product also being very beneficial. A 
way to feed the sunflower seeds raised on 
the place is to cut the heads off close to 
the stalks and lay them down for the hens 
to pick at. They soon learn to eat them 
up clean and watch for more. 

The hens and roosting places must be 
kept perfectly free from lice, one of the 
worst preys upon the vitality of fowls, and 
roosts should be so arranged that cold 
drafts can not blow directly upon the 
fowls. Give plenty of pure drinking water. 
Anything that adds to the comfort of your 
fowls will help in bringing them to a safe 
and prosperous condition for the winter, 
as well as for the ones spring laying 





ping around the farm. After the skin has 


and breeding season.—C. 
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POULTRY 


American Poultry is a magazine devoted entirely 
to helping earnest men and women make a financia 
success of poultry raising. Its staff of writers is com- 
posed entirely of those who have made a practical, in 
stead of theoretical, success of poultry farming, and 
who are glad to pass on the results of their hard earned 
experience to American Poultry readers. 


There are many pit-falls in the path of the novice 
which may be entirely avoided by those who will fo!l- 
low the teachings set forth in this magazine. It fully 
explains how to make a start, how to construct houses, 
coops, and other devices, how to get a large egg yield, 
how to cure and prevent disease, how to exhibit, how 
to get the top price for eggs, how to use incubators and 
hundreds of other points which everyone wishes to 
know. It explains the famous secret system through 
which poultrymen have become rich and afterwards 
sold for hundreds of dollars. 

American Poultry is a large, handsomely illus- 
trated, monthly journal, well printed on fine paper, 
and should be found on file in the home of every pou!- 
try lover. No beginner in the poultry business should 
think of being without it. It will save him many time 
the small subscription price. The advanced poultry- 
man will also find it of great value; the articles being 
varied in their scope. 

Special Offer. The regular price of American 
Poultry is 50 cents per year, but in order to introduce 
it to several thousand new readers, we will, for a short 
time, give a large 200 page poultry book, which is a 
complete guide in the poultry business, adsolutely /re¢ 
to everyone sending 50 cents for a yearly subscription 
to American Poultry. A trial six months’ subscrip- 
tion (without book) will be sent for 25 cents. Never 
has so much been offered for so small a sum. Ad- 
vantage of this offer should be taken at once. 


AMERICAN POULTRY 
Savoy Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Electric Light for 
Farms, Churches and Towns 





















































We manufacture all size plants from 15 to 100 
lights and larger. With each order we send 
@ man to install and wire the buildings 
Everything is in working order when the 
plant is turned over to you. No special make 
of engine required. The battery can be 
when engine is doing other work. 


charged 

ANYONE CAN OPERATE THEM. 
the batteries once a week or ten days 
and fill the batteries with water every two 
months. That is about all there is to do 
WRITE TODAY Think what it means to 
have a clear white light 
wherever wanted. Buy the best lighting 
—? on the market. The Universal is the 
t. Write for our New Catalogue and Book 
let of Testimonials. We have Factory Rep- 
resentatives in different parts of the country. 

UNIVERSAL BATTERY CO. 
Dept. 3526 301 N. Peoria St. CHICAGO 
We mapafactare all kinds of Batteries for the trade 
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Say you saw it in Successful Farm- 
ing. Mention our guarantee when 
writing to advertisers. 
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ROUP 


Roup 1s a common disease among farm | 
noultry and the next few months usually 
re the months when it is most general 
n the northern states. 

Roup is a disease affecting the lining 
membrane of the beak, extending, how- 
ever, to the whole head and throat, 
through the tear duct of the eye and finally 
affecting the entire constitution and ulti-| 
mately relieving the diseased individual | 
by death if nothing has been done tc over- 
come the trouble. } 

It is considered by good authorities that 
roup is a communicative affection while 
others contend that the disease is not 
transmitted from fowl to fowl but if it is 
once contracted it means the conditions 
were such that it was propagated and the 
weakest of the flock became afflicted first, 
and naturally all the rest in turn. 
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The only motorcycle with complete control in handle bars 


You never have to take your hands off the handle bars of the Excelsior Auto- 
cycle. The right hand grip controls the throttle. The left hand operates the 
clutch. It's the simplest, safest, surest controlled machine—you 
can learn to run itin five minutes. 


motor. These victories (see pane! at 
right) prove moterandentire mach- for ——-> and security. Prices 
= supreme in strength and dura extremely 

ility. 
Excelsior, single 4-5 h. p. , price, $200.00 Excelsior, twin 7-10 hb. p., price, $250.00 


v Write today for illustrated catalog and nearest agent’s name 
Learn all the many superior features of the Exceisior. Let us also tell 
you where you can see itand ride it. Write today. 


Excelsior Motor Mfg. & Supply Co., Dept. D, Chicago 













68,000 miles 








Few territories open 
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Excelsior 


The first motorcycle to go 100 






Wonderful motor Easiest riding Best at Portland, Ore, 
The Excelsior motor is the most The Kumfort Kushion seat post and June 9-13 
powerful ever put into any motor- cradle spring fork absorb jars. Handle 
cycle. Every Excelsior victory is barsso constructed that they can’ttwist § Excelsior won six firsts 
made with this regular stock dest, on heaviest roads. Entire construction and one second out of 


seven events. An Ex- 
celsior 4 horse power 
single, which had run 
in daily 
service made five miles 
in five minutes flat— 
fastest time in its class. 
































Symptoms of roup are snuffling, wheez- 
ing; a watery discharge will be noticed 
emitting from the eyes and nostrils and 
breathing will be difficult. In late: stages 
the watery discharge becomes sticky, 
which may cause frequent sneezing. Later 
the eyes become pasted shut and swell out 
to a very large size, the swelled parts be- 
come filled with a very foul smelling cheese- 
like pus. The mouth and throat also be- 
come affected in the same way. This con- 
dition of the mouth is frequently spoken 
of as canker. When an afflicted fowl is 
discovered it should be removed from the 
main flock and given special treatment. 

Roup affects turkeys and chickens but 
in our experience have never discovered it 
in any other domestic fowl. It is claimed 
by some that in the worst stages of roup if 
the poultryman works with the diseased 
fowls he may in time contract some sort 
of a throat disease but we personally can 
not vouch for this. 


The best remedy for roup is a preventa- 
tive and it can be prevented in most cases 
by not allowing drafte, exposure to cold | 
and wet, sunless and filthy quarters. 

Treatment should be given during the | 
earlier stages,of course observing the above | 
named conditions. The following drugs | 
have been found helpful: One ounce of | 
permanganate of potash in three pints of | 
water; use one pint of this stock solution | 
in every three pints of drinking water. | 
This will disinfect the mouth and throat. | 
The large swellings should be opened and 
remove the pus and inject the cavities 
with one of these solutions: Two per cent 
solution of creolin; two per cent solution 
of carbolie acid; peroxide of hydrogen, and 
water, equal parts. 

We knew a farmer who said his cure for 
roup was coal-oil and strong salt water and 
he administered it by dipping the fowl’s 
head in the solution. This is surely severe 
treatment. Do not resort to any such 
strong, almost inhuman, solufions. 

A treatment we have used with a degree 
of success in roup was to heat small pieces 
of iron red tok and place + ag Sey £ fire 
fSornmt apd to the hen house 
and hold — es Ane sore tere] 
bolic acid on the irons. Dense, white 
(umes are given off which are inhaled by 
the birds and loosen up the mucous in 
the throat and cause them to cough and 
sneeze out portions of the viscid fluid and 
this alleviates the suffering very material- 

. In fact, with this treatment alone we 
have cured many mild cases. Our only 
bjection to the treatment is that it is 
pa tedious to administer to a large 
vock, 

When a fowl is recovering give it pure, 
lean water and wholesome food. . 

The open front poultry house helps to 
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eliminate roup. Supply the preventative 
above mentioned om the trouble will be 
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Sartore. GIVEN AWAY 


This is YOUR Opportunity—Chance of a Life Time 


“Teddy” is this pony’s name. He is a pure-bred Shetland, black, a little over 
334 feet high, perfectly gentle and broke to ride and drive. I made a special trip to the 
Deem Shetland Pony Farm at Galva, IIL, to select 
this beautiful little pony for you or 
some other boy or girl. 


Anether Shetland Pony 





Here is Teddy with the Buggy and Harness 


Remember, we do not simply give you a pony and then let you go to the expense of buying har- 
ness, buggy, etc., but I am going to give away the Complete Outfit—Pony, Runabout, Harness, 
Saddle and Riding Bridle to some lucky boy or girl. The buggy, harness, saddle and riding bridle 
are stylish and are made of the very best material. 


A Prize Guaranteed Every Contestant 


In addition to Teddy and the complete Pony Outfit, you may get many other valuable prizes. 
Several other ponies were given away by us during the past few months and the boys and girls who 
ot the poines received many other premiums as well. For instance, John W. Burkhardt, Talla- 
| aoa a., who won a fine pony also received a 32-piece Dinner Set, Six Rose Bushes, Pearl 
Handle Knife, Tool Chest and Tools, Hunting Rife, Wonder Knife, Cluster Ring, Diamond Ring, 
$25 Lady's Gold Watch, Expansion Bracelet, Silver Mesh Bag and Razor. 

Now, I am not going to be so unfair as to give all my choicest presents to the one who is lucky 
enough to get the Grand Prize and nothing to the others. I positively will reward each and every- 
one who becomes a contestant for the pony and outfit, and the more interest you show, the greater 
your reward will be. 

At the same time John Burkhardt, who is only 12 years of age, got the pony and all the splendid 
premiums mentioned above, I gave to Harry Hall, Maynard, Iowa, who was not _— lucky enough 
to get the Pony, a Sterling Air Rifle, Fountain Pen, Spear Pencil, Handy Tool Set, Belmont Gold 
Bracelet, 32-pice Dinner Set, two complete Writing Sets, Pearl Handle Knife, One Flushlight, six 
Teaspoons. Thousands of other useful articles were also given away to make happy hundreds of 
boys and girls many of whom wrote me personally thanking me for my honest way of distributing 


we: Send me Your Name and Address at Once 


Simply fill out and mail to me the coupon below and I will immediately send you a complete 
description of Teddy, Buggy, Harness, Sadc'e and Bridle. I will also tell you my new plan 
‘or betme gor wt thig fine outfit. My dandy plan will “~: you greatly and make it easy for you. 

Later, I will senc you =a Dum ivy catalog A premiums rom which you can choose other prem- 
iums you would like to have besides tne pon} a2 tap Qutfit, a 

This catalog shows many different articles " . — 








‘that all boys and girls like to have, such as 
Coupon Good for 2,000 Points 


ae Rings, [~~ ~y god o 
atches, Bicycles for boys and girls, Kodaks, § 5 7 neredith, Publisher, Successful Farm- 
Baseball Outfits, Fishing Outfits, Flashlights, ‘ten. Des Molaes, i" 

According to your offer, give me credit for 


Tool Chests, Guns, Knives for boys and girls, 
2,000 ints toward winning Teddy and 


Silver Mesh Bags, Dinner Sets, etc., etc. 
i Pony Outfit. Also tell me all about your new 
2000 Points on Pony Free for pian for helping me get the Pony a and 


. 
Prompt Action. other premiums. .'F. 
Write your name and address in the coupon 
and mail it to me, or write a postal card or 





letter for particulars, early as possible, and I Name. 

will give you a good start of 2,000 points, to 

your credit towards getting Teddy and the DL a Me ~ Juve b4ob ene a’ ouneenaeseens 
Pony Outfit. Send coupon now. 

SUCCESSFUL FARMING, Des Moines, lowa | R. F. D SE cctucneseabem 














argely overcome.—Ira G. Shelabarger, 
Miami County, Ohio. 


Read the advertisements in Successful Farming. 
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WILLtry and give you a good descrip- 


tionofourhouse. Weusedsome of the 

old partforthekitchen. Thebasement 
of this house is full size with grout wall 
from bottom of cellar to grade, and then 
three cement blocks high or 2 feet above 
grade. That leaves the basement 8 
feet deep after cement floor is put in. 
This basement has eight, two-light win- 
dows, 12x16. The cross wall is made of 
cement blocks and runs north and south. 
You will see by the plan that the parti- 
tions come on this ws all both up and down 
stairs. In the northeast room is the 
furnace; northwest, vegetables; south- 
west, laundry; and southeast, compressed 
air water system. 

I have a line shaft in the last two rooms 
and a two-horse power gasolene engine to 
run the air compressor, washing machine, 
wringer, churn, separator and a force 
yump to force the soft water to the attic. 

‘his makes wash day a pleasure and not a 
day of hard labor. I have had the water 
system almost two years and it is a fine 
thing. Always have fresh water direct 
from the well. It is forced to the bath 
room also. This water system complete 
(with ditching) cost me $325. 

This house is 30x30x18 feet high. 
Kitchen, 14x14. You will see by the plan 
the cupboards in the wall, doors on both 
sides. The kitchen door swings both 





ways. 

This house is back plastered which 
makes it much warmer. The floors are 
double with building paper between. 

The first floor is finished in yellow pine. 
Che second floor in fir. These floors are 
ill waxed except the kitchen. The third 
floor is 6-inch Tones flooring. This makes 
1 good store room. 

Each bed room has two windows and 


ye clothes closet (one has two). 

The bath room is complete and every 
farmer should have one. The sewage 
goes to a small stream about 25 rods 
away. 


I put in the hollow-wire gasolene light 
plant. It is very good for the money. 

You note the clothes chute, this takes 
he clothes to the basement from up- 
tairs and saves many steps. 

We have hot and cold water in the 
<itchen and in the laundry room. This 
\ouse is heated with a hot air furnace. 





The house complete, storm windows and 
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doors and screens cost me $3,200.—Robert 
Lee, Iowa. 


WATER SUPPLY FOR THE 
KITCHEN 

This very important item is too often 
neglected in most homes, both city and 
m ar Yet ae. easy it is to have 

enty of good, solt water right at 
d when neec oe night or day. Is it 
worth the trouble? Ask the women. 

Here is the way we did it. When 
ting in the cistern, the water pipe wen bell 
right in with the wall of the cistern at the 
point nearest the kitchen. Then the pipe 
was carried through the cellar wall and 
up through the floor just where the water 
was wanted. 

A sink was next installed with a good 
waste pipe leading ‘to the cesspool below 
the house. A good pitcher spout pump 
was then connected with the water pipe 
leading from the cistern, and arranged so 
that all waste water, as well as slops, 
etc., would be carried to the cesspool. 

If one alread y has a good cistern or good 
well it is an easy matter to tap it about 2 
feet from the surface of the ground and 
carry the pipe into the kitchen in the same 
way. 

This was all done at a cost of ange 
$8 and two days’ labor. Of course, the 
cost depends partly on what kind of sink 
is used, as the enameled sinks cost more 
than the galvanized or painted. Anyone 
who is handy with tools and has some 
knowledge of pumps can do the work. 
The man of the house, in most cases, will 
have no trouble in putting in this outfit. 

Women certainly do appreciate this ar- 
rangement. Don’t let them have to go 
out into the cold winds for water or to 
= slops when it costs so little in time 
and money to save them all these extra 
steps and exposure. It’s more sanitary, 
too, than throwing slops out at the back 
door to contaminate the water supply — 
Joel Immelt. 

With a few flowers and a small flock of 
nice chickens, the farm girl is not apt to 
yearn for the job i in the city which pays a 
eash return for her labors; the farm boy 
who has a small plot of ground from which 
he receives the products he raises, and a 
colt to care for as his own rider or driver, 
is pretty s: “ ly anchored to the soil for all 
time.—M. 


BEAUTIFY THE } HOME 

If you would keep your boys at home 
Go beautify the farm, 
Repaint the barn, trim up the trees, 
And give the place a charm. 
Give them a pride in where they live 
Make home a place of rest, 
Where peace and plenty both abide, 
And they will love it best. 

Farm and Ranch 
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Don’t confuse this with ordi- 
nary “make-shift” roofings. We 
guarantee it 15 years inside = 
each roll furnish modern ideas for 
laying it artistically and permanently, [| 


Certain-teec 
rate Roofing 





Shingles 


You can’t tell how long a roofing will 
wear by looking at it—so for your own 


protection, accept no 

. substitutes—be sure that 
the Certain-teed Quality 
Label is on each roll. Sold 
by dealers everywhere at 
a reasonable price. 


General Roofing Mfg.Co 


E. St. Louis, Ml, York P. 
Marseilles, IL. “3 


ROCK RIVER 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


DIXON, ILL. 
An Ideal Home School for Boys 


Courses of instruction under the most competent ma 
ters embrace everything to thoroughly equip and de 
velop both mind and body. The academy prepar: 
students for college or business under best cond ition: 
All athietic sports are enthusiastically encouraged. 

The advantages Rock River Military Academ 
offers are not only in thorough schooling, excellen 
physical training and wu decipline, but als 
in low tuition charge, $300 for board and tuition. 


TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 22nd. 


Major E. B. Floyd, Major and Commandan: 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


asons Why Yor d 
20: Investigate the SANDOW 
Kerosene Siationary ENG 
It rans on kerosene (coal oil), y~ 
alcohol or di-tillate without change of 
craaoking— 


equipment—starts without 
yune im either direction—throttle gow. 




















clad guarantee — 15-day money- 
beck Srial. Sizes 2 to 20 H. P. 
& postal today for free catalog, 
Ay shows how Sandow will be — 
to you: Our special advertising pro: 
sition saves you one-half cost vs fret 
engine in your county. (167 


Detroit Metor Car 







































“T hear you. I can hear 
now as well as anybody. 
*How?’ Oh, somethi 
new—THE MORLE 
——— I've a pair in my 
ears now, but they are invis- 
ibie. I would not know I had 
them in myself, only 
that I hear au right. THE 
MORLEY PHONE for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what 


Fone are to eyes- 
nvisible, comfortable, 


weightless and harm- 


= picie 


Price. $5.08 Com for booklet and testimonis 
THE MORLEY CO.., Dept. 781, Perry Bidg., Phil: 


BRASS and STRINGED 
meerempenta 








TYPEWRITERS NT 


Pe pine ana 2M 
derwoods, L- C. Smiths, etc., etc to 
Mirs, Prices. Shipped AMV WHERE ic 

FREE allowing 
TO APPLY On Price. 

Write for Free Illustrated ‘Cotaleque Ne. e4 


Freewriter Emporium, 34-36 W. Lake #.. Chicsro / 
Read the advertisements in this issue 
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PAINT KINKS 


In preparing an old surface for painting 
the scales and blisters should be scraped, 
sand papered and dusted clean. All sappy 
places and old knots that show yellow or 
brown should be shellacked with orange 
shellac varnish. 

The first coat for old work should be 
mixed as follows, unless you use prepared 
paints: One hundred pounds white 
lead; four to five gallons of linseed oil; 
one gallon turpentine; one pint drier. 
The second coat as follows: One hundred 
pounds white lead; three and one-half to 
five gallons of linseed oil; one quart tur- 
pentine; one pint drier. The third coat 
the same as the second. 

To prepare a new surface, shellac all 
knots and sappy places on all wood except 

yplar. The first coat should contain as 
ollows: One hundred pounds white 
lead; six to seven gallons of linseed oil; 
one gallon turpentine; one and one-half 
pints drier. The second and third coats 
same as for old work. If using prepared 
paints follow directions on can. 

Lead and oil can not be stirred too much. 

In tinting white lead, first mix the tint- 
ing color with linseed oil. This prevents 
color creoking._ 

en to Paint 

The best time to paint is in the late 
spring about the last of April until the 
middle of July, and the early fall from 
September until the last of October. 
From tae last of July to the last of August 
the flies spoil the paint. 

Winter painting can be done as long as 
the temperature is above freezing and the 
atmosphere is dry, so that the paint does 
not require too much turpentine to make it 
work easy. 

It requires more turpentine in the 
winter. 

Turpentine stops paint from getting 
thick and does not let the oil congeal. 

Frost will take the gloss from paint, 
but it is generally only the surface gloss 
and does but little if any harm. The gloss 
may be renewed by rubbing the spots 
with a piece of cheese cloth dipped in oil. 

Care of Brushes 

Before a new brush is used, it should be 
held handle down, the bristles parted and 
water poured in the heel or binding. 
Stand on end handle down and let the 
wedge swell one-fourth of an hour. This 
keeps the bristles from coming out. 

Work the color to the heel of the brush 
by dipping deep into the color, pressing 
first one side and then the other against 
the paddle. 

“Breaking in’’ a brush to give long ser- 
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Regular Standard Courses Meet s!! the 
quirements for higher educational institutions. Three 
and four year courses. Equal to best schools any 
where in the country. Graduates prepared for positions 
of the highest responsibility. Diplomas recognized as 
evidence of proper training for efficiency. 


School practically all the year. Enter any time. 


students each year. Graduates in paying positions ev 


formed each term. Students advance rapidly. 


Liberal Arts Sgntert Cusiestend seenue 
Elementary Preparatory Courses,in which students of 
all degrees of advancement are admitted 

T Didactic, State Certificate, County Certif- 
Normal feate, Primary Training—most complete 
training for teachers in the West. Graduates receive 


state certificates. 
rd : Civil, Electrical, Mechanical. 
Engineering Also one-year Telephone, Elec- 
tric . Steam, Machinist's and Automobile Machin- 
ist's courses. 12-weeks' courses in Gas, Automobile 
and Traction Engineering. Shop work from beginning. 
1. Regular Ph. G., Ph. C., Pure Food 
Pharmacy and lowa courses. 2. Practitioner's 
py —@q my ta_- for Dru . One of 

es 7 

= {erpess + + ped Colleges of Pharmacy in 


A thoroughly equipped Col of Ora- 
Oratory tory directed by most ~~ teachers. 


GEORGE P. MAGILL, D. D., 


Adapted to Present Day Needs 


Meets All the Standard Requirements 


M4 “i Are arranged to care 
Special Short Courses Ar? 27need to care 
dents who are unable to take the regular standard 
courses because Oflack of time or money, or prepara- 
tory schooling. Intelligence and ambition principal 
requirements. Results highly satisfactory to hun- 
dreds of students who could not take long course. 
Certificates issued showing work accomplished. 


Vigorous, thorough instruction by ex t specialists. Small 
tuition fees. Minimum living expenses. Every aid for ambitious students with limited cme and money ; 0 
erywhere. 
School terms open Sept. 2, Oct. 13, Nov. 25, 1913; Jan. 5, Feb. 17 


2,000 
Magnificent buildings, fully equipped 
Mar. 30, May 12, 1914. New classes 


Colleges and Schools 


Music A Complete College of Music. Piano, Violin, 

- Voice, Orchestra, Band, Chorus, Harmony, 
Mandolin, Guitar, and Supervisor's Course in Public 
School Music. A fine faculty of teachers, each an 


artist in his line. 
Business, Shorthand, Telegraphy, 
Commerce Penmanship, and Civil Service. A 
thoroughly equipped Business College said to have one 
of the finest business exchange departments in any 
college. Graduates of Business, Shorthand and Tele- 
graph courses guaranteed positions. 
Over 8,000 Students Have Enrolled 
Home Study in the Correspondence School. Al- 
most any subject you wish by correspondence. 
Board, $2.25 and $2.75 per week. 
Ex enses Titan Ip prepeseieey College, Normal! 
and Business Courses, $15 a quarter. Send for cat- 
. State Course in which you are interested. 
Address 


President, Des Moines, lowa 





KEMPER MILI 


A MAN-MAKING Uz 
School forboys 


Prepares for 
Business or 
College 











vice and do good work, the following plan 
is good. When through using each night, 
fill with color and lay on a board over | 
aight; repeat for two or three nights. | 
After this the brush may be stood in a pail | 
of water and will keep its shape for a long | 


ally inspected by governor of Missouri. 
| per does not aim to turn its graduates to military 
training 
- © Courses in 
spea . 
of Old Missouri.” 


COL. T. A. JOHNSTON, Supt., 750 Third St., Boonville, Mo. 


forms strong character, honesty, 
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TARY SCHOOL 












your boy 
the advan- 
tage of a military 
training. Build char- 
acter, order, punctuality. 


Make a MAN of him. 


Pd 


Kemper military training fs in charge of a U.S. army officer, and rated class ‘‘A"’ by war department. Annu- 

Makes a young man strong, self-confident, trustworthy. 
Careers. 
courage, develops thinking 


But Kem- 
urpose is to make MEN of its students. Its 
self-reliance, active bodies and sound 
Manual Training, etc. 8 training in public 


Its 





~y > 
Prepares for ness life or 
Write for catalog. 
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time, if the water covers the bristles. 
Renew the water frequently. 

“Break in” a varnish brush the same 
as a paint brush, stand in linseed oil in- 
stead of water. 

To wash a brush use gasolene, rubbing 
out the color on a rough board. To wash 
the grease out, use soap and warm soft 
water after using the gasolene. 

The Putty Knife 

The putty knife is a tool that has many 
uses. a are afew: For glazing, scrap- 
ing, pulling tacks, opening cans, removing 
old putty from broken windows, mixing 
paint, removing hard grease from buggy 
and wagon hubs and skeins, and for a 
plying axle grease. It proves valuable in 
transplanting cabbage and tomato plants. 

The housewife will find it almost indis- 
pensible for scraping kettles and pans, 
removing stove polish that has become 





IF YOU WERE A CHICKEN 


and ate from a dusty, itty floor; drank from a questionable water pan. a 
in a hot hen house, in the same clothes you work in, YOU 0 ; 
OZONE. The difference in sanitary conditions between a wild chicken and most cooped chickens is 


almost as great as that between a chicken and yourself. 


Germozone is more an antiseptic or germ killer than a medicine. 
any germ disease of the skin or mucous membrane and that covers ninety-nine out of every hund 


cases with poultry. 


water. 
solid, slatey colored 
Don’t wait until they get sick or quit laying. 


Then too, Germozone is a reedy. 
SWELLED HEAD, SORE HEAD, 
known and most popular medicine for poultry. 
more than 10,000 dealers in the U 


Germozone, given twice a week, with regularity, works wonders. Justa little in the drinking 
It purifies the drink; the food; the mouth, throat, crop and entire intestinal tract, giving those 
roppings, tipped with white, that every poultryman knows means chicken health. 


and most reliable remed 

HICKEN POX, BOWEL TROUBLE, etc. 

It is the most widely distributed in trade, handled by 

nited States, at 50c per 12 oz. bottle. 5 

dealer, send 10c for a sample bowie and name of nearest agent. Lee’s Poultry Book" and 
the .” free. 


GEO. H. LEE CO., Omaha, Nebraska, or Los Angeles, California 






t, with a hundred others 
PRECIATE GERM- 
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It is especially effective for 










for ROUP, COLDS, CANKER, 
Itis the best 





If you cannot get it from your 








rough and sealed, removing old wall | 
paper, and applying plaster of paris when 
filling nail holes. 

Every day finds a new use, try it and 
see.—L. E. B. 





What do you think of the cover picture on this issue 


of Successful Farming? Do you like it? 
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OST cf these devices are not con- 
M spicuously new, but observation has 
led me to assume that they are not 
found in most kitchens and that many good 
housekeepers know little of their actual 
value in lightening their labors. The potato 
ricer,for instance, seems common enough to 
some of us, yet I have run across numer- 
ous enlightened women who are not con- 
versant with its uses. The combination 
apple-corer and peeler is another, and yet 
one frequently hears of women proclaim- 
ing the uses of a clothespin in this con- 
nection, seemingly ignorant of the fact 
that a really-good instrument for that pur- 
yse may be purchased for 10, or even 
comin 

I do not believe we women are enter- 
prising enough. We should browse 
around the hardware stores more. If we 
lid we wouldn’t spend precious hours 
scooping out from potatoes with a paring 
knife, the little balls to be fried for gar- 
nishing, as I once saw a cook doing; 
we'd know that a small utensil selling for 
10 cents had been especially designed for 
that very purpose. 

In the matter of dishwashing aids, how 
many housekeepers possess a soap shaker? 
One frequently hears advice to bore holes 
in a baking powder can in which to put all 
the small pieces of soap, or to tie them up 
in a cloth and use when washing the 
dishes. How much simpler and neater 
is the 5 cent shaker made of wire. As 
common as the twine dish-mop is, there 
are still women who tie a rag on the end of 
a stick in lieu of the more convenient 
article. 

The long handled brush for washing 
and scouring pans is, in my opinion, the 
prince of dishwashing helpers. Not only 
does it keep the hands out of the water 
but it gets into all the corners and around 
the edges where it is impossible for a cloth 
to go. It is also more efficacious in loosen- 
ing the food that persists in sticking to the 
sides, and for cleaning graters and sieves it 
has no equal. 

Then, there’s the bottle brush. In how 
many homes do you see this except where 
there is a baby whose bottles must be kept 
immaculate? Yet it is just as useful in 
the kitchen as in the nursery, for there 
are vinegar and oil cruets, narrow jars 
and pitchers, the tall chocolate cups so 
hard to get into with the mop, where it 
justifies its existence. 

I recently found in the 5 cent store, a 
glass measuring cup which is better than 
any I have ever used. It has a rim around 
the top for a lid to rest upon. The reason 
for the lid is not apparent, unless one de- 
sires to set something away in the cup, but 
the rim is an ideal arrangement, for it is 
possible to entirely fill the cup and walk 
across the room without spilling its con- 
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CHEAP TOOLS FOR THE KITCHEN 





drawer and the flour bin instead of the 
usual scoop, and one on the cabinet for 
measuring liquids, so that they are al- 
ways convenient. 

The measuring spoons are equally in- 
dispensable to one who attempts to fol- 
low modern recipes, which for the most 
part are compounded scientifically, and 
success, therefore, depends upon ac- 
curacy in following out directions. The 
are likewise useful in administering medi- 
cines, for the number of drops is registered 
on each division. 

Why use a cheesecloth bag when a 
strainer, made to extend so as to fit any 
size vessel, even the sink, is yours for a 
dime? And why tie coffee or tea in a bag 
when a handy little aluminum receptacle 
stands ready with a nice long handle to be 
quickly lifted in, and out when the bever- 
age is strong enough? 

Have you seen those clean looking 
white china fruit jar funnels? They cer- 
tainly pay for themselves over and over, 
for their usefulness is not limited to fill- 
ing jars so expeditiously at canning time; 
they are ideal for pouring cereals and such 
staples into their receptacles without any 
scattering. 

Those who dislike putting their mans 
into water any more than is necessary wi 
welcome the little aluminum sprinkler 
and cork combined which may be in- 
serted into any ordinary bottle, but pref- 
erably a long-necked, wide-botto one 
such as barbers use. With this little de- 
vice it is ible to use very hot water 
when clothes are wanted for ironing in a 
hurry. 

Ever since I picked up the Universal 
iron handle in my rambles through the 10 
cent counters one day I have refused to 
use any other kind. It will fit any kind of 

iron. I keep two of these always on 
hand for then it is possible for two per- 
sons to iron at the same time, and also, 
if one breaks at a critical moment, as the 
best will sometimes do when dropped, 
the ironing may be continued. 

Cooks as a rule do not realize that pies 
will not leak so readily in a perforated tin 
as in one of the old ones with solid bot- 
tom. The air has something to do with it 
and is also responsible for the additional 
lightness of the crust. 

And may blessings rest upon the head 
of him who invented the cake tin with re- 
movable bottom! It has eliminated the 
necessity of patching up a cake that be- 
came torn in the loosening process. 

All these devices may be purchased in 
the 5 and 10-cent store, within the reach 
of even the most humble purse-holders.— 
May Belle Brooks. 


The essence of good cooking lies in four 
things: The ability to preserve, develop, 
improve and vary the flavor of foods. 
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Post 
Toasties 


for Lunch 


Appetizing and whole- 
some these hot Summer 
days. 

No cooking—no hot 
kitchen. 


Ready toeat direct from 
the package-—fresh, crisp 
and dainty. 

Serve with cream and 
sugar-—- and sometimes 
fresh berries or fruit. 


Post Toasties are thin 
bits of Indian Corn, toast- 
ed to a golden brown. 


Acceptable at any meal— 


Post Toasties 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 














Running Water 


Little Expense! 


Don’t think that running water on your 
se and lots of trouble. 


ou on a big i ater in every build 
ts now have run w ° 
ing at smal! first cost ana almost no pokeep 
x pense. ve work, money and time by e 
one of the 300 


oulds 


You your family can 
enjoy uxury and protec: 
tion running water. No 
more tramp th 
the snow on a win 



















or barn ready for 
instant use. Youcan 
ve a private water- 


water will gush forth. 
Get the Facts 


Ye ey mee 
iy for Country Home,” is poked 

Tascasmetaents 
haoda. Writefor ttalay NOW, Tele 
things that you want to _— about we- 
terand pumps A postal brings it free. 
The Goulds Mfg. Co., 97W.Pall 
Bt., Seneca F w.Y. 


















Save Your Stove 
Double the life of your new stoves. 


Make your old, cracked or stoves 
a 
2 PLASTIC STOVE LINING 


Comes in soft bricks, can be cut, bent or pressed 
into place like putty. Hardens when fire 
‘ages the iron tight. Ashes can't 
asts iron linings. Saves 5 
omy $1.25 for 3bricks (size 7% x6) enough forone 
by Fuses! Fest, segwbagein@e 
A {o 40.000 
nt. if not 


PLASTIC STOVE LINING CO , 1305 W. 35th $t., Chicago, Ill. 
Read the advertisements inthis issue 
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SWEET PICKLED CANTALOUPE 


Melons not quite ripe are best for pick- 
ies. Cut in halves, remove seeds and 
pulp. Peel and slice them and let them 
remain in a weak brine over night. The 
ext morning boil in a weak alum water 
till transparent. Lift out, drain, and wipe 
dry. Have ready a spiced syrup, drop 
them into same and cook twenty min- 


utes. 


CHILI SAUCE 


Wash ripe tomatoes (one peck). Cut in | 


thick slices, boil them in enough water till 
real soft, and pulp is dissolved. ‘To each 
gallon of juice add two pounds of white 
sugar, seven level teaspoons of salt, three 
teaspoons ground black pepper, one-half 
teaspoon of cayenne pepper, six small 
nions cut real fine, two level teaspoons 
minced horse-radish, one level table- 
spoon brown sugar, one quart good cider 
vinegar. Let it boil three-quarters of an 
cur, then pour into bottles or cans and 
seal tight. Keep in a dark place.—Celia 
Beeler 


VEGETABLE RELISH 

One quart of sweet corn cut from the cob 
when cooked, half peck of string beans, 
two quarts of lima beans, two quarts of 
vinegar, one dozen cucumber wpe cut 
fine, one pound of white sugar, half pound 
f yellow mustard seed, two tablespoon- 
fuls of salt. Cook beans and corn separ- 
stely until tender, then mix all ingredients 
together and boil fifteen minutes. Seal 
n glass “fruit jars boiling hot. 


PEACHES PRESERVED IN CIDER 

Select ripe firm peaches, pare and 
juarter. To every quart of fruit allow one 
pint of sugar. Sprinkle the sugar on the 
peaches and let stand one hour. Place a 
gallon of cider over the fire in a granite 
preserving kettle and boil until reduced 
one-half. Put the peaches and sugar in 
the cider (about one gallon) and boil until 
peaches are clear andl taauiperent. Cling 
peaches preserved in this way remain in 
whole slices and are a rich dark red. Seal 
hot in air tight cans.—Mrs. Amelia B. 
Reis cher. 


SPICED GRAPES 

Pick one quart of grapes over to get 
only the perfect ones. Put six cups sugar 
and two cups vinegar together until the 
sugar is dissolved, add the grapes and 
one rounding tablespoonful each of cloves, 

nnamon, and all-spice together. Put 
on the stove and let simmer two hours. 
Can and seal.—Celia Beeler. 


BOOKS FOR THE FARM LIBRARY 
Health on the Earm 


This book belongs to the series—The 
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“NATIONAL” 
Money-Savi 
Fall Style Book 


FREE «@ 


Send the 
coupon for . 
your “cpy 













This is important 
—send today for 
the "NATIONAL* 
Style Book— 
don’t put it off. It 
offers many bar- 
gains like these: 
Waists $ 49to$7.98 
Bik Dresses 
5.98 to 51.75 
Ready-Made Suits 
9.98 to * 4 Silk Dresses for Misses and Sm~11 Women $4.98 tc $12.98 
. 4.98 ** { 







Hats ao” Coats for Misses and Smaii Women - - 15.96 
Ladies’ Coats Suis for Misses and 8.2ali Womea - - “* 17.50 
4.98 to 25.00 Boys’ and Young Men's Ciothin - - 49° 12.98 
Ladies’ Shoes Children’s Dresses - oo . - .79** 6.98 
-19to 4.98 Chilcren’sCoats- <-© © = «© « 3.98" 7.98 


Also a full line of Underwear. Hosiery, Scarfs, Veils, Gloves, Leather Goods, 
Jewelry and acomplete line of Boys’, Misses’ and Children’s Wearing Appareil. 


“‘NATIONAL’’ Tailored Suits 
Msdete $1025 to SBE Same of Merial 


“NATIONAL” Tailor-Made Saits are shown in aseparate Suit Booklet 
containing fashion plates of all the new styles. This Suit Booklet is not a 
part of the regular “ NATIONAL” Style Book. So please note carefully: 

This Special Suit Booklet is sent gladly, but only when asked for. 


The “NATIONAL” Policy 


We prepay postage and expressage on all ow 
BRR aby £ r goods to any part of the 

Every “NATIONAL” garment has the “NATIONAL” Guarantee Tac 
attached, This says that you may return any garment not satisfactory 
to you and we will refund your money and pay express charges both ways. 

















National Cloak & Suit Co. 
293 W. 24th St., New York City 





MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 
NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO., 293 W. 24th St., New York City 


Please send me, free, my copy of the ““NATIONAL" Fall Style Book. 










SERED cctppceqnsocngnocsnepeccqnncenenbonbcnnsaaiouhgindnaiencessasaganoctbole 
UIE. ncocenscpasenheccusenmumeandeumatainsdaelniianinéediiceas 
Are you interested in secing the new Ta‘lor-Made Suits for Fall? And 


do you wish us also to se you, together with your “‘NATIONAL” Money- 
Saving Style Book, the Special Booklet of ‘“‘NATIONAL"’ Made-to-Measure 
Tailored Suits?........ wen -cccccccccessoccocestossecccccsseessbucsbésocenocentes 
At the same time we will send you samples of beautiful new Fall Materials 
for Tailor-Made Suits if you state here colors you preier. 


GabaGD Ccevcceccecteccceccccocesesccsscescominibeatincenehtepebneiindinabe 
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Young Farmer’s Practical Library. 

\ manual of rural sanitation and hy- 
nene, 300 pages. Price $1. ao 
Contains suggestion on proper eating 

1 the values of various foods. Names 
d describes seven avoidable diseases 
1 offers a chapter on emergencies and 
cidents. 
While the Suffrage movement is to the 
ont and we are all thinking and talking 
out the new woman it would be well 
r us to read two books that have re- 
ently been published. 

Women as World. Builders, by Floyd 
ell (price 75 cents), and Woman in 
ie Mak ag of America, by H. Addington 
*, price $1.50. 

Heretofore historians have said a great 

il about the forefathers of America, 
it little or nothing about the fore-| 

; he rs. 

Today we admire and respect the Ameri- 
in woman but little do we understand 
what an important part she has played in | 

the Nation’s development. 

Now woman asks for the ballot that 
she may protect the home which her educa- 
tion has shown her is the best place on 
earth; but, it must be protected from 
graft, impure food, undue expense and a 
dollar must be made to do full duty. 


ar 


4 . . 
(AA P. 8. In order to make ourselves absolutely safe on this bond, we have refused in one year 





PUBLISHING COMPANY 


DES MOINES, lIOWA 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING : 


This is to certify that we guarantee to all subscribers to Successful Farming that they will 
receive fair and honest treatment from advertisers in Successful Farming to whose announce- 
ments they may reply. In case of dishonest or unfair treatment on the part of any advertiser 
toward any subscriber to Successful Farming, we shall make careful investigation, and if the 
charges are sustained we guarantee to the subscriber that a fair and proper adjustment of the 
matter will be made. When you buy things advertised in Successful mee either-direct. or 
through the dealer, you take no chance. Everything advertised in Successful Farming is backed 
by the advertiser and by Successful Farming. 
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This guarantee constitutes an insurance policy against dishonest or unfair dealing on the Ki 
art of any advertiser in Successful Farming toward any subscriber to Successful Farming 
he only condition that we make is that the unfair dealing be definitely proven and that it be 
reported to us within 30 days from its occurrence so that we may investigate the facts while 
they are fresh. Keep this guarantee bond with your other valuable papers. 
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? Publisher 
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more than $50,000 worth of advertising because we could not afford to place this guarantee 
NJ back of it. 








paper for you. 


Every dollar you spend with our advertisers helps us to make a better 
Please take the trouble to mention Successful Farming. 
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HEART TO HEART TALKS 








You know how often John in the book of Revelations speaks 
of “To him that overcometh.”’ Well, there’s something in 
this thing of overcoming. 

Many a man is licked before he starts in because he 
never got the overcoming habit—never had confidence in himself. 

But I want to tell you of an Overcomer who was the real goods. 

His name is Mark Miller. He lives way down South where a negro—for Mark 
is a negro—isn’t supposed to have much of a chance. 

Chance did I say? Men make their chances—the Overcomers do—and Mark 
Miller is an Overcomer. 

He used to work here and there as most colored men do down South for 50 cents 
a day. 

That’s no fortune, not with a family to feed, but Miller was game. 
He isn’t the kind that puts up hara luck 


THE 
OVFRCOMER 





He never complained of hard luck. 
stories 

He just plugged along and saved. 

He was as honest as any man can be. 
of his industry and saving. 

The opportunity came. A white man wanted to sell his farm. 
ought it with his good name and credit. 

It was a hard pull, but Mark was an Overcomer, so he had to win. 

Now he gets a net profit of five or six thousand dollars a year from that farm 
which he made into a peach orchard. 

You poor, fault finding, disgruntled fellows who are always complaining of your 
nard luck, you ought to be ashamed of yourselves. 

Join the Overcomers and ‘‘can’’ that tale of woe: 

Aren’t you as good as a poor negro who was born with the worst handicap that falls 
0 the lot of any man? 

Can’t you win just as well as he did? 

Of course you can if you try. 


It isn’t characteristic of his race to save. 
He won the respect of the whites because 


Mark Miller 








IN THE HANDS OF 


LAND SHARKS patch near the “City of Certainties.” Theother day 


she filed a petition in voluntary bankruptcy because 
she found herself $21,340 in debt and with only $60 
How did it happen? Just as many another such case has 


She is a widow eking out a living from a city truck 





worth of property. 

med. She was left $800 by the death of her father. A land shark heard of it and 
Paunted her until she was carried away with the Texas land fever. She was promised 
a free ride to Texas to see the land—but she paid her own fare. 

She was persuaded to buy 495 acres of almost worthless land at $28 an acre. It 
was represented to her as very fertile, plenty of rainfall, and all that. It was worth 
about $3 an acre and was no good to her at any price. She gave the agent all her 
money and signed notes for the balance. 

Poor woman! Poor victim of the land shark! What a pity no one could have saved 
her from that fatal mistake. 

It comes right back to the fact that many women are not fit to take care of prop- 
erty left them because they have never had any business dealings with the world, and 
in their widowhood get taken in by such scoundrels as the land sharks who sold her 
worthless Texas land 





SWINDLED BY 


A DOCTOR Chicago, scared the money right out of 203 farmers 


in McHenry county, Illinois by dashing up to the house 
with the siren horn of his auto screaching his announce- 
ment. He would grab the head of the house, proclaim himself the great Chicago 
specialist who cured heart disease, and having heard that the farmer was afflicted, say 
he came to save his life! 

If the farmer was sure he didn’t have heart trouble he soon got a bad case by a 
liagnosis that scared him stiff. The Doctor found the symptoms all right: 
When a man gets scared his heart does speed up a bit! 

But Dr. Miller had the cure all right—and for a nice fee would produce the treat- 
nents. Each farmer got stung for from $85 to over $200. 

One farmer got wise to the swindle and put a detective on his trail, and soon Dr. 
Miller was face to face with trouble. 

Maybe you will laugh at these farmers. The chances are you would have done 
the same thing under the same scare. 

But whether it be a pompus “Doctor” or a stock food agent, a tree doctor, or what 


Here’s another case of being swindled. A Dr. Miller of 





10t, be on your guard or you too will be digging up good hard cash to line the pockets 
yf the slick swindlers. 

It is well to be slow to get alarmed over some so-called disease of man or beast 
that is shouted aloud upon the highways by some fellow you never heard of before. 


If you want to be sure, write to your state veterinarian, your state board of health, 
ww nursery tree inspector, as the case may be. 
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Unsurpassed in size, color 
and brilliancy. Grow 2 to 3 feet 
high. Longest bleoming season. 
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Illustrated Price List Free. 


armer & Nursery Co 
509 Third Ave, Faribault, Minn. 


















oke, No Dirt, No Odor—A ecnve- jent lamp 
rpose—For the Home, 








ACORN BRASS MFG. CO., Dept. P , Aurora, Til. 
Mfrs Gasoline lights—every description, for every purpose 



















ROLLERS 


Origiaal and unequalled. 
Wood or tin rollers. “Improved 
eequires go tacks, Inventor's 
signature on genuine: 
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a dependable 
Great Majestic at nearest 


in 40 states) and compare carefully 


Majestic 


Great 


Malleable and 
Charcoal Iron 


You can save the cost of a Majestic in fuel-saving 
Three O 


“You'll Find No More Fault 
With the Bakin’ Marm” 


That’s right—Father, Mother, the children and the hired girl will find a §— 
new in “good eatings” out of a Majestte oven. 1 | 
™ and seams—that stay so, always—and a y lined wi 

baking heat (saving Aalfthe usual fuel) which has made the 


5 Ye stic a universal favorite. If are considering a new 
y dealer's (you'll find one in nearly every county 


A Perfect Baker—A Fuel Saver 


7 
r 


Riveted, air-tight joints 
th pure asbestos board 

















Don’t cut out the ideals. 

Plan your work and then work your 
plan. 
If you like the skins of baked potatoes, 
rub well with melted lard or butter before 
putting in the oven and they will be crisp 
and tender. 

Have a definite, worthy reward to look 
forward to each year—something to work 
for and plan for—and be contented and 
happy. 

Just before baking, dip the buns or rolls 
into milk. The crust will bake a beautiful 
brown and be nice and crisp. 

We are very careful that only good 
copies are set for the children when we 
want them to learn to write. Are we al- 
ways as careful about the copies set them 
in the home life? 

Don’t wear yourself out preparing elab- 
orate meals for company. Simple food, 
well cooked and nicely served is, as some- 
one said, preferable to an elaborate meal 
with a roasted hostess for first course. 

Oldtime advice to the contrary, it is not 
best to put salt on the carpet to clean it 
Carpets so cleaned will absorb moisture 
and seem damp unless every bit of salt is 
gotten out—practically an impossibility. 
Buy or borrow or hire a good vacuum | 
cleaner. 

Praise judiciously and encourage the 
good traits always. Few really reform be- 
cause they are told that they are wicked. 

Bread is the staff of life—only when it is 
good bread. 

\ clothes tree on which to hang un- 
finished garments is a great convenience 
in a sewing room and keeps the garments 
from getting mussed. 

Complacency is all right sometimes, but 
it is surprising what a jolt is sometimes 
necessary to prevent one indulging in an 
Ove rdose. 


Paste an envelope on the inside of the 


housekeeping or can 
cess of it till she is mistress of every task in 
her domain and of every labor-saving de- 
vice she can press into service. 

the kitchen so that utensils 
and f materials are near each other. 
There is no use in walking two or three 
miles to get a dinner. 

Chickens may be raised in a variety of 
ways, but it is an unfortunate fact that 
those raised on paper are the least trouble 
and yield the most satisfactory returns. 

We are reminded that there is no dinner 
without its dish-washing. In other words, 
most of the pleasantness of life has an un- 
dercurrent of unpleasantness back of it. 
Be pn about it per a1 and 
teach the young people to cheerfully pay 
these “debts” as they come. 

When powdered sugar gets hard, run it 
through the food chopper—a much easier 
and better way of breaking the limps 
than with a rolling-pin. 

System will increase effectiveness, 
lengthen life and make it worth the living. 

Laundry work is not merely a matter of 
muscle. It needs some experience and 
chemistry and considerable common sense. 

A little learning may be a dangerous 
thing, but none at all is much more dan- 
gerous. Educate—educate—but do it 
sensibly. 

The best cook lets nothing go to waste 
that can be used. 

Systematie drinking of pure water reme- 
dies and prevents many ills. It has no 
equal as a means of keeping one in good 
health. Most of us drink too little of it. 

Remember that it is better for you and 
better for the husband and children to 
have you keep well and happy than to 
have you known as the best housekeeper 
in the township without thes. attributes. 


A flannel bag containing wheat bran is 
excellent to clean dust off the wall paper. 


A crusty old man says, “The only suc- 
cessful way to keep children at home is to 
lock ‘em in the garret.”’ We believe there 
is another way—to make home the most 
congenial and pleasant place in the world 
for them. That is usually accomplished, 
too, by letting their efforts help in the 
“making” and by having them properly 
appreciated. 





cover of the cook-book. This is handy 
for keeping loose recipes. 
No woman has mastered the art of 


Cook vegetables as soon as possible 
after gathering them. If they become 
wilted freshen them in cold water. 








“Certainly she knows it. Am I not, 
in one way or another, giving her the 
best hours of every day and the best 
years of my life?”’ 
sons bee ts dgien ote babes, tas 

ten during years, 
she heard you say, “Mother loves you?” 

Sometimes actions speak louder than 
words, but sometimes thoughts and im- 
pulses need to be voiced; and always 

irls must have love as bountifully as 
lowers must have sunshine if t are to 
grow into the full and perfect lives for 
which we hope and live. 

A few years ago a mother of my ac- 
quaintance made a mistake. Her 16-year- 
old daughter, a sweet, accomplished girl, 
was naturally very affectionate, and 
rather demonstrative in this. 

The mother did not comprehend the 
yearning of this budding womanhood for 
love and tenderness; did not realize that 
= the way she responded to it depend- 

, possibly, the future peace or misery 
of a life. So one day when the young girl 
slipped up behind her, as she often did, 
threw her arms around her, kissed her 
softly, on the cheek and whispered “I 
love you, mamma,” the mother, tired per- 
haps, gave a careless “‘yes,’’ then protested 
thoughtlessly, “‘What a girl you are for 
love! If you do not control yourself you 
will sell your soul some day for a kiss.” 

It was not so much that the youn 
girl needed self control as that she deeded 
a mother-love big enough to give her all 
the tenderness and kisses; all the affection, 
both of actions and words, that she wanted 

take her all in and try to satisfy the 
cravings that she felt without under- 
standing. 

But the daughter turned away hurt 
puzzled, reproved, and thereafter offered 
only the “duty” kisses of greeting, fare- 
well, and “good night.” A few years 
later when one came who gladly showered 
caresses and, verbally at least, gave in 
great abundance the love she craved, she 
gave her heart and her tenderest hopes 
into the keeping of this unworthy one— 
and all the later years of her life can not 
wipe out her regret or make good the loss. 

It may not be possible to love our 
daughters enough, but be very sure it 
is not possible to love them too much or to 
let them know it too often.—Mrs. Fred 
| Nisewanger. 
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OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 


ers there will be printed on this page a series 


Note: For the benefit of Successful Farming’s read 
iod of about three centuries 


of historic costumes covering a 











































































































in the United States.—Editor 
In a former number we showed a picture of a Write your name and addre;; 
very full skirt resembling the boop style, but the How to Order Patterns plainly and in full. Let us 
* invention of the hoops t mselves did not come know thecorrect number andsizeof each pattern you want. Enclos: 
, wnt Later. Eee eed wo way for a this price of pattern and address your letter to Pattern Department 
in various shapes. The original was designed for ful Ferming, Des Moines, lows, 
the sides Only. The women of 1712 took to the Premium Offer Any two of our 10 cent patterns will |. 
. hoop quickly. Many had to enter s door side- sent free for securing # 2-year new © 
were or not at all. This style was invented by renewal subscription to Successful Farming at 35c; or any three | 
Selby (a mantua-maker). or two 15e patterns for a 3-year subscription at 50c. 
| ‘ 
6123-6124—Ladies’ Dress. a tuck at each shoulder in front. The neck has a | gether with high or normal waistline. At the ne« k 
The shirt-waist of the dress can be ma le with wide fancy collar, snd — sleeves aye : an ornamental collar and fancy cuffs finish the 
a ee : with an ornamental c e three gore skirt jeeves. . 
. - her, the long oF Short ett ass. tuck at each other normal or raised waistline. ‘awe © ay cambric or gingham can be used to mak« 
Ces es the necese™y, os. . . The pattern 6222 is cut in sizes 14, an is dress. 
Mm.) ———- av a cut in sizes 34 to 42) years PMedium size requires 434 yards of 36-| The pattern 6182 is cut in sizes 34 to 42 inches 
inches bust measure. Medium size requires 2% | inch material. Price of pattern 10 cents. bust measure. Medium size requires 6 yards of 36- 
inch material. Price of pattern 10 cents. 


vards of 36-inch material with % yard of 27-inch 6131—Ladies’ Dress. 


contrasting goods 


This skirt is cut in four gores. The closing is|_. eli ; 

made at the left side of the front and the Empire | #'ve® This dress closes at the left side of the This smart gown would make an excellent goi! 

or regulation waistline can be used. front, may be made with standing or rolling collar, | sway dress for a bride, or a dressy street dress ! 
rhe skirt pattern 6124 is cut in sizes 22 to 30 Fi - 


An excellent model for a one-piece dress is here | 6214—1 adies’ Dress. 


and with four gored skirt in Empire or regulation any woman. — 
tis made with a shoulder yoke across back an’ 


inches waist measure. Medium size requires 2% | waistline. : “ . 
vards of 36-inch material. Price of each pattern The pattern 6131 is cut in sizes 34 to 42 inches | ¢-ont, extending well down on the shoulder. Here 
10 cents bust measure. Medium size requires 5 yards of 36- | 44.4 plain sleeve is attached The skirt has fou! 
i 6222—Mi ’ Dre inch material. Price of pattern 10 cents Rs ° 
— _ 6182—Ladies’ House Dress. The pattern 6214 is cut in sizes 34 to 42 inches 
Medium size requires 3% yards of 


Any young girl 
with little trouble. 


n blouse and a three- | bust measure. 
44-inch material. Price of pattern 10 cents. 





could make this dress herself This simple dress has a plat 
The blouse is plain, except for | piece skirt, both opening im front and joined to- 
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CLOTHES FOR THE SCHOOL GIRL 


I know you will be wanting to get 
daughter’s clothes ready for school. Let 
ys take a few minutes to talk about the 
ever-ready dress she must have. 

Serge is the best material for such a 
garment. Select a rather light-weight 
material and a dark blue or deep wine red 
olor. 

Make a Russian dress of it (pattern 
6238, August issue) having the coat skirt 
reaching almost to the knees. 

For trimming use Bulgarian bands done 
in shades of red and blue. This em- 
broidery is rather expensive, but you can 
get a pattern for 10 cents, a few skeins of 
silk floss will cost you 30 cents and your 
daughter will enjoy making the bands 
herself. Use these bands around the neck, 
down the front to the bottom of the coat 
skirt and for cuffs. Get dark wine silk 
for the soft belt and make it in sash 
fashion, crossing the ends at the left side 
and lettting the two ends hang loose. 

Get ber a dark blue, soft felt hat and 
trim it with a simple drape of the material 
used for the girdle. A pair of dull finish, 
low heeled shoes and storm rubbers to 
fit and the girl will be well and stylishly 
iressed. 

What ever you do, dress your daughter 
in good taste. From the clothes you get 
for her she will form ideas about dress 
that will help or hinder her all her life. 
I)on’t let her wear ultra-stylish clothes, 
loud colors, mammoth hair bows or high 
heeled shoes. These things are not worn 
by the best people either in the country or 
in the city. You will see these things on 
the street when you come to town, but 
they are not worn by the cultured, well- 
bred woman or girl. Remember, your 

lothes should be a part of yourself and 
neither so loud in color nor so startling in 
design that they will cause people to turn 
and stare at you. Next time I hope to 

Jk with you about that new winter 
dress you plan to get.—Mrs. F. H. W. 


( 





BIG FARM WOMEN’S MEETING 

The program for the third annual ses- 
sion of the International Congress of 
Farm Women in Tulsa, Oklahoma, in 
October next, will be practical from every 
sfandpoit. ~ As far as possible, but one’ 
subject will be taken up at any one ses- 
sion, and that subject will be discussed in 
all of its phases. One session will be de- 
voted to the dairy, and a paper will be 
read by some woman thoroughly conver- 
sant with the question and giving helpful 
advice and instruction. Another day will 
be devoted to the care of the child, both 
physically and mentally. This will include 
oral hygiene, and there will be illustrations 
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by moving pictures showing the import- 
ance of this work and the tests that have 
been made in some of the larger cities. 
The country school, the country church 
and rural social life will have their places 
and one afternoon will be devoted to the 
questions confronting the consumer and 
producer. There will be demonstrations 
n all departments of the farm home life, 
t only in the kitchen, but in the home 
tself, with a view to efficiency in each 
branch. There will also be practical talks 
to mothers from the National Red Cross 
Nurses’ Associaticn and time will be found 
for greetings from the various nations 
epresented, gatherings of Neighborhood 
ibs and Womens’ Institutes, as well as 
e annual meeting of the International 
rm Women’s Press Association. 
Splendid prizes will be given for best 
hibits of canned fruit, canned vege- 
bles and meats, bread, butter, cheese, 
Special girls’ classes and classes for 
bits from women’s farm organizations 
ilso offered, with special prizes. 
here are still two months in which. to} 
n the prize of $50 offered by the Okla- | 
1 State Dental Association for the} 
t essay on the care of the teeth. These 
ys must be sent to the International 
Congress of Farm Women, Tulsa, Okla., 
hot later than October Ist. Premium 
sts and information can be had by! 
Writing to the Congresr. , 













Charming New Stules| 
| D7 of ot On a0) a am CO) | 
"DELIVERED AT THESE LOW PRICES 


Just to give you some idea of the matchless prices and the splendid values our 


Big ew 342-Page Fashion Book contains, we show several exceptional offerings on seasonable 
fall and winter apparel. You can order them direct from this advertisement as we guarantee they will 
P you or money back. You take no risk. We save you from 15 to50 per cent of usual retail prices 
when you buy from us. Write for this Big Free Book today— see for yourself the money you can save. 


$198 


Prepaid 
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0 ‘ancy broidery insert. Neck YW 7 
‘Suit. = a very nobby 2 \ and arm holes lace 
white stripe pattern,on @% tess aateree | — 
Gask beck ground. Coat This brassiere will 
real satisfaction, Sizes 32 
to 4 eee bust meas 
* etripe material is reversed, Ae : ure. State size. 
producing a smart effect. All } paid price 
buttons trimmed with same = h 
material. Coat is lined with : | cac: Cc 
yarn dyed satin,shields be- fat Ne. 


The 2482002. 

Women’s and Misses’ 
Stylish One-Piece Velvet 
‘ Dress. In rich, 
lustrous brown or deep 





Ie, being , 
fashionably slender { i navy blue, Has smartcon- 
and molding itself WAH trasting V-yoke, pretty 

the lines Hi turnover collar, and deep 
A ich end Seiad ames ge ofrnice 
stylish and becom- ; velvet corduroy te 
ing suit in black, blue pomegg: A AF 
or brown with white ED front with hooke ond & 

stripe. State Color. Ee eyes. The waist line is t/ 

‘ ' e wi - 

You will ; white eorda- 

be sur- ‘ roy. Fits the ¥ 
prised with figure superb- 
this wonder- 2 iy. irt por- 
fal vaiue » Dress of Washable Galates. tion falling in 

Sizes 32to 44 somata poothers w slender, grace- 

bust meas- becomingly made up. fu) lines. 

ure, State wide be woman w 

size. Pre- ting blue . 

paid Price 


red ton 
ery pleasing. lowes 
$ QR with wide pa can 
oe be readily altered. Sizes 6 85c 


tol4 yre. Prepaid price . 


FREE-—34 2 Page Style Book B50 
Ful! of bargains on everything your family wears—under garmenta, 
outer garments, lingerie, hats, shoee—for men, women and chi)ren, 
Stunning styles trom the fashion centers of the world; wonderful val 
astonishingly low prices. You will be pleased to have it, A 

it, foctpaia. Be sure to write for Style Book B —§0 
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“PAW AND ME 


By GEORGIA TORREY DRENNAN 


CHAPTER I 


“Sonny, can you tell me where board 
san be found in this neighborhood?” 

“You might board at our house, if it 
wasn’t for Paw,” the freckled faced, bare- 
ooted boy in the torn straw hat replied. 

“Does your father object to boarders?” 
{ asked. 

“You had better say, do boarders ob- 
ject to Paw?” 

“Why?” 

“La, you don’t know Paw. Every 
time Maw gives a hungry tramp a cold 
yie or sech like, Paw says she feeds out 
bis substance to them who had better go to 
work like he does. Maw don’t never sass 
Paw back, like I would if I was her.” 

“T dare say; but I am not a tramp. I 
intend to pay for my board.” 

“La, that don’t make no difference. If 
Paw took a notion, he'd call you a tramp, 
no matter what you might call yourself. 
That’s the way Paw does all the time.” 

The shade of the over-hanging tree was 
inviting, so I took a seat on the log that 
Jonny was straddling. He told me that he 
was named Johnny Childers “after 
Paw,” but that “folks all call Paw, Mr. 
Childers, and me nothin’ but jest Johnny.” 
He further said that he intended to be 
called Mr. Childers when he was grown. 
Jobnny wes evidently worth « confiden- 
tial interview regarding board in the 
neighborhood, which seemed prosperous 
and thrifty, and pleasantly retired from 
the din and turmoil of the strenuous 
world from which I was seeking a sum- 
mer’s rest. 

“Would it be worth while to ask for 
board at your father’s house?” I in- 
quired. 

“Tt’s Paw’s house, of course, but Maw 
stays there the morest. Maw makes good 
»ies and preserves and fried chicken and 
batter cakes and helps a person’s plate 
bully—but then, Paw, he - the say-so 
about everything. Maw wouldn’t nigh 
take you to board lessen Paw said so 
first. Paw won’t let a boy touch a green 
upple nor plum when the trees is jest 
oaded down. Green apples and salt are 
zood eatin’ but Paw can tell as soon as he 
sets his eye on anybody if they pants 
yocket is full of green apples, and he makes 
unybody go and give the apples to the 
pig. Paw won’t never let a boy ride the 
hosses of Sundays. He puts ‘em all in 
the pasture to rest and eat grass, and when 
them hosses sees us boys havin’ to walk 
around lonesome of Sunday evenin’s, they 
kinder look at us over the fence and laugh 
ust like folks. But Paw is right good 
about the creek and the mill pond. He 
says he b’lieves in boys learnin’ to swim. 
sut I say, why can’t a boy go in swimin’ 
Mf Sundays, too? But no siree, Paw says 
Paw says he b’lieves people ought to 
work so regular all week they will be glad 
o rest of a Sunday. That’s Paw for you. 
Work? Yes,siree! Play? No siree!” 

“Where can I see your father about 
poard?” I asked, not feeling that his 
pecularities would hamper my activities to 
any extent. 

“At the house, when Maw blows the 
12 o’clock dinner horn. That’s Paw over 
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in that field, loadin’ hay on that wagon. 
He’ll come by this way to dinner. No 
matter if he is way off in the hay field, 
he cuts his eye ’round this way and keeps 
me busy.” 

“You seem to be resting very nicely 
now,” I observed. 

“Restin’? Do you see that gap where 
Paw let down the rails? He set me here 
by sun-up to keep the hogs and hosses 
outen the field. Watchin’ a gap is mighty 
slow business for a boy, all of a hot sum- 
mer day, I can tell you. Ever’body says 
Paw makes the best crops around here. 
They ain’t no need for him and me to 
work so steddy, in my jedgement. I 
ain’t a-goin’ to do like ey and work all 
the time when I’m grown.” 

“Suppose he doesn’t want a boarder,” 
1 suggested. ‘“‘Where else around here 
might I ask? Whose house is that among 
the locust trees?’”’ 

“I wouldn’t advisery you under no cir- 
cumstances to board there,” he answered 

itively. “Miss Clarissy Pick and 
Susan Small lives there, and takes in sew- 
in’. Their born names is different, but we 
boys calls them that because they is sich 
tale tellers. They trots to Paw constant, 
with tales, and Paw b’lieves every tale 
they tell on me, and John Calvin and 
Knox, the parson’s boys. 

“La, you ought to of been here last 
year. ey give a big supper of cakes and 
perserves and pies and ham and chicken 
and lemonade and ice cream to sell for 
the church to make money to buy a orgin 
to play and sing by. Ole Miss Clarissey 
Pick was head man. Her and Susan 
Small give out they didn’t want no boys to 
come. They said our room was better 
than our company. We boys wouldn’t of 
spent a nickle at the supper after weheard 
that. I told Maw I would get Knox and 
John Calvin to come over and stay with me 
and get our lessons and take care of house 
so she could go with Paw. They went. 
We boys had a pet bear. He was took 
young, when chestnuts and persimmons 
was ripe. He had grew considerable since 
then. We kept him chained under the big 
hickory nut tree. After Maw and Paw 
left, we boys took a near cut to the church 
to peep in and see how much cake and 
lemonade ole Miss Sprout and Miss 
Clarissy was eatin’. We heard they 
was to be on the sellin’ committee, and 
we knew pintedly they would eat double 
what they sold. Ever’body had gone 
home to get ready, Maw and Paw was at 
Maw’s sister’s near the church and the 
door-keeper was at the barbers, shavin’ 
up to look spry; and there wasn’t nobody 
in the church but ole Miss Sprout an 
Miss Clarissy and they backs was turned, 
busy eatin’ when our pet bear, what had 


| got loose, come a-waddlin’ in, and clumb 


up on the chicken and meat table and et 
and knocked over dishes till the table 
broke down, then he went to the lemon- 
ade table and drunk his fill, up on his hind 
feet. La, siree, ole Miss Clarissy tore her 
pink dress nearly off, runnin’ round to get 
out, and ole Miss Sprout jum out of 
the winder, both of ‘em bawlin’ and how- 
lin’ and Susan Small was comin’ up the 
church walk, with a big tray of pies and 
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she dropped the whole layout, and footed 
it back, heels a-flyin’ and she a-bawlin’ 
and a-howlin’. It seemed like the whole 
town would turn out. Some had ropes, 
and some had chains and sticks and guns, 
| and Paw had his new buggy whip. We 
hovs went home by the near cut. ey 
hained our bear and drug him off and 
sold him for church money, and we boys 
never, never seen him no more. Ole Miss 
Clarissy told Paw she seen me peepin’ 
in the winder and heard me say, ‘“‘Go it, 
Bruin! Paw come home mad as a hornet. 
He said it warn’t no accident, that some 
wo-legged bears was at the bottom of the 
skerpade, and he was goin’ to settle for it, 
{ the peach orchid held out for switches 
~and it held out, I can tell you. He done 
J] he said he would.” 
“Was the supper all lost?” I asked to 
<eep him —— 
“Yes siree. at bear was hungry. 
Paw paid considerable for the dameridges 
vecause they was done by my bear, and 
he church members clubbed together and 
aid for the part the parson’s sons had in 
what was done by our pore . You 
vught to of heard ole Miss Clarissy Pick 
and them, sayin’ what a good Christian 
nan Paw was to have a son like Johnny, 
vith the hemp a-growin’ for him, and how 
worry they was for the parson, and him 
ryin’ to bring Knox and John up in 
jurture and aminition of their Heavenly 
Father. But la, I like them two boys 
etter I do their paw, if he is a par- 
son.” 
“Did they ever get the organ?” 
“They got the — all Nie The first 
Sunday it come, we boys to stay away 
nm account of the measles we had had, and 
night spread it right and left. Knox and 
john Calvin come over the back way to 
ee me, and we thought a walk would do us 
all good. We went through Miss Clarissy 
Pick’s garden to get near enough to hear 
the orginm. Miss Clarissy lives clost to 
the church. Our dogs run up a cat, and 
we left the gate open, for the cat to run 
ut, and , Paw’s one-eyed mule 
ome in and stumbled over the bee hives 
and kicked up his heels, the bees stung him 
30, and he run and brayed and started the 
nosses hitched at the church and the bees 
swarmed in the church windows and the 
olks run out, all fightin’ bees, and ole Bob, 
Paw’s hoss, kicked up his heels lively as a 
young colt and Paw hollered ‘Whoa!’ and 
ought the bees off Maw with his hat, and 
le Miss Sprout rolled in a gully and Miss 
Clarissy hopped up and down like a 
tumpin’ jack. Folks all said they was 
zoin’ to get a new preacher what didn’t 
have no boys, and Paw said he meant to 
strip the peach orchid of switches and 
oake his son Johnny dance the pea vine. 
He done it, too.”’. 
“Haven't you and your father made 
iriends?” I asked. 
“We has. It was this way. We boys 
aad a pet coon, hid out, and we fed him 
ind learnt him smart tricks and he minded 
all the signs we made him and under- 
stood every word we said to him. Well, 
‘ately, the grip, summer time grip, set in, 
ind folks all got sick, and some died, anci 
‘he parson and the doctor and Paw an/1 
verybody was busy tendin’ the sick 
nd the funerals, and everybod looked 
olemn and low spirited and we kere was 
rbid to go in the creek or mill pond and 
mes was awful lonesome. Folks was all 
rred up about a midnight bell that x + 
llin’ of nights, and nobody pullin’ the 
pe, and nobody at the church. They 
ent men to stay all night in the church, 

nd watch and listen, but still the bell 
olled and tolled, when it was midnight. 
Some said this, and some said that, and 
some said it was sperits, and the bell kept 

n tollin’ and the mayor offered a reward 
in cash money to anybody to find out who 
rung that bell. ‘The mayor and the town 
council, one of which is Paw, said not to 
‘ake the church bell down, like some people 
wanted done, but to find out who rung it. 
Knox and John Calvin asked their Paw’s 
permission to go watch one night, and I 
clumb out of the back winder and went 
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with ’em. Jest at break of day, we went 
to the mayor’s house and woke him up 
and told him we had found out who run 
the bell, and had him in hand, and showed 
him the coon. We told him how curious 
it was, that the coon had corn up in the 
belfry, and of nights, he clumb the bell | 
rope to get up to his corn, and that tolled | 
the bell. He went up and down, time 
after time, every night. The mayor called 
the town council together, and called in the 
parson, Paw bein’ already there, and told 
Paw and the parson to be proud of their 
brave boys what had kept lonely watch all | 
night in the church, and caught the coon, | 
and he said he was proud to give us the | 
prize money reward in cash. 

“Paw said it was a wonder the coon | 
was so gentle, not to claw and scratch our | 
eyes out, like all the wild coons he ever 
saw, but then he said he was glad his son, | 
Johnny, had turned his energy to some | 
good at last. Paw don’t know yet that he | 
was our pet coon. The mayor paid us the | 
reward, and give us the coon for our very 
own, and I never cracked a smile nor let 
on, because Paw was clost at hand, but 
Knox and John Calvin both laughed out 
loud. Miss Clarissy and ole Miss Sprout 
said they wanted to know who put that 
corn up there to tole the coon to climb 
the rope and eee bell, but they never 
told Paw, and him and me had made 
friends. I would not advisery you to 
board at Miss Clarissy Pick’s. She is 
jest like a Injun. You better board with 

aw himself and be done with it, than ole 
Miss Clarissy. There’s the dinner horn! 
Now you can see Paw. Yonder he 
comes.”’ 





To be continued 
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VINCENT’S HEALTH HINTS 
How To Get Well 


That is what we want to know. A good 
many times when we are down and out, 
shut in from our work. and suffering all 
sorts of aches and pains, the neighbors will 
come in and sit down beside us and tell us 
just how we missed it. They know all 
about it. The very sound of their voices 
is enough to give us the jim-jams, but 
what we would like to have them do most 
of all would be to tell us how to get out of 
our misery. That would be something 
worth while. 

And that is what we will think about | 
now for a few minutes. I remember one 
time when I was having quite a time with 
a hard cold, I asked a doctor what to do. 
That doctor was always a puzzle to me. | 
Most men if asked that question would | 
have said, “I'll give you some of my 
Double Extra Compound Purgative Pills. 
They'll fix you all right. There you are! 
Two dollars, please!’’But this man said, | 
“Stop eating and drink a glass of water | 
every hour.’ 

Wasn’t much to it, and I went away | 
feeling that my visit had been a failure. 
You know we have gotten so in the habit 
of taking a hatful df érem for every little 
thing that when we get turned off that 
way we think we have been abused and 
cheated. But I made up my mind before 
I got home that I would try that prescrip- 
tion. It would not cost me anything ex- 
cept a little self denial; and I did so and it 
worked like a charm. It cured my cold. 

I have tried the same thing a many 
times since, not only for a cold, but for 
almost every kind of an ill, and it is just as 
good as it was the first time I took it. Stop 
eating and drink water. There you have it. 
Two or three little things may well go 
with this simple rule. For instance, 
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breathing clear down to the bottom of 
your lungs is fine. Sleeping with the win- 
dows open will help, oo 2 
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WHEN THE SHOES PINCH 


By MANTHEI HOWE. 


— 


NE might suppose that 
O since the days of Eden 
are so far in the past, 
every one would know how 
to select suitable shoes, but 
if you want proof to the con- 
trary go to a shoe-store on a 
busy day and watch the cus- 
tomers try on shoes. Some 
appear |to believe that all that 
is necessary is to hide the 
nakedness of their feet;others 
look for the cheap shoe, and still others 
want the latest style, no matter how it 
fits. The wise buyer of shoes does not 
come under any of these headings. 

No two people have feet exactly alike. 

Shop with that fact in mind. When 
you plan to buy a new pair of shoes, go to 
town early enough so that you will have 
plenty of time to try them on. Choose 
a good shoe store and keep on trying until 
you get a comfortable fit. 
” What is a good fit? First of all the shoe 
must fit well up under the arch. If you 
have a small number of styles to choose 
from and can not find a low-heeled shoe 
with a satisfactory arch, get an arch sup- 
port, and wear it. Many cases of sup- 
posed rheumatic pains in the legs, are due 
to a lack of proper support for the arch 
of the foot. Almost any of the larger 
up-to-date shoe stores will have a mold of 
the human foot, showing the bones of the 
foot in its natural, normal curve. You 
can readily see that any one who does an 
undue amount of standing is apt to be 
troubled with broken arches. The only 
cure is properly fitted shoes. All the 
patent rheumatism remedies in the 
world won’t cure that kind of pain. 

Take the case of our neighbor, Mr. 
Winster. He had been hobbling about 
with a cane for two or three weeks. He 
complained of excruciating pain in the 
muscles of his legs. He and his friends 
diagnosed it as a case of rheumatism. 
The family doctor was called, agreed with 
the general verdict and treated the 
yatient accordingly. But Mr. Winster 
Failed to improve, and began the hundred 
and one remedies and concoctions recom- 
mended by his neighbors. Since such 
lists are inexhaustable, he would likely 
have gone on until Providence came to the 
rescue, had not his son arrived to spend a 
Christmas vacation on the farm. 

Tom coaxed his father to go to a re- 
liable shoe store in a nearby city. Mr. 
Winster was fitted with an aluminum 
arch support (his feet were so bad that no 
shoe could be had that would correct the 
trouble). 
turn home he discarded his cane, and has 
had no return of rheumatism. 


So, one positive necessity for a good fit | than the cheaper grades. 
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short. In a sensibly selected 
shoe, there should be enough 
space that the toes may spread 
comfortably when the foot is 
in the standing or walking 
position. More than that 
the end of the big toe shoul 
be at least a quarter of an 
inch from the toe-tip of the 
shoe. 

Short, sharply pointed shoes, 
, if worn persistently, mean bun- 
ions. If you ever suffered with one you 
will not be anxious to pass it on—except 
to your enemies. I had an enlightening 
talk with a clerk in a big store, a few weeks 
ago. She was leaning against the counter 
standing on first one foot and then the 
other. 

Naturally, I looked curious, and in- 
quired “‘What’s the matter, corns?” 

“No,” she replied with a wry smile, 
“It’s worse; it’s bunions.”’ 

She raised her skirt, and showed a pair 
of feet that were actually deformed. A 
big, knobby bunion stuck out on the inner 
side of each foot. I wondered where she 
would lay the blame for such feet, and 
asked her. 

She replied unhesitatingly, “Oh, I’m 
to blame. I would wear shoes that were 
too short.”’ 

For 10 years she had been employed asa 
clerk, standing on her feet almost con- 
stantly, for 9 hours out of the 24. She 
had small, pretty feet, but wanted them 
smaller and prettier; so she wore very 
short shoes, of the “tooth-pick toe” 
variety. Now she has gone to the other 
—— in the effort to repair the mis- 
chief. 

“Goodness,” she said, “I’d be willing 
to wear mud-scows if I thought I could get 
rid of those bunions. You have no idea 
how they pain.” 

So if you want comfort, get your shoes 
long enough. A long, nicely proportioned 
foot is infinitely better looking than 
a foot crammed into a shoe so short that 
the resulting misfit reminds us of the 
“‘lily-feet”’ of the Chinese. 

Seek Fit, Not Style. 

All men do not look well in Derby hats; 
few stout women are beautiful when they 
wear the narrow skirt. A corresponding 
lack of similarity in feet, means that 
everybody must find the shoe best adapted 
to his particular needs. The short, chubb 
foot must be clothed in an entirely dif- 
ferent shoe than would be suitable for a 
long, slender foot. Don’t try to go accord- 


The second day after his re- ing to this year’s styles. Fit your foot. 


It always pays to buy good shoes. 
They keep their shape and wear longer 
It is a money 


and foot comfort is a shoe that clings| saver to buy two pairs of shoes that one 
closely to the arch of the foot. When too may be airing while the other pair is in 


much standing, or too great a body weight | use. 
breaks the natural support of the foot, we | feet. 


have to resort to artificial aid. 

So much for the first necessity fora good 
fit. 
the upper part of the shoe fits correctly. 
It should be snug enough not to rub blis- 
ters but not tight enough to impair the 
circulation of blood in the foot. Usually 
laced shoes are preferred for grown ups, 
since the shoe can be adjusted to any 
swelling of the ankles. 

If the tops pass examination, look at 
the position of the foot in the shoe. Does 
it extend over the edges of the sole at 
either side? That always means a shoe 
too tight for a good fit. Heavy people, 
who walk a great deal, should never wear 
turned-soled shoes. The extension-soled 
variety will keep it’s shape better and is 
more comfortable. 


Possibly the worst blunder we make, | 


particularly in buying for women and 


| 
| 
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children, is choosing a shoe that is too’ the worst causes of inefficiency. 


It is better for the shoes and the 

Use a shoe-tree, or stuff the shoes 

with crumpled paper, when not in use. 
Personally, I do not believe patent 


When the arch is satisfactory, see if | jeather shoes are a good investment for 


people living in the country, unless you 
use them just for house or carriage use. 
find patent leather harder to keep in 
good condition, especially if one is caught 
in the rain. Of course, all shoes, unless 
you have them oiled, are much the worse 
for wear, after a walk in rainy weather. 
And aside from a protection to health, 
the wearing of rubbers means longer 
life for the shoes. 

Children, of course, should always be 
fitted with low-heels, and no one should 
wear high heeled shoes as walking shoes. 
They throw the body out of correct 
position, and may do serious injury. 


Badly arranged kitchens are one of 
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A SEWING CONTEST 


ROM the letters you write me I 
know you are anxious to have a con- 
test of some kind; earn some money 

ll for your own. Now, here is a chance. 
By entering a sewing contest you may be 
one to win @ cash prize. 

The work will not be hard, but it will 
require patience, and each of you must 
have a certain amount of this else you will 
bave a hard time in life. 

Don’t write letters about the contest 
unless it-is absolutely necessary. If you 
do write be sure to enclose a self-ad- 
dressed and stamped envelope. 

If | were a small girl on the farm I 
would get four or five of the girls in the 
neighborhood to join this contest and ar- 
range to meet at one of the homes, and do 
our sewing together; it is much more fun 
than working alone and it’s almost like 
having a “club” like grown up folks. 

All the matefial you will need you will 
doubtless find in your mother’s scrap or 
darning basket. I hope you remember 
from our last sewing contest what size 
needles to use. 

Here are the rules: 

This contest is open to all girls under 
13 years of age. You don’t have to bea 
subscriber to Successful Farming. 

The contest will be in four parts; one 
part will appear each month, beginning in 
October. 

Unless contestant finishes each part of 
the contest she can not win a prize. 

Each month the work offered must be 
finished and mailed to Mrs. F. H. Waters, 
Ames, lowa, Editor Home Department. 

Put no writing in the package, but 
write your name and shires on the 
ipper left hand corner of the package. 
lf you forget to do this I will not be able 
to give you credit for the work. Use 
parcel post. 

Each girl must do the work herself. 
Accept no outside help. 

As the work is received it will be scored, 
ind at the end of the contest the girl 
having the highest average will win first 
prize. 

Three prizes will be awarded. 

The work must be sent within thirty 
lays after the paper reaches you. 

No work accepted after February 10, 
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No work will be returned. 
irst prize, $5. Second 
hird prize, $2. 
rhe girl who forms the largest club will 
win a special prize. 
Send in your name and address to Mrs. 


$3. 


prize, 


H. Waters, Ames, Iowa, at once. 
We will have contests for the older girls | 


nd women later. This one is just for the 
nger ones. 

I'm going to keep you guessing as to 
what the contest is until the October issue. | 
But you can be certain it will not be too 
bard for girls under 13. 


PREPARING FOR HOLIDAY 
PARTIES 
_ The September days are with us again. 
en you are in the woods look sha 
r beautiful vines, leaves and fruit, wit 
h to brighten the dull winter days. 
er some perfect ears of corn and save 
m to use on the Thanksgiving table. 
it the best shaped pumpkins; they will 
e excellent fruit baskets for the cen- 
piece. Watch for the brilhant colored 
oak and maple leaves. Gather them care- 
; dip them in melted paraffin and 
lay them away until you are ready to use 
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Then lay them between several 
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thicknesses of newspaper and press with a 
warm iron. The papers will absorb most 


tained all of their color and will be flat. 

Select perfect bunches of purple grapes, 
clip the stem ends and dip each stem in 
paraffin. Then pack the bunches care- 
fully in saw dust and you will have grapes 
far into the winter. Choose red apples 
and sweet pears and wrap each one in 
paper. Place them in a cool dry place. 

Bon't forget the nuts and vegetables. 
If you have a supply such as we have 
mentioned you will be able to have a 
beautiful table, and good things to eat, 
until holiday time. 

Get a supply of bitter-sweet vines and 
decorate the rooms. Autumn leaves will 


hel eg cheer. 

All of these things are offered to the 
country girl while the city girl must buy 
what she wants. Money will not buy the 
fine autumn leaves and bitter-sweet is 
al be had at the florists —Mrs. F 
H. W. 


A CONTENTED FARM GIRL 
Last November papa received a sample 
copy of Successful Farming and a package 
of post cards. Money was scarce, but 
when our oldest brother came home from 
school to spend Th iving, he read the 
paper and took such a hking to it that he 
read it to papa and asked him to send for 
it, which he did, and he has never been 
any toes hedidit. Successful Farming is 
the best farm paper that we ever took, and 
we have taken several. It is such a nice, 
white, neat pa i 
valuable to us farm boys and girls. 
What could be better than farm life? 
I would not give up my happy home, four 
| brothers, two sisters, and parents to live 
\in any city in this whole world. Now, 
| you may know how much I like farm life. 
| A boy or girl’s home is the dearest place 
on earth, I think, and I have never been 
peer from home a week in my life and 
| hope I may never be. (I hope otherwise. 
A visit away from home is a good thing.— 
| Editor.) I am now 17 years old and I 
|know what I am talking about. I like 
to read Aunty Hopeful’s talks and they 
help me lots. 

My Mamma is not stout and we girls do 
most of the work of late, and the talks on 
housekeeping are helpful to us. How 
many are saving all the papers and are go- 
ing to pass them on to someone who does 
not take them? I am for one. 

I wish Successful Farming came every 
week instead of once a month.—Virgie 
Knersly, Mo. 





ACETYLENE LIGHT FOR FARM 

I noticed the editor wished those who 
heve their homes lighted with lighting 
plats would write and tell how they like 





of the wax and the leaves will have re-| 





and every word in it is | 








their plants. 

Our home is lighted by acetylene gas | 
and we would not have the ie removed 
for a whole lot. Have the electric sparker 
and they are no more trouble to light than 
the electric lights. Would hate to have 
to go back to the old kerosene lamp. 
Acetylene lights are not expensive and 
give a lovely light. We have a fixture for 
a hot. plate in connection with the lamps. 
—Miss Lizzie L. Brackney,Ohio. 

NOTE:—Now is the time to think about better 
farm light. Spend your evenings around the read- 
ing table. Study all the systems of lighting. Get 
catalogs of acetylene, gasoline, electric and incan- 
descent kerosene lighting systems and prepare for 
the best winter you ever had.—Editor. 
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No. 35 Brooch. Large Amethyst, | 00 


Write Today for Your 
Copy of the Beautiful 


Baird-North 


CATALOG 


“ My Ladye’s Jewel Box,” a book of 
224 pages, containing more than » 

photographs, descriptions and pi 

of jewelry and gems, tableware, leather 
goods, gifts in gold and silver, watches, 
rings, pendants, brooches, lockets — 
in tot every article of the kind that 
you might name. It’s a wonderland 
of shopping opportunity right in your L 
own home. 

























You will wonder how we can give such 
reat values at amazingly low prices. 
his is why — 

We sell direct from our workshops to { 
you. You save middlemen’s profits. 


You can make $2.00 do the work of 

$3.00 by purchasing from this catalog. ) 

Note the prices of the charming brooc 

and per Jaat illustrated bere. Compare 

with retail prices and you will see the 

ga saving in buying from Baird- 
orth. 





We guarantee satisfaction or return 
your money promptly. We refer you ; 
to any Bank as to our responsibility. 
All goods are delivered at our expense 
and our risk. 
We want you to have a copy of the : 
‘Jewel Box.” Won't you send us 
your name and address today on the 
attached coupon? 

BAIRD-NORTH COMPANY, 
553 Broad St., Providence, R. I, 

N 31 Exquisite Gold Filled 1 aValliere. 
0. Garnet, with Chain, Complete, 























Trial 
If you want to buy a piano at terms to abso- 
lotely suit yourself, as low as 


10 CENTS A DA 


write at once to this old, reliable company, estab- 
lished in 1859. We positively 
7 
Save You $100 to $iv5 
We sel] direct-from-factory-to-home bed rock 
prices—no dealers’ or middlemen’s profits for you to 
pay. There is no better made, sweeter toned, hand- 









somer or more durable on earth than the 
sweet-toned Schmoller & ler. This superb 
from the and 


is built by expert piano makers 
mest queasy selected : My = Many 
eased owners in e n nion - 
Pe A 
as the best piane made. 

We give with each Schmoller & Mueller Piano a 


25-Year Guarantee 
backed by our capital and surplus of over $1 ,000, 000.00. 
MAIL FREE COUPON TODAY 
A A A SE ca Gee oe 
Schmoller & Mueller Piano Co., Dept. SF309 Omaha, Nebr. 
Send me your money-saving plan and catalog ebecked below. 





NAME 





ADDRESS 
0 Piano Catalog 





0 Player Piano Catalog 
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SAYING GOOD-BYE 
TO WASHDAY 


By H. D. SMITH 


SUCCESS 








ARTICLE II 


ISS Frances L. Brown who is em- 
ployed by the extension division of | 
the Kansas Agricultural College to | 

carry the teachings of better housekeeping | 
to all parts of the state, is the champion 
and originator of a community laundry 
plan in Kansas. She is presenting to the 
women of that state pi ans for laundries 

which cost only $125 to $450. Miss 
Brown’s figures cover the cost of outfits | 
designed to meet the needs of the small | 
community which is not fortunate enough 
to have the cooperation of a creamery. A |} 
small outfit can be bought, Miss Brown | 
says, for $123.62. Here are hcr figures: 





Gasoline engine, 14 to % horse power $ 50.00 
Power washer with wringer 30.00 
Water heater, 4 gallons a minut 28.75 | 
Wash boiler, copper 2.30 
Gasoline hot plate, 3 burners 5.00 
Stationary tubs, 2 compartments 7 37 
Total cost $1 23 .¢ 62 


Then, for a community that is willing | 
to pay a little more for its equipment, 
Miss Brown suggests this list for $456. | 
She calls this list the ‘ 
dry equipment:” 


‘ideal small laun- | 





Steam engine, 2 horse power $ 74.00) 
Steam boiler, 4 horse power.......... 95.00 | 
Strong power washer, 24x24 65.00 
Strong power wringer, 17x34 40.00 | 
Mangle, gasoline, 37x44 100.00 | 
Drying room, 2 racks and $10 pipe 60 oo | 
Stationary tubs, 3 compartments..... = 
Total cost $45 56 00 


Of course, these prices are for equip-| ‘ 
ment only. A house or room for the out- 
fit would have to be arranged for. Many 
farmers, Miss Brown says, would be glad 
to furnish space for the laundry on their 
own farms free, or for a small rent. 

Miss Brown offers her service to any 


community that desires to organize a co- | 
operative laundry associatiqn. Where- 
ever there is a cooperative creamery 
already in operation she urges the joint 
owners to install laundry machinery. 
She also talks to the women of the neigh- 
borhood, knowing that if they become 


interested, 





an agita- 
tion will be 
started. 
But the 


community 
aundry 
plan still is 
new in Kan- 
as and al- 
though a 
number of 
communi- 
en- 
thusiastic 


ties are 





| last tinfull,’ 
over the| able difference in a morning’s baking.— 


idea only | Alice M. Ashton. 
one has . 
come tothe; All is habit in mankind, even virtue 


front with 


That one is in Al- 
The equipment for this laun- 
| dry, which is to be after the plan of the one 


| full plans and details. 
len county. 


at ¢ hatfield, cost $1,986. This is the out- 
fit: 


Two 36x54 No. 3 wood washers, with one 
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partition in each 310.00 
One 36x30 No. 3 wood washer, plain ai tid 110.00 
One 26-inch solid curb extractor, with 
angle countershaft. 185.00 | 
One section dry room with three coils, 3 all 
metal trucks, fan and countershaft 225.00 
| One 15-gallon heat-retaining starch cooker | 
copper-lined 35.00 
| One 100-inch wide, two-chest mangle, with 
countershaft and steam trap. 650 .00 
One 9-horse power vertical engine. 121.00 
One 16-horse power boiler with stack and 
| fittings. . benccecs aae.ee 
Total cost... $1986. 00 


This equipment is ample for 10,000 
| pounds of washing a week. For the 200 
|familics which this laundry will serve, 
2 | probably — { 5,000 pounds a week will 
ve launderec But a smaller laundry 
would not have cost sufficiently less to in- 
stall or operate to justify any reductionin 
the equipment, he the large capacity will 
enable this laundry to handle the work of 
non-members at commercial rates. The 
excess capacity in other words gives an 
as possibility of about $300 a week. 
The labor cost, it is estimated, will be less 
than $50 a wee *k, and other expenses, in- 
cluding fuel, starch and soap, $25. ” So | 
‘that the total weekly expense, running 
at full capacity, should not be more than 
$75 a week 

It is thought that enough outside work 
will be done to make the $75 a week neces=| 
sary for expenses. If that is actually done | 
the 200 stockholders will get their wash- | 
ings done free. To make this $75 on out- 
side work only 1,25C pounds would have to 
be laundered. An excess of sales to out- 
siders beyond the 1,250 pounds will give 
the stockholders cash profits, in addition 
to the free laundering of their own wash- 
ings. 





COOK Y TIN 

One of the greatest conveniences in my 
kitchen is a cooky tin which cost only 
15 cents. I took the dimensions of my 
oven, and the tinsmith made from light 
tin a pan that just slips easily into the 
oven. In this I can bake a batch of cook- 
ies at one or two bakings, sufficient for 
a very large recipe. This saves much 
work and time, and, consequently, fuel. 
It is also excellent for making drop cakes 
and cheese crackers, as well as for toast- 
cereals or nuts. With the cooky 
baker there is no danger of “burning that 
and its use m: ikes a notice- 





ing 


itself.— Metastasis. 
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Make the most of every trip 
with rod and gun. 


Take a 
KODAK 


with you | 


IMustrated catalogue at your dealers, 
or by mail. Free. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
373 State St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 




















Do you realize that you can dis- 
card your old stove with advantage and profit? 
Lasts Lo r In construction, workman- 
nge ship and design. The Mon- 
arch is years ahead of all other ranges. It is 
made elm alleable iron and steel. It hascom- 
plete triple walls—asbestos and 
u steel. ull protection against 
damage by corrosion. The top and oven heat 
uickly. Every seam is riveted tight—no bolts 
Less ¥ k or stove putty to loosen and fall 
or out. The Duplex Draft and Hot 
Blast Fire Box insureeven heatand full use of 
Bett all the fuel. The —- 
er top never needs blac 














REFRIGERATOR 


Preserves the contents without Ic« 
or Chemicals. Vermin- f and 
sanitary under all conditions. Pra: 


tical for farm or city use. First cos 
Is the only cost. Catalogue Free 

ICELESS REFRIGERATOR CO. 
Box 90 WINCHESTER, IND. 


“WONDER” Polishing Cloth-FREE 





This Special preparation polishing cloth isguarante 
by manufacturers to do more work than * 
gallon of liquid polish costing $1.25. be used 
polish anyt ing from silverware to Wor 


its weight in gol today for free sample. 
g. T. skaxortn.: Success Building, + Des Moines, lov® 


AG PORTRAITS 35c, FRAMES ! 
Sheet Pictures 


le. Stereosecopes - 
Viewsic. 30 days creat. Samples and catalog ¢* 


Consolidated Portrait Co. Dept. 2571-T1027 W. Adams St. Chics? 








Please mention Successful Farming’* 
guarantee when you are writing to Ad: 
vertisers. 
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Se YT | 
A STUDY IN ECONOMY 
Every woman, it is said, has her pet | 


economy, however much money she may 
possess. She feels so virtuous and self- 


ometimes falls out that her endeavor 
does not, after all, end in economy. 
\ friend of mine spent a whole after- 
noon making her boy a pair of trousers out 
of old ones which he tore out in less than an 
hour. And another woman spent time 
making herself a petticoat by piecing to- 
gether the men’s discarded pant legs. 
In the one case time and strength were 
wasted, and the other would have been 
justifiable only by extreme need. For 
just such paltry returns many a wife and 
mother have sacrificed the unbroken poise 
and the gentle tone that mean so much to 
her family 
Charles Wesley's motto, “‘At it, al- 
ways at it,” very applicable to many, 
does not belong to the housewife. A wo- 
man of wealth was observed by her new 
neighbor to be —— at work, rarely tak- 
ing time to visit a friend, and never with 
empty hands. When asked why she 
vorked so hard she replied that she had 
aways done so, and that life without the 
antianel snes wouldn’t va Her 
acity for the enjoyment good 
thiags of oy leisure had been bartered 
to the god of 
Work was ie as a developer, not a 
destroyer. Housekeeping, stud ude as a 
science, mastered as a profession, will 
“ge a woman, gen and ae, 


ines A farmer, it is said, does 
at least his farming with his brain. 
But too many good farmer’s wives go on 
in the old way, doing more with 
than with > 

A man known as one of the world’s 
great farmers wrote, “I figure this way; 
whenever I can buy an implement that 
will reduce the labor or perform the work 
better than the old style machine, it 
pays me to throw the old ones away and 
get the new ones.” And when we house- 
wives learn to “figure this way,’’ it will 
mean putting our work on a business 
basis, and coming to regard money paid 
for new tools as the purchase price of 
time, strength, and companionship for 


especting when saving a dollar that she | 
often does so at the expense of something | 
ich more valuable, and which the dol-| 
r saved can in no wise purchase. And it | 
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Bis Fall Style Book ae 9 
and Shopping Guide 
Ths book is filled from cover to cover with 
the choicest, loveliest most charming and 
exclusive modes, and offers you shopping 
and saving opportunities, which will be a 


genuine surprise to the shrewdest and 
most economical shoppers. 


Our New, Two-Acre Home 
is ready serve you better—more 
quickly "een ever before—to show you 
aoe your money, judiciously invested, 
iy 1 the greatest values and genuine 
a 6a you have ever known. 
Values Like These Throughout Our Book 
xX A 101—$17.50 Guaranteed Seal Piush Coat ned 
with seai tesco” isee S298, 7 hte BO Ladies’ sizes 88-44, 58 tn. 
jong. _Misses* 4to 20 years, 50 in, $10.98 
; Spectal ‘New Buliding’ ri Price Prepaid. 
B 104—Ladies’ Linen new style Kregan collar. 
Lace trimmed, ed. cuff to maich front "Worth $2.00. 
New Buiiding” Price Pre 
tb “New Charlotte Doray Fine 


Clever draped h gt Well tatior 
ie fe blue or brown, ret oalue. Our 
aie Building” Price een 
We Prepay Express or Mailing Everywhere 
giles Chars for th 
Thousand Thousand Fashions aad postal and a Thousand ithe book of 8 














our dear ones. 

Becoming the best of modern house- 
keepers does not mean losing sight of the 
old-fashioned virtue of saving, but rather 
n enlargement of our sense of values. 
We shall be no longer content with “‘put- 





ting in the time,” but shall demand value 





know a woman who did not have a hard time hanging’ 
See ew ond epviins tin lnseh oven elithe way oreund? rn | 
pepocd gy oy dt Io Ts ns of times. You 
can avoid the embarrassment of awkward looking, poorly hanging! 
skirts by using the Esy-Hem Skirt Gauge. 









This G: > puiied oe Se ett Gene ond inher costs 
ever ‘or woman who makes own clothes, 
the dressmaker. We know this to be a fact because the Gauge has 


tried out y in the homes of several of th d 

Ay 4 o ¢ men and women em- 
Actually the Ezy-Hem Skirt Gauge is worth its weight in gold to 

you, or any other woman who makes dresses. The Ezxy-Hem Gauge 

18 sure to delight you, because 
1 











uickly, 
at every pet This Gasivaston shows 

2. It saves oS trouble and ex- hew to use this Gauge 

pense, and iled or un- 8 @ chalkrmnarker. 
evenly hemmed skir: skirts, ea, which are always unsightly and a source of dis- 
comfort to the wearer. 

3. Itis instantly adjustable to any desired height, and so siniple to 
operate that even a woman inexperienced in dressmaking can use it 
successfully. 

4. It positively assures a properly hanging skirt, and gives that 
dressy effect so essential to a woman's correct and stylish appearance. 

5. Your hardest and most important problem in skirt making is 
thus solved easily and accurately, without the assistance of a profes- 
sional dressmaker. 

My Offer: The Ezy-Hem Skirt Gauge, nickelplated, packed 
in attractive individual box with complete 

The above illustration instructions for using, will be sent post-paid for two new one- 
shows how to turn the year subscriptions to Successful Farming at 25 cents each; or for 
hem with the Ezy-Hem one new three-year subscription at 50 cents; or for one new one- 
Gauge. year subscription at 25 cents and 15 cents additional 


E. T. Meredith, Publisher Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa 




















eceived for every ounce of energy ex- 





pended.—Luella R. Spencer. 


RECIPES 


Potato Buns—Five different ingredi- 
ents and one cup of each, mashed potatoes, 
hite sugar, warm water, soft bread yeast, 
oft lard. 

Mix all together with flour into stiff 
ough. Let raise until light. Work into 
ery smal] cakes, allowing plenty of space 

pans for raising. When very light, bake 
uckly in het oven. Touch over top 
rface with soft butter. 

Cream Toast—One-fourth cup of but- 

one teaspoon salt, two tablespoons 
ir, two cups milk, six slices of golden 
wn toast. Melt butter, add flour 


Why not have the best when you buy 
at sach low, unheard-of Factory Prices? 


HOOSIER STOVE 
RANGES AND HEATERS 


Are beavi! gg OA a ehenent 
: ter beac ti aniebea with 


7 No matter where ey live you can _v 
jer in your own home 30 days without a 

expense to you. “You can save enow 
‘le Hoosier Stove to buy your Winter. s 
TODAY fer LARGE ALOG & 


ser Qieaaecters, 165 State St, Marion, Ind. | 











d salt and the hot milk gradually. 

— mixture boils, pour it over hot 
st and serve at once. 

Seen —Cut bread into thin slices 
{ then into strips 5 inches long and 
inches wide and toast until a light 

rown, 














Croutons—Cut sn of bread into 
Brn! cubes and brown in the oven. 
rve with cream soups.—Mrs. G. W. B. 














, THE RANGE WITH A STONE OVEN BOTTOM 


Direct to you with no dealer 's profit to pay. 

Saves one-third your fuel bills and half your labor. 
We say the IMPERIAL is the best range on earth at ANY PRICE. If you find 
we're wrong, our iron-clad guarantee assures the return of EV ERY CEN’ - 
YOU’VE PAID. Test our range 30 days at your home. 
The IMPERIAL includes features found in no other range—stone oven- 
bottom, eA ash-sifter, odor-hood and oven thermometer. 

for our stove and range book NOW. It’s free. 

THE IMPERIAL cL STEEL RANGE CO., 186 Detroit Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
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AMUSEMENTS 











A FLIGHT OF FANCY 


There was a man from Yankeeland 
Who round a walnut tree 

Did run so fast—that lissom man— 
His own back he could see! 





EXCEPTIONAL CAR 


ar 
£> 








“Well, Henry,” said the manager, “did 
you make the sale?” 

“Yes, indeed,” replied Henry, “I 
ouldn’t get the darned old machine to run 
»ver half speed, but I arranged with one 
of the town constables to arrest us for ex- 
seeding the speed limit, and old Titewad 
ell for it right away.” 


REASONING 


“Willie,” said the mother sorrowfully, 
every time you are naughty I get a gray 
hair.” 
“Gee,”’ said Willie, ‘‘you must have been 
a terror. Look at Grandpa.”’ 


MUD BATHS 


Kicker—“Is Jones in politics for his 
health?’’ 

Knocker—“‘Not unless mud baths are 
healthy.” 


QUALITY 
A merchant in the Middle West ad- 
vertises, ‘Outing shirts—soft as a govern- 
ment job—and not so hard to get.”” 


ENLIGHTENING 


Wee pA? : 


Smith—‘“‘I just had a letter from my son 
and he says he is burning the midnight 
vil. Knowing him as well as I do, I can 
scarcely believe it.” 

Jones—“You will, old man, when you 
get the gasolene bill.” 








TOO FRESH 


Customer—“TI see you have fresh eggs 
at 35 cents a dozen and extra fresh eggs 
it 40 cents. Is there much difference?” 

Grocer—“‘Well, madam, the extra fresh 
ynes were laid in the early morning when 
he hens themselves were fresh.” 


COLOR BLIND 








pe yl) 
The small boy entered the store and 
aaid, ““Give me a pound of tea. 
“Black tea or green tea?” asked the 
grocer. 
*‘Don’t make no difference,”’ the boy re- 
plied, “It’s for a blind woman.” 








SOME DIFFERENCE 











Book Agent—“Let me sell you a copy 
of this book, ‘A Million Ways to Make a 
Thousand.’ ” 

Jones—‘‘No, I bought one before.”’ 

Agent—“No sir, that one was ‘A Thou- 
sand Ways to Make a Million.’ ” 


THOUGHT IT IMPOSSIBLE 





one afternoon, was » upon com- 
ing to a turn in the road, to hear the voice 
of someone swearin violently. 


As he rounded the bend he was hor- 
rified to meet.a small barefoot lad driving 
a team of oxen and alternately lashing 
them with his whip and strings of pro- 
fanity. 

The minister accosted the lad and began 
to lecture him upon the outcome of such 
vices. The substance of the lecture was to 
quit swearing and join the church. 

Finally the minister paused and the 
small boy broke in, “Cut it parson, yer 
only wasting your time, for you see it’s 
like this, Mom’s religious and ever since 
Sis’ been going with the school teacher 
she’s got religion, too. Then Pop he got it 
a spell ago at one of your revival meetin’s. 
Now, if I go and get it, who in blazes is a 
gonna drive these here oxen?” 





ANSWER TO STAR PUZZLE 


To change the ten-pointed star of 
wooden matches into one of five points 
without touching it, let a little water fall 
into the very centre, as it lays on quite a 
smooth surface, and in a few moments 
under the action of the water, it will 
gradually assume the shape shown in the 
second diagram, of a five-pointed star. 

This is a ver; ~ and effective after- 


dinner trick. Small matches move best. 





THE LANDLORD’S PUZZLE 
The following curious Missing Words Puzzle is to be seen on a card which hangs 


the bar of an inn in the Isle of Man: 


I had both— i by both I set great store and a— 

I lent my— and took his word therefor to my— 

I asked my— and nought but words I got from my— 
I lost my— for sue him I would not. | and my— 


At length with— 


I had my— away quite from me fell: but my— 
If I'd both— as I have had before, and a— 
I’d keep my— and play the fool no more. and my— 





which pleased me very well, 


Maud Muller on a summer’s day was 
in the meadow raking hay. She always 
had enjoyed good health, but had a han- 
kering for wealth. Hercheeks were red, 
her eyes were brown; she longed to live in 
the far-off town. She wished she might be 
richly dressed and circulate among the 
best. The judge came sailing up the lane 
upon his nice new aeroplane. Below him he 
beheld the maid and tried to stop, and 
swooped and swayed. He ripped a top 
rail from the fence and talked as if he had 
no sense. The engine got beyond con- 
trol; the judge lost his immortal soul. 
Maud stood there with a sickly grin un- 
til he hit her with a fin. “Great Scott!” 
she yelled, and ducked away; the judge lit 
on a pile of hay. She hurried where the 
spring gushed up and filled her little old 
tin cup. At first she thought the Judge was 
dead, but splashed the water on his head 
He looked upon the aeroplane and said 
some things that gave Maud pain. At 
last he rose, and with a frown he started 
for the distant town. Then, bringing 
himself to a halt he said, ‘This, girl, is 
all your fault. If you had not been raking 
here I'd have staid in the atmosphere 
You’ve cost me dear and spoiled my 
= I'll fine you for contempt of court!’ 

e then went onward up the lane and 
Maud returned to work again. She gazed 


upon his wrecked machine and said, 
“Alas! what might have been! Ah, well, 
in heaven we'll all have wings and not 
depend on such fool things!’’—Chicago 
rd Herald. 


Reco: ' 








SS 


ANSWER TO WATCH 
PUZZLE 


There are 143 positions 
on the face of a watch in 
which the places of the 
hour and minute hands 
can be interchanged, and 
still indicate a possibi 
time. There would be 144 
such positions, but for the 
fact that at 120’ clock the 
hands occupy the same 


place. 


came my— 
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Received Three—Wants More 


Easy for Others—Very Easy for You 
Mrs. W. R. Ryan of Blackburn, Ark., 












































i : Monticello, Iowa, R. No. 4, June 27,1913 
\ whose photo is shown herewith has al- Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa 
ready earned three Austrian China Dinner Gentle men: The Dinner Set arrived in 
sare J . epehr ‘ leat good condition. Am well pleased with it. 
@\ Sets and is now raising the fourth club of id tiealed 
| subscriptions. She lives in a section paper, cards and needles. 
where it is more difficult to work than Mrs, Wm. Billick. 
nearly any other part of the United States Paxton, 8. Dak., July 19, 1913 
due to families living so far apart and a ~—— k armies. Des Moines, Iowa ' 
Ripe Saree me ientlemen: he Dinner Sect arrived in 
disinclination to re ad. : Y good condition. I was very pleased with it. 
Mrs. W.R. Ryan Mrs. Ryan speaks very highly of our I like the gilt and purple design so well. 
Austrian China Dinner Sets, the ncedles Everybody who saw it thinks the 
” ; ta eile a * scribers are verv we dishes are just lovely; and the Din- 
and cards. She says all of her subs ribe rs are ve ik ¥ ll ner Set was so easy to earn. 
pleased and that they are telling their friends so that i A Mes M. Koch. 
is more easy for her ‘to do further work. Grayson, Ky., May 29, 1913 
2) Surely if Mrs. Ryan likes my offer well enough to / Successful Farming, Des Moines, Ia. 


earn four Dinner Sets, you will want to get at least 
one of my beautiful and useful Austrian China Din- 


3 ner Sets. l 4 
vas Description of Dinner Sets i Fi 


3 This actual reproduction from a photo does not begin to 
do justice to the splendid new pattern Austrian China Din- 
ner Set I offer you. The Dinner Set is made of imported 
material by the Austrian China Co. This set is tastefully 


Gentlemen: Received the Din- 
nr Set O. K. Itis very nice, much 
better than I thought it would be. 
The subscribers think a lot of 
Successful Farming. 

Mrs. Mary Campbell. 


Scottsburg, Ind., R. No. 2, Box 39 
Successful F arming, Des Moines,Ia. 
Gentlemen: My Dinner Set 
reached me in good shape. Many 


in decorated in the popular thistle and gold leaf (purple and tharks. This is the second Dinner 
} gold) design. The color scheme is artistic and there is just it searned. I wish also to thank 
. enough color work to give the set a neat, dignified appear- you fcr the extra premiums. 
U ance. This is a first-class, useful and practical Dinner 


Jassure you | will always speak 
a good word for Successful Desens 
and 1 will use every spare moment 
and opportunity to increase its 
circulation, 


Set and is rapidly being installed in many of the best 
} homes in our territory. Already I have given away 
“y several car loads and the demand is increasing. 


The Dinner Set Contains: 


6 Dinner Plates, 6 Butter Plates, 6 Fruit or Cereal 
lates, 6 Saucers, 6 Cups, 1 
Meat Platter, 1 Vegetable Dish 
—32 Dishes in all. 


John 8S. Taylor. 
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< rill also give a SPLEN »P i of ! ifferent arti 
Plan For You to Get Set of Dishes I will also give a SPLENDID PRIZE of 50 different articles 
rs ‘ _ | to each person who sends in two subscriptions within one week 
Write your name and address on the coupon below, | . 
ae A ir |from the date he receives the first set of needles and cards. 
mail it to me and I will at once send you a set of 10|°", : <TD DDTan . : s 
ae Then there is another SURPRISE GIFT which you will 
beautiful post cards and a book containing 115 high-grade ‘: Di Q ; oo fw 
i of ad : : ~ 4-92, | receive with the Dinner Set. Don’t delay. Send the coupon 
needles of all sizes. These needles alone retail at 15c to25c. . 
- . : xo now or mail me a letter or post card. 
Everyone needs needles; no one ever gets enough Season 
Post Cards. Everyone who is interested at all in farming You Are Sure to be Greatly Pleased 
: should read Successful Farming. When the cards and| ‘nisis absolutely the most liberal Dinner Set offer ever made and 1 hope you 
“H needles come, you can show a few of your friends your | Will be the first in your neighborhood to take advantage of it. 
= hia meiel >, . - me Sin sme sn I never knew a woman who had too many dishes. Very frequently one has 
copy of Suc cessful Farming and your set of needle s and set more company than was expected and then you would be willing to give a good 
of cards and tell them that if they will subscribe, renew 115 High-Grade Needles deal for a few extra dishes. 





My splendid plan certainly should ap- 
peal to you. You'll be surprised to know 
how easy it is for you tc get a Dinner Set. 
Please remem ber these dishes are not for 
sale at any price. Write your name and 
address in the coupon below, mail the 
coupon to me at once, 


EXPLANATION 


You are probably wondering how I can 
make you such a liberal offer and send 
you this fine Linner Set for so smalla 
favor on your part. This is the explana- 
ticn: I have bought sev. ral carloads of 
dishes at the lowest price anyone can 

get for buying in immense quantities. I 
am giad togive you the benefit of my 
big bargain. By ali means take advan- 
tage of this unusual opportunity. 

Send Coupon today. 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher 
Enclosed please find 4 cents in qeemee to help ‘poy postage on the SUCCESSFUL FARMING, Des Moines, lowa 


sample needles and postcards. This offer is not good outside of the United 
States, nor west of the Rocky Mountains SF-9 


or extend their subscription through you, I will send them 
each a set of cards, and a book of needles like yours and 
Successful Farming for three years for only 50c. Isn’t 
that a bargain? You can’t help get subscribers with such 
a great offer,can you? You need get only a small number 
of subscriptions including your own if desired, on this 
“easy for you”’ plan and the dishes will be shipped to 
you at once. 


DINNER SET COUPON 
E. T. Meredith, Publisher Successful Farming, 
es Moines, lowa 


I want to earn a 32-piece Dinner Set by your easy plan. Send me the 
set of sample postcards, the package of needies, the picture of the dishes 
and all details regarding your offer. I really want the dishes. 


























My name is......... TYTTITITITIVI TTT TTT TTT Tee 
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Hew would You 
LiketoSave $25 
to $75 on That 
New Furnace? 


oy can le’ 
Kalamazoo Furnace 


is built as perfectly as 


the stoves om can in 
stei] it yourself if you 


stallation expense. If you 
want the furnace catalog 
put a cross in the square 
on the coupon 














You Are Able to Choose 
for Yourself *' It dosen’t take a 


clever salesman to 
show you the good points of a Stove. 
You can make your decision without 
him if you want to. The Kalamazoo 
Book will tell you more about stoves 
than any salesman knows. 


Remember that the salesman must 
be paid The dealer has rent, his 
interest on investment, his hundred 





and one expenses. You must help 
\ pay them. What does the dealer 
do for you? Nothing that Kala- 

\ _s mazooStove Company doesn’t 
\ do for you, except this: the 
\ dealer —_ you make up 


\ your mind, and he gen- 


erally knows how to 
‘ make you pick the 
Kalamazoo Stove Co ; 


stove he wants to 





Mirs., Kalamazoo, Mich. sell 
Please send me free, postage 

paid, ¥ catalog N o 

with Toil” parts are of the > 
lays ja ) days’ approval teat» 

easy payment plar \ 


Name \ 





Street No. or Route  * 

Town \ 
Put a croasin this square and s 
we'll send Furnace Catalog, t Gas Stoves \ 


Why pay the dealer to sell 
own salesman? 
and helps you pick out one. 
this service. 
We'll pay you the dealer’s 


own choice. 


Get the Factory Price 
We Pay the Freight 


What happens when you buy direct from the 
Kalamazoo factory? At one move you save for 
yourself all the commissions of the dealer, salesmen 
and jobbers. You pay no one to choose a stove for 
you. You areindependent. \ ou get the reward that 
inde pendence always brings. You save anywhere 
from $5 up to $25, $35 or $40. T pare not mere 
assertions. These are facts. The proof isin letters 
from our customers. Kead these letters. You'll 
find them in the book of stoves. 


Dealers Don’t Give Free Trials 
Backed By Bank Bond Guarantee 


Your dealer doesn't give you a free trial. He 
says his word is good. Probably itis. So is the 
word of the Kalamazoo Stove Company. We've 
sold over 250,000 stoves. Our customers are satis- 
fied. We believe this a wonderfulrecord. And 
yet—we don't say“ buy the stove because we claim 
it's O. K."" We say ‘“‘make the stove proveits worth 
to you—for 30 days—in your home. And we back 
that offer with a legally binding bank bond guar- 
antee of $100,000. 


Pay Us As Convenient 


your dealer wants to trust you—give 
you time. Sodowe. Pay cash if you like or pay 
alittie ata time. Our terms are what you would 
arrange. They are planned for your convenience 
You will approve of them 


We Ship the Same Day 


That means quick arrival of 
your stove or range Our stock is large Our 
manufacturing facilities are immense. No matter 
how fast the orders come, we're never out of the 
style you want. Kalamazoo stoves are madein 400 
styles and sizes. The fact that we are always well 
stocked in all of them shows the magnitude of our 
business. 


You say 


your order comes in 


Trade Mark 
Registered 














The dealer shows 


The Kalamazoo catalog shows 


Direct to You 











AVE the whole family study 
H your Kalamazoo stove. Follow 
the plan of 250,000 other stove 
buyers allover the country who 
have been their own salesmen. They 
didn't ask anybody else to help them 
make up their minds. They sent for 
a KALAMAZOO catalog, picked out 
the stove they liked and Piried it— 
Soane that it did organs ar 
xpec and more They ugh 
direct from the factory and pocketed 
the dealers’ profits. 
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Take the Dealer’s Commission 


you astove? Why not be your 
you eight or ten stoves 
You have to pay him well for 
you 400 stoves. 
commission if you’ll make your 








Look Over These 
400 Styles of Stoves 





for it. 
want every to know 
stoves. Because th 
people know about stoves the 
more t 





If you don’ 7 buy a K 
now you will in the future. 









Here's a chance 
@ave many dol. 
stove er a 

if you . Or 
coupon companions 


Bali ae oe Une. 


uarantee 
wee explain that 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


We make a full line of stoves Ranges,Gas Stoves and 
Furnaces. We havethree catalogs. Please ask for 
the one you wont. 


. 


A KalamazZes « 


yale 
Gas 


Stoves 
ifele) 

















